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he end of the cold war gave rise to the phrase ‘peace 

dividend,’ to which many hopes were attached. Sadly, the 
expected returns have not materialized. We have not seen 
massive funds freed up from military spending and diverted 
toward problems of the environment and development. 
Rather, the number of violent and destructive conflicts around 
the globe appears higher than ever. Funds are going toward 
peacekeeping, emergency relief and reconstruction instead of 
toward sustainable development programs. 


If there had ever been any question that security, develop- 
ment, and environmental integrity are all cut from the same 
cloth, the ongoing conflicts in Angola, Rwanda, Somalia and 
elsewhere should have put such doubts to rest. We know that 
national and human security, a sound natural environment, 
and progress on development goals are all interdependent. We 
are learning that the many dimensions of conflicts — political, 
ethnic, socioeconomic — demand the expertise of a variety of 
disciplines, including international relations, development 
studies, and conflict studies. A concerted multidisciplinary 
focus may point to the most effective methods of identifying 
and preventing the tragedy of further conflict. 
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Karen rebel, Myanmar. 
Regional conflicts threaten 
security and development in 
the post Cold-War era. 
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1B ee the end of the cold war, the global 
community continues to be confronted by 
devastating conflicts. Most of these conflicts do 
not erupt between warring countries but are 
internal hostilities in nations afflicted by such 
ills as the deterioration of the environment and 
poor governance. 


The only real hope for many countries threatened by 
civil war, humanitarian tragedy or serious structural col- 
lapse lies in a comprehensive preventive approach that 
involves all international development and humanitarian 
organizations, regional organizations as well as national 
development agencies and NGOs. We cannot continue to 
apply short-term, unsustainable fixes. 

In the west, the collapse of the Soviet Empire brought 
feelings of vindication mixed with strong hopes of a 
world more amenable to democracy and peace. But the 
forecasts of a new world order overestimated the strength 
of peace in many regions, made vulnerable by a variety 
of environmental and economic factors. 

This vulnerability is evident in various challenges to 
peace and democracy that surface through inflation, riots, 
nationalism, and ethnic cleansing in Eastern Europe or 
through famine, factionalism, and large-scale civil wars in 
the Third World. More often than not the common under- 
lying basic factor is insecurity prompted by the perceived 
threat of poverty or the prospect of isolation and fragility 
through diminishing access to resources. 

In Somalia, I was struck by the fact that nothing within 
Somali society contained obvious seeds of division. Soma- 
lis belong to the same ethnic group and share largely the 
same language and religion. Yet there has been a total 
cleavage of society along clan, subclan and sometimes 
even family lines. The instinct of survival, in a threatening 
political and economic environment, was the basic moti- 
vation in the behavioral pattern of the Somali people. 
This instinct becomes acute when repeated droughts 
worsen further a traditionally hostile environment. 

The rationale behind the Somali case exists in many 
other conflicts in more or less elaborate forms. A serious 
analysis of the preliminary stages of these conflicts leads 
to this largely common paradigm of insecurity, further 
emphasized by deep recession, environmental degrada- 
tion, and governance deficit. 


ORIGINS OF CONFLICT 


Conflicts have their own specific causes, identities, and 
characteristics. Some broad categories of the origins of 
potential and current conflicts are as follows: 

e A failed process of integration in the creation of a 
nation-state (Chad, Somalia, most Sahel countries, 
Uganda during its eight years of civil war, and several 
crises in Central Asia). The absence of a national unify- 
ing factor, such as a social class or an enlightened 
leadership, slows down the process, producing danger- 
ous setbacks. We should remember that it took several 


Somali refugees in Ethiopia. Underlying many conflicts are 
insecurities heightened by environmental degradation, 
economic collapse and a governance deficit. 


centuries and numerous civil wars for Europe to reach 
the nation-state phase and the end of empires. 

¢ A colonial legacy or a difficult decolonization process, 
linked mostly with the drawing of borders by colonial 
powers (Togo and Ghana, Nigeria and Cameroon, 
India and Pakistan, Israel and Palestine, the indepen- 
dence of Armenia, Azerbaijan, Eritrea, and Georgia). 

e Liberation movements or social revolts later infected 
by the cold war virus to become protracted conflicts 
(Afghanistan, Angola, Cambodia, El Salvador, 
Mozambique, Nicaragua, and Vietnam). 

e Conflicts based in ethnic tensions (Burundi and 
Rwanda, Sri Lanka, Liberia, and the former 
Yugoslavia). Strong differences and traditional enmity 
between ethnic groups are compounded by historical 
factors and bad management. Power has been 
monopolized by a specific ethnic group, sometimes 
even a minority, that refuses to relinquish power for 
various reasons, including fear of revenge. 

¢ Conflicts of a religious character (Bosnia, Cyprus, 
India, Lebanon, Northern Ireland, Philippines, and 
Sudan). 

¢ Conflicts based in socio-economic or political tensions 
(Peru, Central America, Suriname, the Congo, and the 
rise of fundamentalism in the Middle East and North 
Africa). 
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e The classic war of aggression prompted by the “esprit 
de grandeur” (the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and the 
Iraq-Iran war). Although more rare today, the UN 
Charter emphasized these conflicts — based on the 
experience of two world wars. 

These categories can overlap, but by clarifying the dif- 
ferent identities of crises, we may concentrate efforts for 
preventive action and conflict resolution. We may also 
isolate aggravating factors such as arms export, foreign 
interference, ambitious leaders, damaged administrative 
and other infrastructures, weakened traditional processes 
of conciliation, and an often inadequate response to a 
humanitarian tragedy. 


THE RWANDAN CASE 


Rwanda, whose tragedy is witnessed by a largely para- 
lyzed international community, is a typical case of a crisis 
with various, convergent causes. These causes include 
large arms supplies to both the government and the 
opposition, a government unable to respond to its peo- 
ples’ basic needs, and a colonial legacy partly responsible 
for exacerbating ethnic antagonism. One should add, 
however, that the worsening economic situation has been 
compounded by a substantial increase of the population 
and severe droughts. 

Most of these conflicts are not necessarily endemic. 
However, separate ingredients of crisis can gather like 
stormclouds, given the opportunity. And the continuing 
deterioration of the resource base in many developing 
countries undermines the possibilities for resolving con- 
flicts. Environmental degradation and deterioration of the 
socioeconomic situation force people to move, impinging 
on the limited resources of host populations both at home 
or in countries of asylum. Violent conflicts that ensue put 
serious strains on natural ecosystems and further threaten 
life-supporting properties. Not surprisingly, these conflicts 
occur mostly in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. UN statis- 
tics indicate that as a percentage of the GDP of devel- 
oped countries, Africa’s GDP per capita fell by about 50% 
between 1960 and 1990, a decline that is largely true for 
Latin America as well. 

The circumstances that can provoke conflict also relate 
to what I call the governance deficit. Governments that 
are unable to plan for food security and implement emer- 
gency measures to cope with natural catastrophes are 
often themselves a large factor in the conflict. The power 
elite seeks to protect its economic and political interests, 
even at the cost of deepening ethnic, religious, or social 
tensions. 

It is a vicious circle that we need to break. The interna- 
tional community should locate all existing and potential 
crises, examine both the immediate and remote causes, 
and draw lessons about the role of aggravating factors 
and the environment in igniting conflicts. But the required 
leadership has not yet come forward. The UN has, so far, 
responded to crises in a routine fashion, sometimes with 
dangerous improvisations. A golden opportunity for 
action was missed at the UN Conference on Environment 
and Development at Rio de Janeiro in 1992. UNCED 


underlined the necessary interdependence of global 
ecosystems and, therefore, the vital importance of interna- 
tional cooperation. But in terms of both institutional mea- 
sures and funding, UNCED fell short of expectations. 


INTERVENTION: GREY AREAS 


The massive interventions in Cambodia, Iraq, Somalia, 
and now Bosnia have produced problematic grey areas 
between peacekeeping and peace enforcement that can 
have tragic consequences and create terrible predica- 
ments for field officers. The UN management was ill pre- 
pared for such vast operations, yet it helped push through 
a new peacekeeping agenda. 

There is litthe doubt that armed intervention is justified 
in special circumstances. In the case of blatant aggression, 
for instance, the international community is entitled by 
Chapter VII of the UN charter to act. Nonetheless, suspi- 
cions can persist that powerful members of the Security 
Council may apply double standards. Therefore, solid 
criteria for action by the Security Council need to be 
established and the broad membership of the General 
Assembly must somehow participate in decision making. 
With a view to providing safeguards, some of the middle 
powers should assume moral responsibility for monitoring 
decisions to intervene and their implementation. 

There is also international consensus that the tradition- 
al peacekeeping operations initiated by Canada’s Lester B. 
Pearson should continue. Peacekeeping should continue 
to focus on conflict containment with the consent of the 
parties concerned. These operations have new dimen- 
sions with the task given to the UN of monitoring a com- 
prehensive settlement between all parties to a conflict. 
The record here has been mixed, with success in Namibia 
and perhaps in El Salvador, but mostly failure in Angola, 
to cite but three examples. 

The most recent manifestation of UN armed interven- 
tion is what many call humanitarian intervention. It was 
undertaken partly in Iraq, although Somalia and Bosnia 
are the most striking examples. In such cases, the goal is 
to protect emergency relief supplies and the people 
involved in humanitarian assistance. These operations 
raise serious questions about the circumstances in which 
they have been initiated, their management, the logistics, 
and the political strategy. 

The operation in Somalia alone will have cost around 
$2 billion to protect less than $50 million worth of effec- 
tive emergency relief. As of late 1993, an estimated 6,000 
Somalis and 83 UN peacekeepers may have died in clash- 
es between UN forces and Somali armed groups since the 
UN took over from the American-led Operation Restore 
Hope in April 1993. This tragedy deserves full 
investigation. 

Although armed intervention in a humanitarian tragedy 
should never be ruled out, caution demands that we 
exhaust all possibilities short of military force. All aggra- 
vating factors must be dealt with firmly. Interference from 
outside, such as Serbia’s role in the Croatian and Bosnian 
conflicts or supplying arms to parties in conflict (e.g. 
Somalia), must be stopped first, in the same way that 
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Croatia. Middle powers such as Canada 
and the Nordic states could take the 
diplomatic lead in preventing conflicts. 


external aggression would be treated. The UN and region- 
al organizations must develop guidelines specifying when 
and how they would become engaged and what action to 
take separately or in concert, choosing among political, 
diplomatic, economic, humanitarian and military options. 
At present, UN capabilities fall tragically short of needs. 
In 1981, Secretary General de Cuellar set up an office for 
research and information with primary responsibility for 
early warning. His successor decided in early 1992 to 
abolish it. A proposal to set up observation posts in 
explosive areas of the world was never implemented. Yet 
the international community needs these new structures. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


Since the world is gradually moving toward multiple 
centres of power, middle powers such as Canada, the 
Nordic states and others could provide the necessary 
moral leadership. It requires a comprehensive strategy 
focusing on researching, developing, and applying pre- 
ventive measures for specific potential crises. In a sense 
it would mean initiating a type of smaller-scale Marshall 
Plan in different regions. I call them Marshall Plans 
because they will have to develop and rely largely on the 
local, national, and regional indigenous capacity. 

What is needed from outside is a boost to contribute to 
a positive environment, recognizing that the fundamental 
changes have to be made from within nations, especially 
in governance. We have to target those countries that are 
strongly affected and whose recovery can be an example 
for others to follow. Canada has, in IDRC, a remarkable 
instrument that by fostering research in developing 


countries would be able to open many possibilities to 
address efficiently some of these preventive measures. 

I was truly encouraged by the recent report Canada 
and Common Security in the Twenty-First Century from 
the Canada 21 Council, a group of Canadian scholars and 
public servants. In concluding, I would like to quote from 
this report. 

“In a world where frontiers are ever more transparent, 
we are subject not only to a dynamic global economy and 
a fragile planetary environment, but also to the conse- 
quences of the disparity between North and South in 
human, social, financial, and technological capital. Lack 
of attention to these disparities can only lead to broad 
threats to common security that will challenge our way 
of life. The Canada 21 Council believes that preventive 
action is essential. Action now can help to sustain com- 
munities and avoid conflict that could require far more 
expensive peacekeeping and peace enforcement activities 
later. When given a choice, people in the South, as in the 
North, prefer to live and work in their own communities. 
Poverty, unemployment and underemployment, environ- 
mental deterioration, homelessness, and mass migration 
are problems best dealt with at their source.” 


Mohamed M. Sahnoun is the Pearson Scholar at IDRC 
and former Special Representative of the UN Secretary 
General in Somalia. 
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he international community 

should place less emphasis 
on UN peacekeeping and more 
on development strategies that 
promote good governance, in 
response to the spread of 
armed conflicts around the 
world, said speakers at an 
April IDRC symposium on 
peacekeeping, peacemaking 
and aid. 


Against most expectations, conflict 
between and within states has 
increased rather than decreased since 
the Cold War ended. In 1992 and 
1993, 160 conflicts involving either 
violence or the threat of violence 
dotted the globe, including 33 in the 
states of the former Soviet Union. 
“Conflicts today are more often 
between peoples than over ideolo- 
gies and it’s more likely that future 
conflicts will centre on entitlements 
and on provisions than over political 
hegemony — water in the Middle 
East being one example,” said Keith 
Bezanson, president of IDRC. 

According to Major General Lewis 
MacKenzie, who retired from the 
Canadian army in 1992 after serving 
as Chief of Staff to the United 
Nations Protection Force in Yugo- 
slavia, more peacekeeping missions 
were launched in the past five years 
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than in the last 40 years. Meanwhile, 
peacekeepers have been forced into 
new roles, such as assisting aid 
workers, often without adequate 
resources. 

“In most cases, it wasn’t premedi- 
tated,” he said. “The UN’s involve- 
ment in humanitarian activities really 
hit the spotlight after we led the 
Kurds down the garden path after 
the Gulf War. The UN, in its wisdom, 
passed a tough resolution that autho- 
rized the use of force to provide 
some element of protection and also 
to feed them.” 


DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


The operation succeeded, but set 
a difficult and dangerous precedent. 
In Bosnia and Somalia, the “uneasy 
marriage” between peacekeepers 
and aid workers has placed lives at 
risk. Moreover, the total bill for the 
peacekeeping missions has greatly 
exceeded the value of the aid they 
were designed to protect. 

In the case of Bosnia, humanitari- 
an assistance began on a small-scale 
and was initiated by four soldiers, 
including MacKenzie. He explained 
that in 1991, with Serbia and Croatia 
at war, a ceasefire was arranged that 
placed 14,000 UN peacekeeping 
troops into the occupied areas of 
Croatia, where the Serbs are in the 
majority, and a headquarters in 
Sarajevo. 
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“The UN provided no troops to 
support (headquarters). Within three 
weeks of our arrival, we were forced 
out of Sarajevo and into Belgrade 
after the international community 
left. We had no mandate and no 
resources, but we felt professionally 
embarrassed. So we decided to ask 
the Serbs for the airport in Sarajevo, 
to bring in food and medicine. It 
worked within minutes.” 

After MacKenzie left Sarajevo in 
August of 1992, the UN expanded its 
operations to include all of Bosnia. 
Since there were not enough troops 
to maintain a presence throughout 
the country, they ended up escorting 
humanitarian convoys. 

“This, from my perspective, is a 
dumb idea because people don’t 
interfere with humanitarian convoys 
with artillery and sniper fire, mortars 
and tanks. They interfere by sniping 
women and children in the street. 
One person stands in front of you 
and warns that if you drive one more 
foot down the road, his buddies over 
the next hill will cut 20 throats,” said 
MacKenzie. 

“You've then sot three choices, ” 
he said. “You can leave with your 
tail between your legs. You can keep 
driving and let them cut. Or you can 
resist them, which means you're no 
longer a peacekeeper, you’re now 
taking sides.” 


Nicaragua. The growing number and 
types of UN peacekeeping missions are 
forcing UN soldiers to take on new 
roles and sometimes to choose Sides. 


Ideally, peacekeepers should 
ieave the job of distributing humani- 
tarian aid to NGOs and limit their 
contact with them, said MacKenzie. 
In situations like Bosnia, “where it is 
dramatically apparent that there’s no 
peace to keep, peacekeepers ulti- 
mately are going to be associated 
with one side or another. The 
moment that [NGOs] have a direct 
linkage with the peacekeepers, then 
they are tainted and are no longer 
impartial, and that is death.” 


‘In 1991, there was no will 
to focus on creative political 
solutions as an alternative to 

conflict and no will for the 
international community to 

combine its resources for 
that end. The costs of 
preventive action then, of 
course, would have been 
negligible beside the 
horrendous costs that are 
still being paid on every 
conceivable scale.” 


He added that it is unrealistic to 
expect that most of the aid sent to 
war zones will get to the people 
who really need it. “If there is peace 
to keep, you can deliver humanitari- 
an aid. But when there is no peace 
to keep, most of the aid goes to sol- 
diers and their families, or ends up 
on the black market. If you get 50% 
through, you are doing really well,” 
said MacKenzie. 


STRATEGIES TO REDUCE 
CONFLICT 


While the world looks to peace- 
keepers to resolve existing conflicts, 
more resources should be put into 
preventing conflict, said Bernard 
Wood, director of development 
cooperation at the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Devel- 


opment (OECD) in France. What’s 
needed, he said, are development 
strategies that aim to reduce the 
sources of conflict in societies or, at 
least, to equip them to manage those 
sources more effectively. 

Wood said the root causes of con- 
flict often lie in under-development, 
but are rarely simple. “Economic 
scarcity, even extreme poverty, do 
not necessarily generate conflict, 
although perceptions of great 
inequality may do so if they take 
hold in a society where such 
inequality is not culturally 
sanctioned.” 

It follows that the key to prevent- 
ing armed conflict is to “successfully 
manage competing interests and loy- 
alties” within and between societies. 
“This is where development strate- 
gies placing primacy on good gover- 
nance and participation offer a 
realistic if not an easy hope for 
bringing the joint promise of peace 
and development closer together,” 
he argued. 

“Through better governance, polit- 
ical power is made less absolute 
power, and the struggle for political 
power less of a life-or-death struggle. 
By restricting the economic functions 
of state power to the vital tasks, the 
potentials for corrosive corruption 
and divisive favouritism are reduced. 
By achieving higher standards of 
respect for human rights and the rule 
of law, a sense of shared citizenship 
can grow in the place of violent 
abuse,” said Wood. 

According to Wood, some 
attempts were made to strengthen 
the government apparatus in 
Yugoslavia, just prior to its breakup. 
At an international seminar in 
Ottawa, in June 1991, “a number of 
interesting constitutional proposals 
were raised that would today be wel- 
comed with open arms by most of 
the people in the warring republics 
and by the international community,” 
he said. 

“But at the time there was no will 
to focus on creative political solu- 
tions as an alternative to conflict and 
no will for the international commu- 
nity to combine its resources for that 
end. The costs of preventive action 
then, of course, would have been 
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Karen rebel, Myanmar. Against most 
expectations, conflict between and 
within states has increased rather 
than decreased since the end of the 
Cold War. 


negligible beside the horrendous 
costs that are still being paid on 
every conceivable scale.” 


John Eberlee 


THOUGHTS ON A NEW WORLD ORDER 


By Ss discussing the 
substance of the world 
order we should like to see, 
we must first say a few 
words about how today’s 
international system has 
come into being. 


Generalities are not much use and 
hardly help us to plan for the future. 
Nevertheless, there are certain major 
trends in the international system, as 
noted by the American specialist 
Michael T. Klare in his book Peace 
and World Security Studies, from 
which we might borrow here. 

e Violent conflicts of all kinds will 
continue to occur in the years and 
decades to come; 

¢ No major powers or centres of 
power will be able to establish 
their hegemony over the whole 
world, let alone over large parts of 
it; on the contrary, we shall see a 
world that is highly fragmented 
with a few islands of relative sta- 
bility (North America, Western 
Europe), which will be surround- 
ed by vast areas subject to chronic 
instability and violence; 

e Although the risk of global con- 
flict or of war affecting a whole 
continent ... cannot be ruled out, 
the greater likelihood is that we 
shall witness a global proliferation 
of local disputes, insurgencies or 
ethnic and religious conflicts; 

e Although it is possible that nuclear 
or chemical weapons, if not both, 
will be used in local conflicts and 
in these domestic wars, most wars 
in the future will be waged with 
conventional weapons; 

e No single institution or entity 
alone will be responsible for mak- 
ing peace on a global scale and 
no single strategy for making 
peace will apply to all cases of 
conflict. The task of peacemaking 
will instead be shared by a wide 
range of bodies — the United 
Nations, certain states, regional 
organizations, non-government 
organizations (NGOs), concerned 
individuals — and, similarly, use 
will have to be made of a broad 
range of techniques for making 


peace to deal with the range of 

likely conflicts. 

This means then that the world of 
tomorrow will be highly fragmented 
as far as international security is con- 
cerned, despite the globalization of 
trade and the means of production 
that make our world appear increas- 
ingly homogeneous. Peacemaking 
will be all the more difficult since the 
UN and other organizations have not 
yet found the means to guarantee 
effective international peacekeeping 
and security, and the security that 
was until recently indivisible may 
well become increasingly divisible, 
as is clearly shown by the recent 
examples of the conflicts in Rwanda, 
Somalia and the former Yugoslavia. 
The conflicts of tomorrow will not 
necessarily be those which we can 
foresee or for which we have pre- 
pared ourselves. 

This image of a world in which 
disorder is increasingly common, 
where the whole planet may well 
blow up or where it threatens to dis- 
integrate piece by piece, is hardly 
encouraging for the freedom of 


peoples and the democracies. The 
image of the world as a leopard skin, 
where areas of peace exist side by 
side with huge areas of insecurity 

is hardly more encouraging for the 
future of the democracies. Be that 

as it may, three main concepts seem 
gradually to be emerging. 

The first is that security cannot be 
reduced merely to its military dimen- 
sion. New threats are constantly 
appearing and other types of institu- 
tion are necessary to deal with them. 
Second, the North-South problem 
has been an ever-present reality 
since 1945 and has gained fresh 
vigour since the end of the Cold War 
(which dates back to the fall of the 
Berlin Wall and German reunifica- 
tion). While the work of the Brandt 
and Palme Commissions showed that 
military spending contributes to the 
economic insecurity of states and 
that there will be no peace until we 
achieve social justice and a new 
international order, there is still many 
a slip between cup and lip. States 
have barely begun to put into prac- 
tice the principles of environmental 


Karen rebels, Myanmar. Many areas of the world will continue to be subjected 
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protection and better sharing of 
resources around the planet. 

Third, as far as international orga- 
nizations are concerned, the first 
efforts at changing the international 
security system began with the publi- 
cation of the UN Secretary General’s 
Agenda for Peace, but here too there 
is much still to be done. The remain- 
der of this article will concentrate on 
this last point. 


PREVENTIVE DIPLOMACY 


Much of Agenda for Peace dealt 
with improving international institu- 
tions and their mechanisms for 
intervening to resolve conflicts. In 
addition, much stress was placed on 
the possibility of intervening before 
conflicts occur, in other words, the 
possibility of giving the UN a real 
capacity for preventive intervention. 
This capacity would be possible if 
the UN were equipped with a truly 
international army. 

However, this concept suffers 
from three fundamental weaknesses. 
It does not in any way make the 
upstream decision easier, and this 
is tantamount to saying that the UN 
Security Council will always be 
responsible for deciding whether to 
intervene. It is easily forgotten that 
an international organization always 
reflects the wishes of the member 
states and that those most concerned 
act only when their interests are 
threatened. Secondly, recent exam- 
ples tend to suggest that the greatest 
misfortunes occur when all vestiges 
of government within a country 
collapse entirely. Somalia and 
Rwanda provide good examples but 
Afghanistan and the Sudan could be 
added to the list. The new face of 
international relations has introduced 
a new element to preventive diplo- 
macy: the peacekeeping dimension. 
In this area, it is the NGOs above all 
that can achieve something in coop- 
eration with the UN, rather than the 
UN acting alone because it does not 
have a mandate or the capacity for 
civilian intervention. Better coordina- 
tion between the UN and NGOs 
could in future facilitate matters in 
this area but this would not do much 
to increase the ability of international 
organizations to intervene. Finally, 
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no state has yet expressed its 
willingness to place its troops under 
UN control. 


A SEMI-PERMANENT UN ARMY? 


For all these reasons, there is 
increasing talk of establishing an 
army of “standby” forces in which 
certain states would agree to place 
at the disposal of the UN national 
contingents, which could intervene 
at the request of the authorities con- 
cerned. While progress has been 
made in this area since the UN Com- 
mittee of 33 was created in the late 
sixties Git became the Committee of 
34 when China decided to join), the 
fact remains that all the problems 
involved in setting up this interna- 
tional army still revolve around the 
issues of control and command, stan- 
dardization of equipment, common 
procedures accepted by all the mem- 
bers on all types of missions as well 
as problems of logistics, education 
and training. Canada has done and 
continues to do a great deal in this 
regard. 

In April 1994, as it had done in 
Kingston in 1967, it played host to 
fifty or so countries who came to this 
country to discuss these problems. In 
the meantime, on May 5 of this year, 
the Clinton Administration published 
a document on UN shortcomings in 
the field of peacekeeping. This docu- 
ment seems to give a death-blow to 
the notion of peacekeeping as such 
since the United States would inter- 
vene only if international peace and 
security were threatened and if its 
interests were at stake. Despite this 
general pessimism, the fact remains 
that we may still hope, as long as 
other countries such as the middle 
powers in the international system 
take up the task and agree ona 
minimum set of criteria for action. 

This last point is especially impor- 
tant because, while peacekeeping is 
still a popular commodity in Canada, 
all observers agree that it will lose 
this popularity if a lot of Canadian 
lives are lost in operations of this 
kind, which are tending to become 
more numerous and more dangerous. 

Canada should cooperate with its 
main allies and devote its efforts to 
developing internationally recog- 
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nized standards in order to create a 
genuine system of peacekeeping, 
peacemaking and peacebuilding. As 
long as this does not happen, 
Canada could well be talking to a 
brick wall or be viewed as an ideal- 
istic fireman who is still unaware of 
the magnitude of the disaster to be 
avoided or contained. Even if we 
assume that the states will one day 
reach agreement to set up an inter- 
national army made up of national 
contingents, such an army could not 
be effective in peace enforcement 
operations, which would still have to 
be overseen by the UN Security 
Council alone. Such a force could 
intervene only in cases of low-level 
conflict or in those situations where 
a country is in such a state of disor- 
der that to all intents and purposes it 
has no real government. In addition, 
the establishment of such a force 
would not resolve the question of 
when and where the force could 
intervene and, for all these reasons, 
it might be preferable to abandon 
the expression “preventive diploma- 
cy” and speak of a capacity for posi- 
tive action by the UN or the 
international community. 

It is widely accepted that improve- 
ment of the UN’s capacity in this 
regard would offer three advantages. 
The most obvious is that it would 
help to give meaning to the concept 
of collective responsibility. The Cold 
War gave too much importance to 
the UN Security Council. Second, 
such a force might have been able to 
prevent the massacres in Rwanda but 
that does not mean that this would 
have happened if such a force had 
existed. Nobody can predict or 
rewrite history. However, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that, if this force 
had existed, it (the international 
community and certainly not the UN 
Security Council) might have inter- 
vened on time. Thirdly, this would 
be the only way to ensure an inter- 
face between the Secretariat and the 
Security Council since, because the 
former lacks the resources, it has 
become a mere enforcer, doing what 
the main states in the international 
community tell it to do. 
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Destroying weapons in Nicaragua. The world is still some distance away from 
creating an international army based on national contingents. 


POSITIVE ACTION 
AND DEMOCRACY 


Recent examples of international 
peacekeeping and security some- 
times serve as a warning to observ- 
ers. Cambodia is held up as a UN 
success story and the conflict in the 
former Yugoslavia as a failure while 
the interpretation to be given to 
Somalia and Rwanda remains, to say 
the least, very dubious. There is 
confusion as to what should be 
done in Haiti, not to mention the 
war between the two Yemens or the 
situation in the Sudan. 

Two factors seem important here. 
The first, which is amply illustrated 
by the situation in Somalia and 
Rwanda, is that peace and domestic 
order cannot be separated from the 
disastrous economic situation that 
prevails or has prevailed in those 
countries. Development and democ- 
racy do not always necessarily go 
together because Chile and many 
other examples in Asia show that 
harsh regimes are often the ones that 
are best at promoting the economic 
development of certain states. This 
having been said, the fact remains 


that democracy cannot be construct- 
ed on the ruins of bankruptcy and 
that it is of the utmost importance 
for the international community to 
examine this problem. The second 
problem is directly linked to the first: 
how do we build democracy? Here 
the examples of Russia and some of 
the former Soviet republics show that 
the change-over from totalitarianism 
to democracy does not take place 
overnight, just as economic growth is 
not something that can be arranged 
in 24 hours. We feel, therefore, that 
the linking of development assis- 
tance for the dual needs of learning 
and building democracy is a matter 
of urgency. In this area we need 
major coordination between Cana- 
dian NGOs and the main govern- 
ment agencies responsible for aid 
and international economic develop- 
ment, on the one hand, and between 
NGOs and the UN or any other 
regional economic organization, 

on the other. 

As far as coordination with the UN 
is concerned, several areas of coop- 
eration already exist such as the 
monitoring and control of elections 
in certain countries, the creation of 
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civilian police forces or the deploy- 
ment of medical staff and specialists 
in transporting and shipping rescue 
teams or food to locations where 
conflicts or natural disasters occur. 
All these sectors should be further 
strengthened and better equipped as 
specialized national teams are creat- 
ed. Other examples could be exam- 
ined such as the training required in 
the operation of democratic institu- 
tions or the strengthening of proce- 
dures relating to the rule of law, the 
creation of better guarantees to 
ensure respect for human rights and 
all the necessary know-how required 
for the free circulation of ideas and 
information. 

These few suggestions obviously 
provide only an overview of the 
problems involved in building 
democracy but these few practical 
principles will perhaps be more 
effective in the long term if all those 
sectors that help to consolidate 
democracy work hand in hand rather 
than separately, which was the case 
in the past. Such a vision of the 
future clearly presupposes a major 
breaking down of bureaucratic 
barriers, especially a decompartmen- 
talizing of the notion of peace and 
security, which would then be 
extended to include all areas of civil 
peace. 


Albert Legault is Director General of 
the Centre québécois de relations 
internationales. 
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The End of a Military Century? 
by Albert Legault. IDRC 1992, 
120 pp., ISBN 0-88936-618-7, 
CAS$14.95. 
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Geese within states have 
emerged dramatically as 
the global security threat of 
the post Cold War era: the 
challenge of understanding 
these conflicts has prompted 
a necessary cross-fertilization 
of development research in 
fields such as strategic affairs, 
international relations, and 
conflict studies. 


This multidisciplinarity is increas- 
ingly evident in recent activities sup- 
ported by IDRC. For example, the 
Centre’s four regional offices in 
Africa have all identified conflict as 
an underlying development problem 
in their respective regions. They are 
supporting initiatives that will shed 
greater light on the impact of conflict 
on African societies and identify 
strategies for dealing with the mas- 
sive dislocations it causes. Similarly, 
the Social Policy Program has identi- 
fied social reconstruction of war-torn 
societies as an area deserving closer 
investigation in the changing context 
of international, regional and 
national politics. Simultaneously, the 
Environment and Natural Resources 
Division is supporting several 
projects exploring relationships 
between conflict and environmental 
degradation. 

For some 50 years, most develop- 
ment thinking and practice has 
assumed that countries of the South 
could pursue their development 
within a world order maintained, 
albeit precariously, by the super- 
powers. A functional divide evolved 
between students of development, 
who focused primarily on the socio- 
economic or technical dimensions of 
development within states, and stu- 
dents of strategic affairs or interna- 
tional relations, who worked froma 
state-centred systemic perspective. 

The breakdown of the old world 
order has stimulated an inevitable 
rethinking of the interplay between 
international peace, security and 
development. Poverty, food inse- 
curity, competition over scarce 
resources, environmental degrada- 
tion, transnational movements of 
populations, drugs and arms, and 
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ethnic conflict now pose serious 

questions to both research domains. 

What are the causes of nation-state 

disintegration in various regions? 

What implications do they hold for 

the international system? When do 

ethnic differences turn into armed 
conflict? How should external actors 
contribute to conflict prevention and 
resolution, peacekeeping and emer- 
gency assistance in intra-state con- 
flicts? Can their interventions also 
promote developmental goals? 

Over the years, IDRC has support- 
ed many projects relevant to the 
renewed interest in relationships 
between development, intra-state 
conflict and global security. A selec- 
tive review of such projects since the 
late 1970s reveals the following areas 
of Centre interest: 

e The resettlement of nomads in 
Somalia, exploring the transition 
from nomadic pastoralism to 
settled agriculture. 


Somali refugees in Ethiopia. Wars 
such as that in Somalia have led 
researchers to regard conflict as a 
development problem in all regions 
of Africa. 


PEACE, GOOD GOVERNANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION 


A partial survey of current IDRC activities in support of peace, better gover- 
nance and reconstruction touches most regions of the world. 

Middle East Peace — IDRC supports initiatives to link the parties in conflict 
and improve people’s lives. A fund shared with CIDA and Foreign Affairs pro- 


own staff. 


vides analytical support to four Working Groups in the multilateral track of the 
peace process, which attempts to forge agreement on the more technical dimen- 
sions of arms control, regional economic development, water, environment and 
refugees. IDRC manages the fund and coordinates technical contributions from its 


South Africa — Assisting in the transition to majority rule, IDRC sponsors 
research and policy making in the areas of: democratic governance, economic 
restructuring, the environment, gender equality, science and technology, land 


reform and rural development, and — in collaboration with CIDA — in educa- 
tion, and capacity-building for the civil service. 

South Asia — Historical animosities and religious and socio-political differ- 
ences have blocked regional cooperation among Southern and Central Asian 
countries. A regional arms race, involving not only conventional weapons but 
nuclear arms as well, imposes severe costs for poor societies and obstacles to 
economic growth and social justice. The project will present new options for 
regional security to policy makers and politicians. 

Indochina — Since 1990, IDRC has been helping Vietnam shift from a cen- 
trally planned economy to a market-oriented system. The focus is agricultural and 
resource management, economic and scientific policy, information system sup- 
port, and legal reform. The Centre is also strengthening research and policy insti- 
tutions in Cambodia and Laos, and supports the Mekong Development Research 
Network, which encourages cooperation among the six Mekong riverine coun- 
tries: Cambodia, China, Laos, Myanmar, Thailand and Vietnam. 

Nicaragua — Although civil war has ended, the return of thousands of 
refugees, displaced people, and demobilized soldiers imposes heavy environmen- 
tal impacts on lands, forests and water bodies. This project examines the socio- 
economic and environmental status of Matagalpa and Jinotega Departments. The 
researchers will disseminate sustainable development alternatives to the popula- 


tion, other researchers and policymakers. 
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¢ Methodologies for famine predic- 
tion in the Sudan, including closer 
examination of market and house- 
hold behaviour alongside other 
socioeconomic indicators. 

e The capacity of countries such 
as Botswana, Lesotho, Somalia, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, and Zambia 
to respond to the refugee crises 
of the mid-1980s as well as to 
control effects on their own 
populations. 

e The needs of Indochinese 
refugees in Thailand. 

e Health and nutritional require- 
ments of refugees. 

e The dislocations generated by 
famine and drought in Africa and 
the resultant population resettle- 
ment programs. 

e Forced internal migration in 
Lebanon owing to protracted 
civil war. 

e The interplay in Sri Lanka 
between resource allocation, 
education and ethnicity. 

e The role of the media in ethnic 
conflict resolution in Sri Lanka. 
The studies noted above demon- 

strate the importance of development 

research in examining systematically 
the complex links between interna- 
tional security and development. 

Recognizing this need, a recent IDRC 

grant to the United Nations Research 

Institute in Social Development aims 

at developing a framework for iden- 

tifying key policy questions for coun- 
tries emerging from protracted 
conflicts and for examining the role 
of domestic and international actors 
in rebuilding war-torn societies. The 
resultant framework will be tested 
through a series of country case 
studies and will then be developed 
further as a policy and planning tool 
at the local, national and inter- 
national levels. 


Necla Tschirgi, Senior Program 
Officer, Social Policy Program. 


RWANDA 
Restoring Agricultural Biodiversity 


The conflict in 
Rwanda has left in 
its wake a critical 
agricultural and 
food security situa- 
tion. The need for 
large-scale repro- 
duction and distrib- 
ution of seeds and 
planting material is 
urgent. Most crops 
have been eaten by 
birds and animals or 
harvested by the 
military. Some 50% 
of the population 
has been displaced. 
There are fears that 
people will eat what 
little has been left in 
the fields, including 
the seeds meant for 
planting next Veat. ei 3 ae leh ae m whe e 3 a BB a: s S en sR 

Agricultural bio. A Rwandan farmer before the outbreak of violence. 
diversity isamong Agriculture is a vital resource in Rwanda that 
the most important —_ requires urgent rebuilding. 
economic resources 
in Rwanda, one of 
Africa’s most densely populated countries, where the large majority live in rural 
areas. Rwanda has many different agro-ecological zones in which generations of 
farmers have adapted a wide range of varieties to local conditions. Both this agri- 
cultural biodiversity and the knowledge of farmers (women and men) related to 
crop production and reproduction have important economic, social and cultural 
values. 

“Seeds of Hope” is a joint initiative of six International Agricultural Research 
Centres (ARCs) in collaboration with research and relief organizations in coun- 
tries neighbouring Rwanda. The main goal is to reintroduce seeds and planting 
material for the most important crop varieties and landraces cultivated in Rwanda. 
These include beans, sweet potatoes, potatoes, maize, sorghum and cassava. 
Rebuilding agriculture and social and economic structures is vitally important not 
only for Rwanda, but also for the neighbouring countries of Burundi, Kenya, 
Tanzania, Uganda and Zaire, which are trying to cope with the massive influx 
of Rwandan refugees into their territories. The project also aims to contribute to 
rebuilding Rwanda’s technical and research capacity. 

Seeds are being reproduced already in neighbouring countries, and by the 
International Center for Tropical Agriculture (CIAT) in Colombia. 

In co-funding this initiative, IDRC is supporting its network of research part- 
ners and their utilization of knowledge generated from previous research in the 
region. The Centre contribution is directed to socio-economic studies and surveys 
to assess the current situation, and to monitor and evaluate the restoration of bio- 
diversity after the reintroduction of materials. 
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Luis Navarro, Regional Program Officer (Nairobi) and Ronnie Vernooy, Program 


Officer, Environment and Natural Resources (Ottawa). 
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hroughout today’s world, 

traditional measures for 
protecting national security are 
failing to prevent tragic viola- 
tions of the most basic aspects 
of human security. Territorial 
sovereignty and military capa- 
city become scarcely relevant 
when human security concerns 
such as ethnicity, religion, the 
environment, governance, the 
economy and human rights 
turn into flashpoints for violent 
conflict. 


The failure of models based on 
the national security perspective 
points to the urgent need for a new 
model based squarely on human 
security. Such a model would permit 
the UN and national governments to 
act quickly on early warning signals. 
Rather than permit the levels of atro- 
cities we have witnessed in places 
such as Bosnia and Rwanda, a 
human security framework could 
alert appropriate actors to uproot the 
seeds of conflict well before they 
take hold. 

A preoccupation with state- 
centred security has long been at 
the heart of foreign policies both in 
developed and developing countries, 
and, consequently, has had high 
priority in policy formulation. It 
devours great quantities of scarce 
financial and human resources 
through spending on armed forces 
personnel, military hardware and 
weapons systems. Such misalloca- 
tions affect the capacity of develop- 
ing countries to invest resources in 
addressing human security problems. 
Paradoxically, then, excessive spend- 
ing on conventional security mea- 
sures can indirectly worsen the 
human security situation, thereby 
contributing to potential conflicts. 

Recent efforts by the world donor 
community to move to some degree 
from a state-centred perspective to 
focus more on indicators of human 
development is a step toward 
enhancing the importance of human 
security. Publications such as the 
Human Development Report of the 
United Nations Development Pro- 
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The roots of conflict can often be traced to problems of poverty, inequity and 


social oppression. (Kenya) 


gram reflect a desire in the interna- 
tional arena to reconsider the tradi- 
tional indicators of security needs. As 
demonstrated in Central America, 
Eastern Europe, and Somalia the 
roots of potential conflict can too 
often be traced back to problems of 
poverty, inequity and social oppres- 
sion of one kind or another. 


HUMAN-CENTRED DEVELOPMENT 
AND SECURITY 


One could argue that the notion 
of human security has always been 
implicit in the concept of develop- 
ment. However, the failure to 
achieve longstanding development 
goals along with increases in societal 
conflict in various forms demonstrate 
that the complex interplay of devel- 
opmental and security factors has not 
been fully understood. 

What precisely does human secu- 
rity mean? One answer is found in 
an examination of IDRC-supported 
research related to societal inter- 
dependence and the mutual vulnera- 
bility of the North and the South. It 
concluded that human security 
implies, as a minimum, a number of 
interwoven dimensions centred on 
human dignity!: 
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e personal and physical security: the 
right of individuals and communi- 
ties to preserve their own life and 
health and to dwell in a safe and 
sustainable environment. 

¢ economic security: access to 
employment and to the resources 
necessary to maintain one’s exis- 
tence, with adequate measures 
taken to reduce maldistribution 
and artificial scarcity and to permit 
improvements in the material 
quality of community life. 

e social security: providing protec- 
tion from discrimination based on 
age, gender, ethnicity or social 
status, combined with access to 
“safety nets,” knowledge and 
information as well as freedom to 
associate, 

¢ political security: guaranteeing the 
right to representation, autonomy 
(freedom), participation and dis- 
sent, combined with empower- 
ment to make choices and a 
reasonable probability of effecting 
change. This political dimension 
includes legal-juridical security: 
individual and collective access to 
justice and protection from abuse. 

e ethnic and cultural security: a 
social climate in which minority 
populations feel secure in 
expressing their cultural identity. 


Cheryl Albuquerque. 


RISK ANALYSIS 


A focus on human security 
requires preventive measures to 
anticipate conflict and, in the event 
of conflict, limit its escalation. To this 
end, a framework for risk analysis 
should be incorporated into the 
design of development policies and 
projects. 

In the state-centred approach, the 
value of risk analysis lies in the abili- 
ty to fully understand the context in 
which conflict might arise, and the 
factors that will perpetuate conflict. 
A similar grid could be applied to 
analyze security risks from a human- 
centred perspective. Thus the con- 
text in which conflict may arise, and 
the factors that sustain it, will relate 
to threats to human dignity such as a 
lack of food, water, shelter, educa- 
tion, autonomy, or protection from 
abuse. The ultimate goal would not 
be the use of force to deter such 
threats. But understanding them 
could point to policies and programs 
capable of preventing social deterio- 
ration and the escalation of conflict. 
Force then becomes a last resort 
when all other preventive efforts 
have failed. 

A critical issue in a human-security 
centred approach lies in the ability to 
read accurately the indicators of a 
deteriorating social fabric. Clearly, 
such an ability is vital to uncovering 
warning signs that might not be visi- 
ble at first glance. As Prof. Jorge Nef 
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of the University of Guelph states: 

“The key issue of real economic 

development is not the size of the 

GNP or the GDP per capita, nor the 

rate of growth of such indicators, but 

the essential growth of impoverish- 
ment in real terms.”* Consider 

the following examples of such 

impoverishment: 

¢ one-half to two-thirds of Africans 
live in a state of permanent and 
deep poverty. 

e During the 1980s, the average per 
capita income fell by about three 
percent per year in Sub-Saharan 
Africa and by about 1.3 percent in 
the highly indebted countries of 
Latin America. The cumulative fig- 
ures of economic decline for the 
1980s indicate 25 percent for 
Africans and 10 percent for Latin 
Americans. 

A better ability to read and inter- 
pret such socioeconomic indicators 
will significantly improve the possi- 
bility of anticipating and managing 
conflict before it escalates beyond 
control. 

In the end, it is a sense of urgency 
and readiness for action by those 
actors required to intervene in situa- 
tions of conflict that determines the 
success of any form of security 
analysis. A sense of urgency must 
also be cultivated as an essential 
component of the human-centred 
approach. This readiness for action 
could help reach the goal of devel- 
oping preventive measures for con- 


Tribal community 
in India. The 
freedom to express 
cultural identity is 
one important 
measure of human 
security. 
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flict resolution, as advocated by UN 
Secretary General Boutros Boutros 
Ghali in his Agenda for Peace. 

The moral imperative used to jus- 
tify a nation’s decision to resort to 
force is the preservation of state sta- 
bility — in other words maintaining 
the rule of law. In the case of human 
security, the moral imperative for 
action is the preservation of human 
dignity in all its dimensions. If these 
dimensions of human security took 
greater priority in the risk analyses of 
national and international actors, it 
could at the same time go some way 
toward meeting crucial objectives of 
both sustainable development and 
global security. 


Paz Buttedabhl is at the Centre for 
National Security Studies in 
Kingston, Canada, on secondment 
from IDRC’s Social Sciences Division. 
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le East and Southern Africa, 
rural farmers are often far 
removed from services that 
can answer their information 
needs. Fortunately, the Farm 
Radio Network (FRN) brings 
up-to-date and practical infor- 
mation about agriculture and 
health as close as the nearest 
radio set. 


The FRN is the Zimbabwe-based 
partner of the Developing Countries 
Farm Radio Network (DCFRN), a 
non-governmental organization 
located in Toronto, Canada. Estab- 
lished in 1979, DCFRN operates as 
an information exchange network in 
110 developing countries. It relies 
not only on radio broadcasters, but 
on a variety of “rural communicators” 
to disseminate the latest research 
results on health, nutrition and agri- 
culture. The material is prepared in 
the form of radio scripts, which are 
found easy to work with by health 
workers, agriculture extension offi- 
cers, journalists and teachers alike. 

Two years ago, DCFRN’s execu- 
tive director, Elizabeth Wilson, 
secured IDRC’s support for a project 
intended to decentralize the network. 
In Wilson’s view, real development 
would come when the organization’s 
Southern counterparts had set up 
self-sustaining information networks. 
She foresaw DCFRN’s African partner 
extending and improving the region- 
al membership base, while DCFRN 
continued to provide institutional 
support and professional training. 


‘LOCALIZING’ SCRIPTS 


The office in Harare, Zimbabwe, 
the first of DCFRN’s partnerships, 
addresses several important objec- 
tives. More effective participants can 
be identified in the region and better 
responses can be made to their infor- 
mation requests. Decentralization 
allows for translations into local 
languages, thereby increasing the 
number of language groups served. 
Finally, it permits local experts, such 
as Livai Matarirano, Program 
Manager for the African office, to 
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Radio is a vital tool throughout 
Africa, bringing useful information 
to farmers. 


produce scripts better suited to the 
needs of local farmers. 

“The advantages of localization 
are that you can do seasonal things,” 
says Matarirano. “When developing 
scripts here, you know where it is 
raining, what’s happening. For 
instance, in Zimbabwe and Zambia 
we have recently had rat and mice 
problems. We know that people are 
listening for alternative solutions.” 

In East and Southern Africa, FRN 
scripts are distributed to almost 
200 rural communicators working 
in 11 countries (Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Lesotho, Malawi, Namibia, South 
Africa, Swaziland, Tanzania, Uganda, 
Zambia, Zimbabwe). The scripts are 
translated from English into local lan- 
guages and broadcast on local radio 
programs. Some rural communicators 
turn the scripts into poems, posters, 
videos, films, plays, puppet shows or 
simply use them as handouts in their 
extension classes. The multiplier 
effect means that millions of people 
are reached about matters that direct- 
ly affect their lives. 

What is the content of these 
scripts? According to Matarirano, the 
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Network collects practical informa- 
tion on “everything that affects the 
farming family.” For example, a 
recent FRN package distributed from 
Zimbabwe contained scripts with 
titles such as “Protect stored beans 
from weevils,” based on information 
from a Guatemalan NGO; “Tradition- 
al, hybrid and improved crops,” 
developed by an American farmer 
with community development expe- 
rience in South Africa; and “Keep 
your cattle in good condition with 
poultry manure,” written by 
Matarirano himself. 

“It is the Network’s contention 
that better than average technology 
has been developed by village-level 
farmers somewhere in the develop- 
ing world and this technology is 
applicable elsewhere if similar con- 
ditions exist,” says Matarirano. 

“This kind of information can be 
gathered and distributed to commu- 
nicators who can disseminate it for 
the benefit of small-scale farmers.” 


ESSENTIAL FEEDBACK 


Rural communicators who apply 
to participe in FRN are accepted 
based on how they plan to interact 
with the small farmer and on how 
many people they can reach. A 
critical aspect of their involvement 
comes after the scripts are distrib- 
uted, in the “feedback” phase. Par- 
ticipants must complete a simple 
questionnaire, commenting on the 
scripts received, indicating how they 
used them, and suggesting topics for 
future packages. Those who do not 
return the questionnaire no longer 
receive the script packages, which 
are sent out free, four times a year. 

Matarirano says the feedback tells 
him that the participants greatly 
appreciate the script packages 
because of their clarity and simplicity 
of style. More importantly, “the infor- 
mation provided fills a vacuum,” he 
adds. 

The son of a farmer himself, 
Matarirano is well versed with their 
need for information. He also saw 
the need before joining FRN in his 
work as a training officer with the 
Zimbabwe Ministry of Agriculture’s 
extension service, Agritex. 
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And Matarirano is keenly aware of 
the popularity of radio as a medium 
for agricultural information. Recent 
statistics claim that in Africa there is 
one radio for every 20 people, com- 
pared to one newspaper for every 
200 people. Despite problems with 
batteries and the quality of transmis- 
sions, there is no doubt that many 
people are being reached through 
the network’s radio broadcasts and 
its rural communicators. 

Those same communicators send 
suggestions for scripts by the dozen 
to both the Harare and Toronto 
offices. Other ideas and information 
for scripts come from a variety of 
sources, including universities, 
colleges, and training and research 
institutions in the region. Libraries, 
journals and manuals are also 
scoured for new agricultural 
developments. 


ACCURACY IS PARAMOUNT 


Whatever the source, every script 
idea must be rigorously verified for 
accuracy. According to Elizabeth Wil- 
son, who recently visited the FRN 
office, this task is extremely impor- 
tant. “For instance, if you’re mixing 
something for a pesticide spray, and 
you don’t check, you could kill your 
plants!” Checking is done by experts 
in Canada and again when the 
scripts are sent to Zimbabwe, where 
the FRN’s advisory committee meets 
to thoroughly review the scripts, 


WOMEN AND THE FRN: A VALUED AUDIENCE 


Recognizing the importance of women in agriculture, the FRN makes 
extra efforts to have women participants. Many of the health, safety and 
nutrition scripts are written with women in mind. Women in Zimbabwe 
regularly use FRN’s scripts through Listeners’ Clubs, served by the 
Zimbabwe Broadcasting Corporation (ZBC). Through funding from a 
German organization, some 50 clubs were formed throughout rural 
Zimbabwe, and each provided with a radio cassette player. Broadcasts 
of 30 minutes are made weekly in Shona and Ndebele. Mr. Eddington 
Mhonda, a member of FRN’s advisory committe, does the Shona broadcast 
every Monday. Mhonda then drives to the 29 clubs in his area to respond 
to questions generated by the broadcast. According to Mhonda, the groups 


are 80% women, and all except one 


have a woman monitor. 


Mhonda recently took Elizabeth Wilson and Livai Matiranaro to one 
such Listeners’ Club in Mutoko district. They discovered that the women 
actually met in the morning to prepare for the afternoon broadcast and to 
work on projects based on information from the broadcasts. The projects 
include crushing sunflower seeds for valuable cooking oil, fencebuilding 


and poultry raising. 


At 2 p.m., the women religiously set the radio player under a tree, lis- 
tened intently to Mhonda’s broadcast, then went about taping their queries 


on cassettes provided to the groups, 


next program. 


queries that form the basis for his 


“This is something special about the network: people can be in touch 
with each other,” says Wilson. “An important factor that participants men- 


tion is fellowship — being part of something that’s all over the world 


” 


Mhonda added that there has been a discernible change in interests 
expressed by women since the Listeners’ Clubs began in 1990. Whereas 
before they had wanted information on things like recipes, they were now 
requesting information on property rights, divorce, the loss of traditions, 
and how to beat the high cost of living. 

“They see now that somebody is listening — they have found someone 


who can give an answer. They have 


lost their fear of authority,” comments 


Mhonda. In many cases, the broadcasts are also an effective way for illiter- 
ate women to be informed without embarrasment over their lack of skills 


in reading and writing. 
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Members of the Changsachrere Radio 
Listening Club in Zimbabwe critique 
broadcasts and suggest new topics for 
scripts. 


ie 


DCFRN 


revising as necessary, or dropping 
some entirely if they are considered 
inappropriate to the region. Howev- 
er, only two scripts have been put 
aside to date. 

“I think we put our scripts togeth- 
er very well,” says Wilson. “Every 
detail you could possibly know is in 
the script. If something needs stirring 
for 10 minutes, we say so — we 
don’t just say ‘stir’.” 

Presently, the core scripts are 
issued from DCFRN’s Toronto office, 
based on proven suggestions from 
developing countries. In Zimbabwe, 
Matarirano is backed by an eight- 
member advisory committee with 
expertise in agriculture, nutrition, 
health, extension, women’s affairs, 
appropriate technology and journal- 
ism. After selecting and editing rele- 
vant topics, about 12 scripts are sent 
out, and usually at least one of them 
is written locally. Questionnaires are 
also sent out, along with the African 
edition of the DCFRN newsletter 
Voices, written and compiled by 
Matarirano. 

DCFRN’s close connection with 
IDRC has proven beneficial for script 
development. For example, a recent 
question on how to grow bamboo, 
was answered through IDRC’s bam- 
boo and rattan network. DCFRN has 
also just received support from IDRC 
to write scripts based on 101 Tech- 
nologies, an IDRC publication 
describing successful appropriate 
technologies. 
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Livai Matarirano, Farm Radio 
Network Coordinator, is backed by 
an eight-member advisory committee. 


In Zimbabwe, the FRN operates 
out of the Wensleydale Farmer Train- 
ing Centre in Macheke, a mixed 
farming district some 120 km from 
Harare. The centre’s training director, 
Mr. Shadreck Tsimba, says that only 
a few people knew about DCFRN 
before it became decentralized. 
“Now a lot of people know about it. 
I’ve seen it grow; it’s an achieve- 
ment.” Tsimba, who is also the 
Chairman of FRN’s advisory commit- 
tee, says future plans include target- 
ing 10 communities, initially in 
Zimbabwe, to monitor their partici- 
pation in the Network. 

Matarirano also has ambitious 
plans for the regional network, 
including doubling the production of 
packages from four to eight per year, 
improving the communication skills 
of participants through more work- 
shops on effective radio, print and 
face-to-face communications, and 
finding and translating more sources 
of information. Within the next three 
years, he would like to have active 
participants in positions as national 
coordinators, accountable for 
implementing the program in each 
country. 

He also hopes to select a more 
appropriate name since the words 
“Farm Radio Network” do not 
embrace the many innovative forms 
of communication used to pass on 
the information from the scripts. 


Elizabeth Smith in Harare 
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THE MAKINGS OF A GOOD 
FARM RADIO SCRIPT 


The FRN chooses ideas that: 


¢ aim at increasing food sup- 
plies and improving the qual- 
ity of life of the small farmer 
and his/her family 


e are practical and simple 
enough to be communicated 
clearly (on radio, in class- 
room, person-to-person) 


e have been developed, tested 
and/or proven in the devel- 
oping world 


e are widely adaptable for use 
in areas of the developing 
world other than the area of 
its origin 


¢ cost little or nothing, requir- 
ing only resources ordinarily 
available to the small scale 
farmer 


¢ do not require any inputs 
that may be unavailable to 
the farmer, e.g. chemicals, 
drugs, innoculants, improved 
varieties, new plant species, 
animals, etc. 


e require little or no technical 
help to implement. 


Livai Matarirano 

Farm Radio Network 

P.O. Box 308 

Harare, Zimbabwe 

Tel: (263 4)42610 

Fax: (263 4) 731901 

email: Matarirano@mango.apc.org 


Elizabeth Wilson 
Developing Countries 
Farm Radio Network 
40 Dundas Street West 
Box 12, Suite 227B 
Toronto, Ont. 
Canada M5G 2C2 
Telephone/fax: 416 593 3752 


101 Technologies. From the South 
for the South, IDRC 1992, 

PEM {oyo)-c, Sorvgaul, Sy xe Wil". 

ISBN 0-88936-656-X, CA $7.95. 
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Deiat centres are an ideal 
environment for the trans- 
mission of disease. Worse yet, 
they are the major channel for 
transmitting pneumonia, the 
main cause of child mortality 
in Brazil. 


Thus we find that a young child 
will have five times greater chance 
of catching pneumonia in such an 
establishment than anywhere else, 
according to a study carried out in 
the state of Ceara in the Brazilian 
Northeast by Dr. Walter V.C. da 
Fonseca, a medical specialist in 
tropical diseases and epidemiology. 

It is a fact that in developing 
countries, as much as in industrial- 
ized countries, the number of day- 
care centres is growing constantly. 
In Brazil, the number has more than 
doubled over the last few years. But 
this growth, which is still far from 
satisfying demand, is now faced with 
the thorny problem of communicable 
diseases. 

Daycare centres that accept chil- 
dren under 6 years of age are mostly 
located in an urban setting. They 
take in, on average, between 125 
and 200 children, mainly from low- 
income families who live on the city 
outskirts. Free daycare services are 
provided only to working mothers. 
This social phenomenon is explained 
by three factors: the greater number 
of single-parent families, more 
households supported solely by the 
mother, and finally the economic 
crisis that has hit poor families most 
severely. 

It is accepted today that the extra 
income earned in general by women 
is essential if the family is to meet its 
basic needs. This female workforce 
finds work among well-off families 
as domestic servants, as well as in 
the informal sector. 

Brazilian working women thus 
have two options: leave their chil- 
dren to be cared for at home by a 
member of the family, or send them 
to a daycare centre, of which, as we 
know, the country has many kinds. 
Some of these are completely under 
the financial and administrative 
responsibility of the state, as in 


Ceara, which is the only Brazilian 
state to subsidize a network of more 
than 200 such establishments and is 
often cited as an example by interna- 
tional organizations. In other parts of 
the country, there are public daycare 
centres that are totally financed by 
the municipality, and community 
centres that are only partly so 
financed. In the latter case, the city 
pays for construction costs, water 
and sewage services and electricity, 
the purchase of food and furnish- 
ings, but only a portion of staff 
salaries; the community must make 
up the difference through a modest 
financial contribution. 


SOCIAL USE OF 
DAYCARE CENTRES 


“Kindergartens” in Brazil offer 
more than just babysitting services, 
especially for children who come 
from a poor and illiterate back- 
ground. The youngsters enjoy a 
place of privilege where, every day, 
they can eat all their meals, take two 
baths and get some rest. From the 
age of two, they are introduced to 
the letters of the alphabet, to num- 
bers, to colours, to shapes and to 
board games, and later to reading 
and mathematics. Some centres even 
offer child psychology services to 
boys and girls who have learning dif- 
ficulties or who suffer from a mild 
degree of mental retardation. The 


The educational and recreational 
services children enjoy in Brazilian 
daycares must be weighed against the 
risk of disease. 
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majority of these daycare centres 
offer a sound basic education and 
are considered in many respects as 
pre-school teaching establishments 
or nursery schools. These nurseries 
often have doctors, dentists and 
nurses to assess the state of health of 
the children. Finally, some daycare 
centres even find room to accept 
abandoned children, who are cared 
for and nourished until a family is 
found who will adopt them. 

“Daycare centres represent a bul- 
wark against the crime, child morbid- 
ity and illiteracy that poverty brings 
with it,” says Dr. da Fonseca. “They 
give children a chance to learn 
despite the deprivation of their home 
environment. They are surrounded 
by competent and qualified person- 
nel. Such institutions are valuable, in 
fact essential to the country’s social 
development. They represent a form 
of progress that must be preserved if 
we are not to mortgage the future of 
our children and of our country.” For 
this doctor, all these factors are rea- 
son to pursue research into a prob- 
lem that has never yet been studied 
in Brazil or in Latin America. 

We have long known that chil- 
dren run a greater risk of catching a 
cold, diarrhoea or pneumonia in 
daycare centres, but we were not 
aware that these centres constituted 
the number one risk factor for respi- 
ratory illnesses, and that until quite 
recently they were the principal 
cause of diarrhoea and child mortali- 
ty. Research that was undertaken in 
1989 showed an association between 
certain diseases and daycare centres, 
but it gave no specific information 
on these establishments. This gap 
will soon be filled, thanks to two 
projects being launched simultane- 
ously in two regions of Brazil. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


Dr. da Fonseca has been trying to 
analyze the incidence rates of respi- 
ratory and infectious diseases among 
400 children in the city of Fortaleza, 
who attend the same nursery there, 
and also among 400 other youngsters 
who are cared for at home by a 
member of the family. He intends 
then to compare the scope of the 
problems in each environment. 
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Another doctor, in the Department 
of Preventive and Social Medicine at 
the University of Campinas in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Doctor Aluiso 
Barros, has been observing the state 
of health of one thousand children in 
various of the 40 nurseries in the city 
of Campinas. 

For eight weeks, pediatricians 
collected data on the health of each 
child, its socioeconomic situation, its 
medical history and that of its family. 
Researchers then proceeded to 
examine the nurseries selected, 
determining the number of diseases 
reported each month, identifying 
their causes and studying their 
potential association with the ser- 
vices provided, analyzing the possi- 
bilities of transmission, contagion 
and allergy in the dormitories, class- 
rooms, bathrooms and kitchens. 

The research currently underway 
is the first to be conducted in the 
daycare environment, and represents 
the follow-up to an earlier IDRC pro- 
ject. The project is in two parts: one 
being conducted by Dr. Barros in 
Campinas is supported financially by 
IDRC, while Dr Fonseca’s project is 
supported by the British Overseas 
Development Agency (ODA). “We 
want to establish a clear comparison 
between the incidence of reported 
diseases at home and those detected 
in daycare centres,” Dr. da Fonseca 
stresses. “We want to find out what 
kind of nursery is most susceptible to 
the transmission of childhood dis- 
eases and what role they play in the 
overall public health problem. There 
is no doubt that this research will 
help us to improve the current situa- 
tion. The administrative and medical 
personnel, the community health 
workers and the parents involved in 
the research are already very con- 
scious of the scope of the problem. 
The political authorities are also 
aware, but they do not know what to 
do.” 

According to Dr. da Fonseca, the 
epidemiological data collected will 
allow the country’s managers and 
officials to design social and health 
policies based on facts. “Decision 
makers will finally have to recognize 
the importance of these data in 
planning and developing health pro- 
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Data from the study of daycare centres will allow authorities to design better 


health and social policies. 


grams, strategies and financial priori- 
ties,” he says. “The data will also be 
useful to them for knowing whether 
there will be an increase ora 
decrease in the prevalence of respi- 
ratory diseases over the next few 
years. Then they can compare the 
situation with that in different 
regions of the country, or even of 
the world. Furthermore, other 
researchers will benefit from the 
dissemination of these data and our 
methodology,” adds Dr. da Fonseca. 

For his part, Dr Barros stresses the 
economic advantage of this research. 
“The costs of services are high, and it 
is important to get full value from 
them. In a daycare centre with 
150 children, there will frequently be 
30 working staff. Their salaries, in 
addition to those of the administra- 
tive, maintenance, security, cooking 
and laundry personnel (not to men- 
tion the costs of food and construc- 
tion costs) represent a major budget, 
one that could easily be doubled to 
meet all the growing demands,” he 
stresses. 

“Is the government going to con- 
tinue to subsidize daycare centres if 
they are still going to be a place for 
catching diseases?” asks Dr. Barros. 
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“Will it invest in building new cen- 
tres, before the problem is solved? If 
we do not have precise information, 
it will be hard to convince the gov- 
ernment authorities to spend money 
in support of improvements for 
daycare.” 

“On the other hand,” Dr. Barros 
concludes, “If the researchers con- 
firm that the risk of disease is greater 
in the daycare centre, and if they 
give the reasons why, then the politi- 
cians will want to do something 
about it.” 


Denis Marchand in Brazil 


Dr. Aluiso J.D. Barros 
Department of Preventive and 
Social Medicine 

University of Campinas, Brazil 
Tel319-239-3 18> 

Fax: 19-232-1054 


Dr. Walter V.C. da Fonseca 

Rua Tomaz Acioli, 1100, apt 1202 
Fortaleza 

Tel and Fax: 85-261-0514 
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Vie of agricultural 
research appear to have 
paid off in the Pucallpa area of 
Peru’s Amazon region, despite 
interruptions by terrorist activi- 
ties. Farmers now have new 
options for forage and food 
crops that significantly 
improve the prospects of 
sustainable and economically 
viable agricultural production. 
Pucallpa, a city of 250,000 people 
on the Ucayali River, is the connect- 
ing port between the Peruvian 
Amazon and the rest of Peru. For 
50 years, the area around Pucallpa 
has witnessed deforestation at a rate 


of 20,000 hectares per year. Present 
policies in Peru do not promote 


_ destruction of the forest. However, 


Braulio Ponce 


the degree of poverty in the degrad- 
ed lands of the Andean highlands is 
such that migration continues to the 
tropical lowlands. 

The new settlers from the Andes 
clear and burn the lowland forest to 
harvest one or two crops of rice, 
maize, cassava and bananas, mostly 
for subsistence in traditional produc- 
tion systems of shifting cultivation. 
Any profits from the sale of surplus 


production are invested in cattle to 
counteract Peru’s high inflation. 
Cattle and low-productivity pastures 
— supporting only half a head of 
cattle per hectare — are the main 
features of local production systems. 

The problems of deforestation 
and land degradation have inspired 
research efforts by Peruvian institu- 
tions such as the Veterinary Institute 
for Tropical and Highlands Research 
(IVITA), the National Institute for 
Agricultural Research (INIA) and the 
Agricultural Development Founda- 
tion (FUNDEAGRO). They have been 
joined by international organizations 
such as FAO, IDRC and the Interna- 
tional Centre for Tropical Agriculture 
(CIAT) in the development of new 
farming technologies. 

Five years ago, the Shining Path 
guerrilla group destroyed IVITA’s 
main research station at Pucallpa. 
Files with decades of research were 
lost, but for researchers at institutions 
in the area the event was seen as a 
challenge to continue research activi- 
ties. Moreover, the loss of the 
research station provided greater 
incentive to pursue the project objec- 
tive of working directly on local 
farms. Farmers thus became research 
partners, and opened their gates to 
experiments and trials on their land. 
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This partnership between IVITA 
scientists and farmers had a solid 
foundation in over 25 years of local 
work. The Institute had characterized 
production systems, introduced new 
pastures species, developed soil 
management techniques, and adapt- 
ed dairy-beef cattle, based on Euro- 
pean and zebu crossbreeds, for the 
hardship conditions of the humid 
tropics. 

The collaboration between IVITA 
and IDRC began in 1981 through the 
Amazonian Production Systems 
(SPA) project. In 1985, CIAT joined 
these activities by establishing its 
major germplasm screening site for 
the Amazon as the scientific back- 
stop for another IDRC-supported 
project, the International Tropical 
Pastures Evaluation Network 
(RIEPT), which involves over 
50 institutions in Latin America. 

As a result of CIAT’s work, 
thousands of ecotypes of grass and 
legume species with forage potential 
— representing the biodiversity of 
Asia, Africa and tropical America — 
were screened under stresses of poor 
acid soils, high aluminum (Ultisols), 
and disease and insect pressures 
typical of the region. Emphasis was 
given to selecting material with high 
productivity, high feeding quality, 


The Peruvian 
«| Amazon bas seen 
: an influx of small 
farmers from the 
impoverished 
Andean region. 
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and deep rooting and nutrient 
cycling capacity. 

Unfortunately, CIAT had to leave 
the area temporarily in the late 1980s 
due to the difficulties of operating 
with foreign scientists under terrorist 
threat. By 1992, the security situation 
had improved sufficiently for 
FUNDEAGRO and CIAT to continue 
their research, in association with 
IVITA, within a new IDRC project, 
“Sustainable Amazonian Systems” 
(SAS). The purpose was to assemble 
agro-silvo-pastoral production sys- 
tems (integrating crops, trees, pas- 
tures and animals) and evaluate them 
for biological and economic sustain- 
ability. 

The earlier SPA project had 
improved incomes and sustainability 
in the medium term for small farmers 
producing milk and beef. Many small 
farmers had adopted Brachiaria 
decumbens to replace other grasses 
introduced in the early 1960s. 
However, “several issues had to be 
resolved in terms of systems sustain- 
ability in the long term,” recalled Dr. 
Alfredo Riesco, IVITA’s SAS project 
coordinator. “Although Brachiaria 
decumbens, a grass well adapted to 
poor acid soils, is highly competitive 
in the long run, soil compaction is an 
important threat to pasture sustain- 
ability, particularly under the con- 
stant pressure of the common 
grazing system in the area.” 

To improve sustainability, the SAS 
project uses superior technologies 
developed in Pucallpa or elsewhere 
in the Peruvian Amazon. These 
include soil management, new tim- 
ber species with rapid growth, and 
native fruit trees, as well as grasses, 
legumes and crops tolerant to acid 
soil, to reclaim degraded lands. 

“The objective of integrated agro- 
silvo-pastoral systems is to find bio- 
logical and economic alternatives for 
farmers. This includes an adapted 
crop that will pay for the establish- 
ment of other components, timber 
trees and fruit trees with market 
demand and grass and legume 
species for grazing and cover under 
tree plantations,” explained IVITA 
agronomist Hugo Ordonez. 

Several integrated systems are 
now being tested in farmers’ fields, 
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FROM THE AMAZON TO SOUTHERN CHINA 


The legume Stylosanthes guiannesis CIAT 184, ‘Pucallpa,’ has proven its value 
as a high-quality feed for animals and as a legume that improves soils. Outside 
Peru, its attributes are recognized in other Latin American countries. 

But the largest current impact of Stylo Pucallpa is in South China’s provinces of 
Guangdong and Hainan Island, where it is called “Pihua-do.” Its use as a forage 
legume to improve the diet of pigs and poultry and as a cover crop for rubber 
and mango plantations is spreading in the country’s most tropical provinces. 

The cultivar originates in Colombia’s Cauca Valley, where it was collected and 
initially evaluated by CIAT. In 1978, CIAT sent this experimental material to insti- 
tutions in Latin America, including IVITA. Later, as part of the IDRC-financed 
International Tropical Pastures Evaluation Network (RIEPT), it was tested along 
with other forage grasses and legumes at more than 30 sites in Latin America’s 
humid tropics, explained Dr. Jose Toledo. He witnessed the cultivar’s develop- 
ment as a member of IVITA, CIAT and FUNDEAGRO. 

At the invitation of the South China Academy of Tropical Crops in 1983, CIAT 
staff visited South China. Dr. Toledo took along packages of promising experi- 
mental materials, including Stylosanthes guiannensis CIAT 184. These materials 
were planted for the first time on Hainan Island. The Australian Stylosanthes 
guiannesis ‘Graham’ had been introduced there previously, but it is susceptible to 


anthracnose, a fungal disease. 


Due to its high productivity and resistance to anthracnose, cropping of Stylo 
Pucallpa expanded to Guangdong Province, where today there are more than 
133,000 hectares, equivalent to 4.7% of the province’s cropland. 


replacing degraded areas with young 
secondary growth and “purma,” sec- 
ondary forest that is 10 or more years 
old. 

“We have to provide alternative 
technologies and adapted compo- 
nents for farmers to stop deforesta- 
tion. Because of their tradition of 
shifting cultivation, farmers are 
inclined to deforest more and more 
in order to plant subsistence crops. 
The new technologies will provide 
an opportunity to raise their incomes 
through minimum purchased inputs 
and maximum use of already dis- 
turbed and degraded lands on their 
property,” explained FUNDEAGRO 
extension officer Kenneth Reategui. 

One tree component in the system 
— chosen for its rapid growth and 
potential market demand — is 
Bolaina (Guasuma trinita), a soft- 
wood tree mature enough for harvest 
after just 7 to 8 years. This tree — 
native to the region — is used tradi- 
tionally for rural construction, includ- 
ing houses. Marketing studies show 
potential demand for this light wood 
in Asian countries. 


THE RIGHT RICE 


Rice is the traditional crop for 
farmers using shifting cultivation. 
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FUNDEAGRO introduced 12 experi- 
mental lines of upland rices from 
CIAT, developed specifically for the 
poor acid soils of South America’s 
savannas. Local cultivars have seri- 
ous production problems due to 
weak root systems and susceptibility 
to pests and diseases. 

Dr. Miguel Ara, the FUNDEAGRO 
scienust participating in the SAS pro- 
ject, was in charge of evaluating 
these rice varieties for use in a new 
production system. He chose a line 
that almost doubled the productivity 
of local varieties under controlled 
plot conditions. 

Under actual farm conditions, the 
new rice line also gave good yields. 
It compared well against the local 
rice variety, Chancabanco, which 
requires more inputs to grow in 
degraded soils. Although Chanca- 
banco resists Piricularia (a common 
fungal disease in the tropics), it 
yields only 2,200 Kg/ha, while the 
new rice yielded 3,100 Kg/ha in 
farmer’s fields, said Fulvio Hidalgo, a 
seed production specialist working 
on the project. 

Local farmer Hipolito Tomaylla 
had experienced failure the previous 
year with a crop of Chancabanco, 
planted in the traditional way. “But 


this year, with technical assistance 
from FUNDEAGRO, I planted the 
new rice, called “Palmero” because 
the first farmers trying it are palm- 
tree growers,” he said. “I didn’t 
have any problem with this rice,” 
Tomaylla added. “No pests and the 
yield was more than 3 tons per 
hectare. I had no trouble selling it in 
the market at a good profit.” 

The new rice is being planted by 
other local palm-tree growers, within 
a FUNDEAGRO project that helps 
farmers adopt technologies gener- 
ated by the SAS project by providing 
credit and technical assistance. The 
project is supported financially by 
the Peru-Canada Counterpart Fund 
of the Canadian International Devel- 
opment Agency. 

Another plant — the legume 
Stylosanthes guiannensis ‘Pucallpa’ 
— has an important role in the new 
production system. Stylo Pucallpa 
was released commercially by IVITA 
in 1985 after several years of evalua- 
tion. It is a nitrogen-fixing comple- 
ment to the grasses in the area. This 
legume can be used alone for soil 
improvement, as a nitrogen-fixing 
legume for cover crops in planta- 
tions, and to feed animals. Therefore, 
it is an ideal component for low- 
input sustainable agriculture. 

The new production system con- 
sists of planting and harvesting a 
crop of rice. Next, rows of oil-palm 
seedlings are planted along with 
Stylo Pucallpa. This system elimi- 
nates costly weeding in the space 
between the palms and introduces 
‘nitrogen to the soil. Until the oil 
palms begin production after three to 
four years, the system also provides 
farmers good income based on the 
initial rice harvest and on dairy-beef 
production from animals fed on Stylo 
Pucallpa . 

Another production system is 
the use of mixtures of grasses and 
legumes for dual-purpose dairy-beef 
cattle. “From my point of view, the 
B. decumbens and Stylo Pucallpa 
mixed pastures are wonderful 
because they contribute to continu- 
ous and high milk productivity of 
cattle,” said Artemio Noriega, a small 
farmer who migrated from Peru’s 
impoverished central highlands. One 


An important component of integrat- 
ed farming systems, Bolaina trees are 
ready to harvest after ten years. 


of the earliest settlers, he has been 
able to gradually accumulate 30 ha 
and 70 head of Brown Swiss and 
Holsteins crossbred with zebu. These 
crossbreeds were promoted through 
an earlier program of IVITA. 

“In the field, we always find 
native pasture, but of low productivi- 
ty,” Noriega added. “Before the 
research project we had “yaragua” 
(Hyparrhenia rufa), which rapidly 
degraded after grazing. Today we 
prefer to plant B. decumbens and 
Stylo Pucallpa because they are bet- 
ter adapted to the soils and give 
good results. The mixed pasture is 
palatable to milk cows, and steers 
rapidly gain weight”. 

Research results accumulated in 
the area are being used not only by 
small farmers but also by local enter- 
prises. The San Juan brewery in 
Pucallpa is interested in developing 
plantations of native fruit trees for 
the soft drink industry. Its agrono- 
mist, Manuel Chuquiruma, was sur- 
prised to learn that Arachis pintoi 
and Centrosema acutifolium, two 
nitrogen-fixing forest legumes used 
as cover crops in plantations of the 
native fruit trees camu-camu and 
pijuayo, are the result of interna- 
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tional research. “I had no idea who 
developed these technologies, but 
they were a very important contribu- 
tion, because this cover provides a 
reasonable way to manage tree crops 
in the humid tropics, where we have 
low-fertility soils,” he declared. 

Despite the general success of 
research to date, Dr. Miguel Ara pro- 
vides a note of caution: “The so-far 
successful components being assem- 
bled in integrated systems are still 
new. They require further evaluation 
over time to be sure about their 
interactions and their contribution to 
sustainability of production systems.” 

“However, the first computer sim- 
ulation clearly suggested that the 
association of crops like Palmero 
rice, Bolaina trees with high market 
potential, and grasses and legumes is 
a good approach to reclaiming 
degraded lands with sustainable and 
high-yielding systems,” Ara added. 
The fact that small farmers are 
already adopting some of these 
techniques and are satisfied with 
the results is also encouraging. 

In the meantime, the region’s 
farmers are recovering hope for a 
better future. The drastic reduction of 
terrorism is one positive factor. And 
the new production options allow 
farmers to foresee a future that 
avoids the need to go through the 
cycle of deforestation, land degrada- 
tion and low productivity in the 
struggle to escape poverty. 


Zoraida Portillo in Pucallpa 


Dr Alfredo Riesco 

Sustainable Amazonian Systems 
Project 

IVITA, Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos 

Apartado 410068 

Lima, Peru 

HelsGl) 14135351059 

Fax: (51 14) 353 064 
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SS its emergence in 

the early 1980s, AIDS has 
become the African continent’s 
biggest health threat. It is 
already the number one killer 
among adults in some sub- 
Saharan countries. 


The World Health Organization 
estimates that by the year 2000, 

40 million people worldwide will 
be infected with AIDS or HIV, the 
human immunodeficiency virus that 
triggers the killer disease. Of those, 
25 million will be in Africa. Thus, 
Africa appears destined to continue 
to bear a disproportionate share of 
the AIDS pandemic. 

In this environment, IDRC is sup- 
porting a collaborative research effort 
by the University of Nairobi and the 
University of Manitoba intended to 
find ways to protect cer- 
tain vulnerable groups. 
The team of African, 
Canadian and European 
researchers is led by the 
University of Nairobi’s 
Dr. J.O. Ndinya-Achola 
and the University of 
Manitoba’s Dr. Frank 
Plummer. Plummer, a 
Winnipeg native, has 
conducted research on 
AIDS from a base in 
Nairobi, Kenya for some 
10 years. Over that peri- 
od, the research has 
included studies focusing 
on three diverse but 
important groups affect- 
ed by AIDS: sex workers 
(prostitutes), children, 
and long-distance truck 
drivers. Plummer’s 
collaborators in the 
70-person team have 
become one of the most 
prominent AIDS research 
groups in the world and 
certainly the best known 
such research team in 
Africa. 

Some of their most 
remarkable findings to 
date have emerged from 
a study of 1,700 Nairobi 
sex workers, 95% of 
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whom have AIDS or are infected 
with HIV. The researchers are trying 
to determine why the remaining 
uninfected five percent — whose 
behaviour is apparently no different 
from that of their cohort — have not 
acquired the disease. 

“We're very interested in how 
they resist HIV infection,” says 
Plummer. 

Something makes the AIDS- 
resistant sex workers special. “We're 
pretty sure they’re resistant to HIV in 
some way,” says Plummer. “They 
could have cellular immunity to HIV. 
There’s something about their white 
blood cells that kills the disease.” 
Finding the answer could mean a 
cure, or at least a vaccination, for 
AIDS. “It’s the best clue in determin- 
ing if there is a natural immunity,” he 
says. 

Dr. Joanne Embree, of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba’s Medical Micro- 


Nairobi. The potential for mother-to-child HIV transmission 
must be carefully balanced against the benefits of breast 
feeding. 
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biology and Pediatrics Department, 
says “if the prostitutes have an 
immune defence mechanism, then 
you're well on your way to finding 
something to cure it or at least mini- 
mize the effect of AIDS.” And if 
researchers determine the women 
are genetically immune to the virus 
“we can look at gene therapy or 
something to block the (genetic) 
receptor.” 


MOTHER TO CHILD 
TRANSMISSION 


The group is also trying to deter- 
mine the role of breast milk in HIV 
transmission between mother and 
baby. Out of 500 children of HIV- 
positive mothers, 47% were infected 
with the virus. Half of those children 
were infected through breast feeding. 

“That’s an incredibly important 
issue,” says Plummer. “Breast feeding 
is almost universal in 
Africa.” And for impov- 
erished women, without 
the resources to buy 
food or provide clean 
water, there is no alter- 
native to breast feeding 
to nourish an infant. 
Even if there were a 
choice, the benefits of 
breast feeding in devel- 
oping countries cannot 
be overlooked. They are 
vital to the health of the 
child in the first few 
years in the prevention 
of disease, particularly 
potentially fatal diarrheal 
diseases. 

This study is not yet 
complete but already the 
researchers think that a 
three to six-month peri- 
od of breast feeding 
rather than the suggest- 
ed two years may be a 
better practice for HIV- 
positive mothers. The 
researchers hope that a 
shorter period of breast 
feeding will lower the 
transmission rate of HIV 
while still giving the 
babies the necessary 
immunities to fight other 
diseases. 


Cheryl Albuquerque 


Plummer says the research group 
initially focussed mainly on women 
and children: little research was 
directed toward hard-to-reach men. 
Then, as part of a study led by the 
Kenyan researcher Dr. J.J. Bwayo, 
they set up a roadside clinic near a 
police checkpoint to contact truck 
drivers, who generally have a high 
frequency of HIV and other sexually 
transmitted diseases. 

“There is a lot of HIV along the 
truck routes,” says Plummer. They 
are a mobile population who play 
an important role in the geographic 
spread of HIV. It has even been sug- 
gested that long distance truck dri- 
vers may, in part, be responsible for 
introducing HIV to Kenya from 
neighboring countries. 

Of the 800 men in the study, 
about 30% have HIV, a figure that is 
growing by about four percent a 
year. Plummer calls the roadside bars 
and truck stops that the drivers fre- 
quent “little HIV factories.” Research 
has shown a higher prevalence of 
HIV in towns near major highways 
than in nearby towns further from 
the road. 

In 1990, the project interviewed 
350 long-distance truckers. Despite 
having adequate knowledge of AIDS 
and other sexually transmitted dis- 
eases, 80% reported having had 
unprotected sex with prostitutes 


Researcher Dr. Job 
Bwayo examines a 
patient at the truck 
drivers’ clinic on the 
outskirts of Nairobi. 


within the previous year and 25% 
reported weekly sex with prostitutes. 
Only 10% had ever used a condom. 

The roadside clinic attempts to 
change attitudes about unprotected 
sex. While drivers wait for police to 
check their rigs, they are offered HIV 
tests as well as condoms, education 
and counselling. “Most everybody in 
Kenya and Africa knows about HIV 
but they don’t do what they ought 
to,” says Plummer. “We’re trying to 
understand the impediments to 
translating knowledge to safer 
behaviour.” 

If AIDS continues at its current 
pace “within 10 to 15 years you'll be 
able to see effects on population 
growth,” says Plummer. “There’ll be 
negative population growth. Right 
now, 15% of the general population 
have HIV in Kenya. When 15% of 
your workforce have a fatal disease, 
that’s pretty important.” 

Exacerbating the health crisis are 
governments too poor or too slow to 
combat the problems. Annual health- 
care spending amounts to only about 
$6 for every man, woman and child 
in sub-Saharan Africa, according to 
the World Development Report. 
“Government’s are not putting 
enough money or resources into the 
problem of AIDS,” says Plummer. 
“They can’t hope to cope with the 
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problem with the money they have 
right now.” 


LOCAL IMPACT 


The research by the Kenyan- 
Canadian team, along with the 
educational and counselling compo- 
nents, has made a considerable con- 
tribution to slowing the transmission 
of sexually transmitted diseases in 
Kenya and beyond. “We’ve helped a 
lot of people along the way. We’ve 
prevented countless HIV infections,” 
says Plummer. 

But the research program has had 
other important results apart from its 
findings on sexually transmitted 
diseases. From modest beginnings, 
when Plummer and one or two 
Kenyan colleagues worked on small 
studies, it has grown into a sophisti- 
cated, world-renowned research 
team. Sixty members of the 
70-person team are Kenyan. 

“We've built the human resources 
to begin to deal with this problem,” 
says Plummer. “We've built a fantas- 
tic research and training facility. 
We've trained a lot of Canadians and 
Kenyans. These studies aren't possi- 
ble anywhere else in the world.” 

Embree underscores the impor- 
tance of the Canadian-Kenyan part- 
nership. “With African investigators 
much more work can get done,” she 
says. “There is much more coopera- 
tion and help. It would be a lot 
slower and not as well done if the 
Kenyan investigators weren’t work- 
ing alongside. They’ve been a great 
asset. And the expertise will stay in 
Africa no matter what.” 


Jim Beatty in Nairobi 


Drs J.O. Ndinya-Achola 
and Frank Plummer 

University of Nairobi 

Faculty of Medicine 

P.O. Box 19676 

Nairobi, Kenya 

Tel: 254-2-714851 

Fax: 254-2-582597 
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hroughout much of the 

1980s and early 1990s 
an atmosphere of violence, 
insecurity and fear marked the 
daily lives of Peruvians. Using 
tactics of terror and extortion, 
two guerrilla groups competed 
for political, economic and 
social power alongside heavily 
armed drug traffickers and 
sophisticated bands of 
kidnappers and robbers. 


In this disturbing context, Peru- 
vian researchers at the Centre for the 
Study and Promotion of Develop- 
ment (DESCO), supported by IDRC, 
set out to investigate rising levels of 
urban crime in the capital city, Lima, 
where about a third of Peru’s 22 mil- 
lion people live. (A related study was 
conducted in Guayaquil, Ecuador.) 
Their goal was to chart major trends 
in urban delinquency, to determine 
enabling factors, and to evaluate 
how people and institutions perceive 
and respond to the problem. 

What became evident, says project 
leader Abelardo Sanchez Leon, is 
that more than a decade of violence, 
coupled with a severe economic and 
social crisis, have distorted both 
people’s perception of crime and 
society’s ability to respond. 

“The concept of crime has 
become ambiguous,” says Sanchez 
Leon, a sociologist. “People’s percep- 
tion of crime is relative to profitabili- 
ty. The more lucrative a crime and 
the better the chances of not getting 
caught, the more the negative 
aspects become relative.” 

Underlying this logic is the dra- 
matic deterioration in Peruvian living 
standards and the growth of multiple 
forms of violent crime throughout 
the 1980s. 

While the violence by Peru’s two 
guerrilla groups — the Shining Path 
and the Tupac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement — was politically moti- 
vated, their methods, ranging from 
extortion and bank robbery to assas- 
sinations, were typical of those used 
by common criminals. Adding to the 
confusion, members of the police, 
the armed forces and several para- 
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Crime in Lima is increasingly complex, with the involvement of the poor, the 
police, government and drug traffickers. 


military gangs often posed as guerril- 
las to commit crimes. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF CRIME 


The increasing variety and sophis- 
tication of criminals make tracking 
delinquency in society difficult. 
New forms of crime include drug- 
trafficking, elaborate forms of assault 
and robbery, and the corruption of 
government employees, police and 
armed forces personnel. 

Peruvian newspaper headlines 
reveal the extent of the problem: 
“More than 100 police belonged to 
crime gangs in the past two years. 
Drug-traffickers use chemical prod- 
ucts robbed by common criminals. 
Army investigating at least 100 offi- 
cers for possible connections to the 
drug trade.” 

Weapons and grenades used by 
the Destroyers, an extortion band, 
were all traced back to police sta- 
tions in Peru’s interior. Most of the 
gang members were former police 
officers. In another recent case, 
dubbed “crime of the century” by 
the media, robbers, with inside help 
from a security company, ambushed 
an airport and lifted $2 million in 
cash from two airplanes. 

These new and shadowy forms of 
crime blur the line between legality 
and illegality, says Sanchez Leon. 
Modern crime organizations, like 
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drug-trafficking networks, need to 
maintain links, either through cor- 
ruption or threats, with the formal 
system — embodied by the govern- 
ment, security forces, or financial 
institutions — in order to operate. 
These links create new centres of 
power alongside the formal system, 
with the help of people inside that 
system. 

“The strength and growth of 
modern crime organizations is based 
on their connections with the social 
system and the spheres of power,” 
says Sanchez Leon. “The complete 
opposite is true for common crime.” 

Not surprisingly, researchers 
found that those involved in petty 
crime were usually the marginalized 
of society. This group included the 
poor, who tend to resort to petty 
theft or illegal activities simply to 
survive or to complement meagre 
incomes. Both President Alberto 
Fujimori and the mayor of Lima, 
Ricardo Belmont, have said that most 
Peruvians have only two alternatives: 
they either work in the informal 
sector or turn to crime. 


CRIME AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


What is new is society’s minimal- 
ization and rationalization of petty 
crime in the face of a widening gap 
between the rich and the poor and 
an upsurge of violent crime, the 
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DESCO researchers found. Delin- 
quency has become part of a broad- 
er process of social decomposition in 
which people collectively adopt 
deviant behavior because there are 
few opportunities to obtain their 
goals legally. This process has been 
fuelled by large migrations of rural 
inhabitants to the cities, unalterably 
changing a social order that has still 
not adapted to the needs of a larger, 
more diverse population. 

An important part of the DESCO 
study is devoted to putting a human 
face on the crime problem. “Many 
studies on urban development look 
at the living conditions of people in 
cities, but have no people in them,” 
says Sanchez Leon. Therefore, 
DESCO surveyed attitudes in three 
different neighbourhoods toward 
criminals and crime and interviewed 
inmates at Lurigancho, one of Peru’s 
most populated jails. The results are 
detailed in a companion book to the 
DESCO study called En el juego de la 
vida: Ser delincuente en Lima (in the 
Game of Life: Being a Delinquent in 
Lima), written by Sanchez Leén and 
Marco del Mastro. 

“What surprised me,” says 
Sanchez Leon, “was people’s image 
of who is a criminal. The criminal is 
not necessarily someone who com- 
mits a crime but is the person who 
gets caught.” 


DESCO: Ernesto Jimenez 


According to the DESCO research, 
those who go to jail often become 
victims of a system meant to reha- 
bilitate them. Inmates described 
Peruvian jails as a microcosm of life 
on the outside where those without 
resources often fall prey to exploita- 
tion and abuse, sometimes by the 
very officials who arrest them. Most 
inmates must pay guards or other 
prisoners for basic services and pro- 
tection. The majority become drug 
addicts, thus perpetuating the circle 
of crime: they usually steal to feed 
their addiction once they are 
released. 

While the Peruvian government 
has recently begun to reform the jus- 
tice and penitentiary system, DESCO 
researchers found that, in general, 
the institutional response to urban 
delinquency has ranged from inac- 
tion due to a lack of resources to 
corruption and complicity. Real 
action only seems forthcoming 
when delinquency affects middle 
or privileged sectors of society. 

Rising levels of violent crime have 
had a deep impact on the urban 
environment. Both personal firearms 
and private security services are in 
great demand. The DESCO study 
revealed that Lima now has about 
2,000 security firms and some 
312,000 people carrying firearms. 
The affluent increasingly live and 
work behind high walls, bars and 


Many Peruvians 
on the margins 
must choose 
between work in 
the informal sector 
or turning to 
crime. 
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security systems. These changes 
reflect a growing trend in other large 
cities in Latin America also hard hit 
by economic and social crisis. 
Because police patrols are largely 
assigned to middle class neighbor- 
hoods and the downtown core, it is 
not unusual for residents of shanty- 
towns to take the punishment of 
offenders into their own hands. 

In light of their findings, the 
DESCO researchers made a series 
of recommendations intended to 
improve the management of national 
police forces; strengthen their links 
with departments of crime preven- 
tion, human rights protection, drug 
traffic and terrorism, increase respect 
for democratic and constitutional 
principles; and decentralize the 
forces at the municipal level. The 
DESCO recommendations also 
included measures to involve the 
citizenry in police reforms, to exam- 
ine structures for determining posi- 
tions and promotions, to establish 
an outside body to monitor police 
forces, and to improve morale and 
wages in the forces. 

Until now, few researchers had 
focused on trends in urban delin- 
quency and criminality and how they 
affect urban development and soci- 
ety. Putting together a more compre- 
hensive picture of the complex 
nature and reach of crime within 
society, as researchers at DESCO 
have attempted, could lead to more 
effective management of urban vio- 
lence and better strategies to deal 
with such problems in the future. 


Kathryn Leger in Lima 


Abelardo Sanchez Leon 
DESCO, Leon de la Fuente 110 
Lima 17, Peru 

Tel: (51-14) 610 984 or 627 193 
Fax: (51-14) 617 309 
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‘Wire path from the 1992 UNCED Conference in Rio de Janeiro 
to a global Convention on Desertification — an initiative pur- 
sued with particular interest by African nations — will have 
taken some two years of careful and, at times, painstaking nego- 
tiation. IDRC is pleased to have supported participation by 
African NGOs and other key players in the negotiating process. 


The importance of this convention can be measured alongside 
those on Climate Change and Protection of the Ozone Layer. Its 
great significance lies in the seriousness of the issue it addresses 
and its utility as a framework for action to protect the environ- 
mental integrity of arid, semi-arid and dry sub-humid areas. 
Success in this regard could help secure the livelihoods of all 
those who rely on the natural resources of the threatened areas 
and safeguard the food security of millions of vulnerable 
people. 


With the completion of the Convention comes the difficult 
work ahead: developing national action programs and securing 
sufficient funding to carry them out. If the Convention is not to 
become ‘just another document,’ in the words of Bo Kjellen, 
Chair of the intergovernmental negotiating committee, this 
work will require the further long-term commitment of 
resources and energy on the part of governments, NGOs, 

local communities and bilateral and multilateral donors. 
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For many farmers in the Sabel, 
selling firewood is part of 
economic survival. 
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tine ecological crisis associated with desertifica- 
tion has by no means gone unchallenged by the 
global community. Indeed, nearly twenty years 
have passed since the United Nations Conference 
on Desertification (UNCOD) in 1977. Despite 
past responses, the battle against desertification 
has achieved little and it is time to draw lessons 
from past experience in order to plot a new 
course. 


Past efforts to combat desertification have tended to use 
“top-down” approaches concentrating on technical means 
to halt, control or reverse land degradation. They assumed 
that traditional systems required major transformations, that 
governments would develop and transfer new sustainable 
land use practices to rural areas and that involvement of 
local communities was neither necessary nor desirable. 

Since the early 1980s, however, there has been growing 
recognition that without the integration of local people’s 
socio-economic and cultural realities, the transfer and appli- 
cation of the world’s best technologies cannot solve the 
problem of desertification. This latter point has been identi- 
fied by most development agencies as a primary reason for 
the failure of most anti-desertification projects in the 1970s 
and 80s. 

Realities such as local institutional and authority struc- 
tures, class, ethnic and gender relations, inter- and intra- 
household dynamics, markets, trade and economic 
incentives, labour and migratory patterns, and land tenure 
and management arrangements all have profound effects 
upon the success of any development efforts, including 
projects addressing desertification issues. Integrating these 
realities into such projects cannot occur without the full par- 
ticipation of local people in all parts of project design and 
implementation. The need for a “bottom-up” approach 


[ DEFINING DESERTIFICATION 

Desertification is defined as “land degradation in arid, 
semi arid and dry sub-humid areas resulting from various 
factors, including climatic variations and human activities” 
(UNCED, Agenda 21). Land degradation means a reduction 
of the biological and economic productivity potential of 
rainfed cropland, irrigated cropland, or range, pasture and 
forest land by one or a combination of processes, includ- 
ing, among others: 

¢ displacement of soil materials by wind or water erosion 

¢ deterioration of soil physical and chemical properties 

e long-term loss of natural vegetation. 

Desertification is different from drought, although the 
problem of human-induced land degradation is intensified 
whenever drought occurs. Drought means a sustained and 
regionally extensive deficiency in precipitation causing a 
serious hydrological imbalance. 

Desertification is estimated to involve about : 

e 73% of the rangelands, 47% of the rainfed croplands 
and 30% of the irrigated lands in the drylands, thus 
affecting more than 3.6 billion hectares of the total 
world area of arid, semi-arid and dry sub-humid lands. 

¢ About 25% of the total world land area. 

e A loss of land productivity affecting 900 million people 
in more than 100 countries. Ninety of these 100 coun- 
tries are in the developing world. 

Half of the world’s people most menaced by desertifica- 
tion live in the Sahel region of Africa. Within Africa, the larg- 
est contiguous arid land mass on the continent is the 
Sudano-Sahelian zone, stretching from Senegal in the West 
to the Sudan in the East. However, drylands (arid, semi-arid 
and sub-humid) are found throughout Africa and in large 
parts of Asia, Latin America, Australia and the United States. 


concentrating upon both socioeconomic 
and technical issues is becoming ever 
more clear. 


In addition, we have learned that the 
response to desertification must be inte- 
grated at local, national, and international 


levels. At the local level, integrated 
approaches to research and action are 
required to handle the systemic complex- 
ity of linkages between people and 
nature. As a rule, interventions should be 
“cross-sectoral,” designed on the basis of 
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World status of desertification of arid lands (source: Dregne, H.E. 1983. 
Desertification of arid lands. Harwood Academic Publishers, Char, Switzerland). 


interrelated local biophysical, socioeco- 
nomic, institutional and social aspects, 
factors and processes. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
struggle against desertification will be 
won or lost at the household, community, 
and municipal level. Essentially, deserti- 
fication has been facilitated by local 
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A key element of 
desertification 
control is to 
provide local 
people with 
opportunities to 
organize 
effectively and 
influence 
representative 
institutions. 


people not having the means to use their resource base sus- 
tainably, as they used to. The causes behind the impoverish- 
ment of local people in terms of both lack of resources and 
lack of influence on decision-making processes are many 
and interrelated — insecure land tenure, population 
growth, short-term decision making intended simply to 
cope, and the general marginalization of local people. 

On the basis of this diagnosis, in order to control or even 
reverse desertification, local rural people (via their commu- 
nity-level institutions) need to: 

e have greater control and responsibility over their local 

resources; 

e be able to command a greater range and level of 

resources to be more “resourceful”; 

e participate in and influence higher-level decision- 

making processes that affect them; and 

e be able to organize themselves more effectively by 

forming or influencing representative local institutions 
and interacting horizontally with institutions of other 
communities by means of locally controlled informa- 
tion and communication systems. 

Women are often the principal household-level natural 
resource managers and the custodians of crucial knowl- 
edge about natural resource use and management. As such, 
they must have greater influence and control over their 
lives, over the natural resource base and its use, access to 
resources and credit, and effective participation in decision- 
making processes. 

The empowerment of local people, women, communities 
and institutions requires an enabling environment at 
national and international levels. Such an enabling environ- 
ment must have certain key elements. At the national level 
there must be more democratic, participatory and decentral- 
ized political and administrative structures. These structures 
would require devolving authority and resources over natu- 
ral resource management to government levels as close as 
possible to local people and institutions at the forefront of 
using and managing natural resources, i.e. those whose 
livelihood depends directly on the integrity of the natural 
resource base. 


Systems and policies for resource/land tenure and owner- 
ship must reflect existing socio-cultural diversity across 
local settings and allow statutory laws to build on local 
customary rules, instead of undermining them. Economic 
policies, structural adjustment approaches, and marketing 
structures should enhance local rural marketing possibili- 
ties and improve — or at least not affect negatively — the 
terms of trade between local communities and larger-scale 
markets and between rural and urban areas. 

Local capacity for self-help should be fostered and techni- 
cal and financial support provided to community institu- 
tions on the part of NGOs, governments and donors. 
Finally, formal education systems and policies should give 
greater weight to traditional local knowledge, combining it 
with modern scientific knowledge in natural resource 
management and use. 

At the international level, an enabling environment for 
fighting desertification would require world trade patterns 
and policies that ensure access by poor developing coun- 
tries to Northern and other Southern markets and allow 
these countries to build up and diversify their economic 
base. Some measure of protection for key sectors in poor 
developing countries may have to be allowed to support 


CURRENT IDRC RESPONSE 


At the Rio Conference (UNCED) in June 1992, African 
countries pushed for a Convention on Desertification and 
Drought. These countries have strong stakes in making the 
Convention a success. IDRC has been assisting African 
countries in building their capacity to make effective contri- 
butions to the convention process. These activities fall into 
six categories: 

1. Compilation, synthesis and dissemination of IDRC’s own 
projects on desertification in Africa. 

2. Review, generation and dissemination of knowledge by 
organizing review studies and Pan-African workshops on 
the following key issues relating to desertification and 
drought: 

a. indigenous knowledge and traditional coping strate- 
gies to prevent or adapt to land degradation (Cairo, 
January 1994); 

b. land, tree and water ownership and access issues 
(Dakar, March 1994); and 

c. impact of world trade, economic policies, and struc- 
tural adjustment programs on land degradation in 
Africa (Nairobi, May 1994) 

3. Assistance to key African NGOs in building longer-term 
capacity in informed national-level advocacy on 
desertification issues as well as in informing and partici- 
pating in international negotiating sessions en route to 
the Convention. 

4. Call for a donors’ meeting to share experiences and 
develop a consensus for future collaboration. 

5. Development of a Pan-African Research Network on 
desertification. 

6. Support for the “Earth Negotiations Bulletin,” published 
daily during the negotiating sessions for the Desertifica- 
tion Convention. 
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fledgling enterprises that cannot yet compete globally. 
Trade policies should be consistent with international devel- 
opment assistance to avoid anomalies such as subsidized 
meat exports from the European Community to West Africa 
and parallel EC development assistance to small livestock 
owners whose livelihoods are being undermined by the 
exports. International donor assistance to the South should 
also be appropriately coordinated. 

Finally, there is a need for the gradual reduction in for- 
eign debt obligations, possibly linked to progress in creat- 
ing a national-level enabling environment for sustainable 
local livelihoods and concomitant control of desertification. 


WHAT WE DO NOT KNOW 


The steps discussed above to create an enabling environ- 
ment indicate that the essential elements in a framework 
for effective action on desertification are known. Most 
elements of the framework are reflected in the draft text of 
the Desertification Convention, which was fine-tuned at the 
meetings of the intergovernmental negotiating committee 
and is to be signed by September 1994. However, there is 
little experience in translating such a framework into action 
in specific local contexts. Many questions surround the 
application of relevant knowledge, technologies and experi- 
ences and their transfer from one place to another. Other 
questions persist about how to develop the local capacity 
for such application and experience and how to facilitate 
learning processes. It is here that further research on 
capacity-building and action is needed. 

Case studies of different aspects (technical, economic, 
institutional, organizational) of particular desertification 
control measures and programs need to be identified and 
evaluated more systemically and the reasons for their suc- 
cess or failure pinpointed. Further, it is necessary to exam- 
ine and experiment with capacity-building and learning 
processes at local and national levels. 

Within the elements of the above framework, little empiri- 
cal information is available about the interrelationships 
between world trade and structural adjustment programs 
on the one hand and local desertification processes on the 
other, nor on how macro-economic policies and market- 
based instruments can be used to control desertification 
(please see article on p. 13). 

Further research is also needed on appropriate land/ 
resource tenure forms. Such research would examine how 
customary and statutory tenure forms and contents intersect 
in particular contexts and how they can be made compati- 
ble; the effects of widespread privatization of resource 
tenure in drylands in Africa; and how diverse tenure 
systems could be developed and maintained (please see 
article on p. 11). 

Another topic of great relevance is indigenous knowl- 
edge. The challenge is to effectively combine local tradi- 
tional and modern scientific knowledge to address 
desertification problems (please see article on p. 9). 


SUPPORTING LOCAL CAPACITY 


A further key area where innovation is needed is in devel- 
oping project and program modalities appropriate for local- 
level intervention. All too often, large amounts of relatively 
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IDRC-SUPPORTED PROJECTS 


Over the last 24 years, IDRC has supported hundreds of 
projects in Africa that have researched, directly or indi- 
rectly, solutions to problems of land degradation and 
desertification. These projects explored: 

¢ Components of dryland systems (soil, water, trees/ 
forests, populations), their characterization, survey and 
analysis, and the development of techniques, methods 
and tools for the rehabilitation or improved use and 
management of such components. 

¢ Specific methods and techniques for the control of 
erosion and desertification. 

e Agricultural, forest, pastoral, and mixed production 
systems and methods to increase their productivity and 
sustainability. 

¢ Social, institutional, cultural, demographic and political 
aspects of dryland resource use and management. 

¢ Information and dissemination systems. 


inflexible financial support end up undermining local 
capacity rather than strengthening it. This issue raises 
questions concerning project funding: what kinds of organi- 
zations should be supported, at what scale, with what 
mechanisms, by whom should they be controlled and for 
what precise purpose? 

In parallel to the process of developing and implement- 
ing National Action Programs, empirical research in the 
coming years on the gaps in understanding desertification 
— including issues of land/resource tenure, indigenous 
knowledge, and the impact of world trade and economic 
policy — can be fed into national processes as they pro- 
ceed in an interactive fashion. 

With the signing of the Convention this year, the world 
now has a policy tool to fight desertification. Accompanied 
by appropriate research and coordinated action at the local, 
national and international levels, there now exists the 
opportunity to move forward in restoring environmental 
integrity for threatened areas and improving food security 
and economic options for affected peoples. 


Saidou Koala (Ottawa), Hartmut Krugmann (Eastern and 
Southern Africa Regional Office), Eglal Rached (Middle 
East and North Africa Regional Office), and Ola Smith 
(West and Central Africa Regional Office) are Program 
Officers with Environment and Natural Resources, IDRC. 
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lle should the global 
community formally address 
the urgent problem of 
desertification? The question 
can seem straightforward 
enough — until one steps into 
the meeting rooms where 
details are being worked 

out by the Intergovernmental 
Negotiating Committee for the 
Elaboration of a Convention to 
Combat Desertification, or 
INCD. Then the divergent 
positions of countries from the 
South and the North on a num- 
ber of issues become clear. 
Nonetheless, after four formal 
negotiating sessions beginning 
in May 1993, considerable con- 
sensus was achieved before the 
final session in June of this year. 


The recent history of the Convention 
goes back to the United Nations 
Conference on Environ- 
ment and Development 
(UNCED), held in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1992. African 
countries pushed for a Con- 
vention during the UNCED 
process, with the result 
that language was adopted 
requesting the UN General 
Assembly to establish an 
intergovernmental negotiat- 
ing committee to negotiate 
the Convention. This 
action was taken, with 
the goal of finalizing a 
convention by June 1994. 

Some of the major areas 
of disagreement during the 
negotiations dealt with the 
socioeconomic linkages to 
desertification. Many devel- 
oped countries argued that 
socioeconomic linkages 
such as trade and poverty 
had not been satisfactorily 
proven and that some of 
these, trade, for example, 
are covered in other fora. 
They were also strongly 
opposed to having the 
Convention address 
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poverty alleviation in particular, while 
the Africans argued that poverty is an 
inevitable result of land degradation, 
and it must be addressed if the prob- 
lem is to be solved. The depth of feel- 
ing on the issue was evident in the 
words of the delegate from Benin: 
“There is a clear-cut link between 
desertification and socioeconomic 
factors. We must address poverty erad- 
ication. Iam shocked that the USA can 
propose to delete poverty eradication. 
To delete it is to negate 99% of the 
convention.” 


A GLOBAL CONVENTION? 


Underlying much of the debate was 
the call by developing countries for 
new and additional financial 
resources, which the donors ada- 
mantly objected to. Instead donor 
countries wanted to see more efficient 
coordination and more appropriate 
use of existing funds. This issue 
became apparent in debate around the 
meaning of the term “global,” a term 
central to the discussions in the intro- 
ductory chapters (preamble, objec- 


Dune stabilization in a Chinese desert. Along with 
vulnerable areas of the African continent, the Convention 
addresses parts of Asia and the Americas threatened by 

desertification. 
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tives, definitions and principles arti- 
cles). It was understood that if 
desertification were declared to be a 
global problem, then it would be seen 
as an interlinked North-South issue 
and the global community would be 
required to take responsibility to 
address it. The developed countries 
on the other hand, would only accept 
the use of the term “global dimension” 
in the preamble insofar as it describes 
the geographical extent of the prob- 
lem. This disagreement naturally 
spilled over into the debate on the def- 
inition of desertification, which was 
only resolved in the fourth session 
when a small working group chaired 
by Prof. El Kassas of Egypt proposed 
to retain the Agenda 21 definition as a 
compromise. 

In order to achieve compromise on 
certain issues, some texts were re- 
drafted in a more general format, for 
instance, those detailing the actions 
to be carried out at the local level. 
Others texts, however, were deleted 
altogether. For example, the text that 
called for abandoning trade practices 
that undermine the efforts 
of local populations — 
such as subsidization of 
agricultural exports — 
was removed from the 
Convention. 

Nonetheless, compared 
to the texts of other con- 
ventions, the draft Conven- 
tion as it stands contains 
some important references 
to the concept of partner- 
ship between govern- 
ments, NGOs, local 
communities and other 
actors to combat desertifi- 
cation. One example is 
Article 10, dealing with 
national action programs, 
which specifies the respec- 
tive roles of government, 
communities and land 
users. The Convention also 
retains, albeit without any 
elaboration, references to 
the linkages of desertifi- 
cation with socioeconomic 
factors such as poverty, 
lack of food security, migra- 
tion, and the impact of 
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The Convention recognizes the central 
importance of partnerships involving 
communities, governments and NGOs 
in efforts to control desertification. 


international marketing arrangements 
and debt. 

The negotiation of the African annex 
only started during the fourth session 
in Geneva. The general feeling at the 
third session in New York was that the 
annexes should be brief (about two to 
three pages). However, John Tesha, 
an advisor to the African group who 
was involved in drafting the annex, 
argued that the annex should opera- 
tionalize the provisions of the conven- 
tion and should therefore contain 
sufficient detail to deal with region- 
specific issues. “So when we drafted 
the implementation annex for Africa, 
we had in mind the specific programs 
of interest to Africa,” he notes. He says 
that these programs include water and 
energy issues, food security, aspects of 
trade and the international economic 
environment, popular participation, 
capacity building, poverty alleviation 
and early warning systems on drought. 


BRINGING HOME THE 
CONVENTION 


The real success of the convention, 
however, will be measured on the 
ground, in terms of how it is imple- 
mented. It is widely believed that the 
failure of the 1977 UN Plan of Action 
to Combat Desertification (PACD) was 
mainly due to lack of political commit- 
ment on the part of governments to 
implement the PACD as well as the 
absence of any institutional mecha- 


nism to persuade governments to 
muster that commitment. 

Franklin Cardy directs the Nairobi- 
based Desertification Control Centre 
of the United Nations Environment 
Program (UNEP). According to Cardy, 
“the trouble with PACD was that it was 
an agreement which said that UNEP 
should coordinate everything and 
hoped that somebody would imple- 
ment something.... But by and large, 
there wasn’t a real commitment of 
governments to really implement the 
plans of action and put programs in 
place. That’s why we need the 
convention ... to generate the political 
commitment.” 

NGOs participating in the negotia- 
tions have also called for new and 
innovative ideas that institutionalize 
the spirit of Rio with respect to estab- 
lishing partnerships between all 
sectors of society. They stress that 
financial mechanisms should ensure 
predictability, transparency and coordi- 


SUPPORTING NGO 
INPUT 


Many NGOs involved in lobbying 
on desertification issues at the 
national and international levels are 
hampered by insufficient knowledge 
of the main issues. To overcome 
these handicaps, IDRC launched a 
project to build the capacity of 
NGOs to engage in more informed 
advocacy in desertification issues, 
says Dr. Hartmut Krugmann, of 
IDRC’s East African office. Five 
NGOs — in Zimbabwe, Nigeria, 
Senegal, Tunisia and Kenya — have 
been provided with the necessary 
resources to hire full-time staff for 
three years to work on preparation 
and implementation of the UN Con- 
vention to Combat Desertification. 

Ann Heidenreich, of Climate Net- 
work Africa (Kenya), which is coordi- 
nating the project, adds that the 
project aims to increase the policy, 
analytical and networking capacities 
of these NGOs, to enable them to 
play a more effective role in provid- 
ing relevant information, to link the 
NGO, scientific and policy-making 
communities, and to advocate on 
behalf of local communities at 
national, regional and international 
levels. 
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nation at all levels. In New York and 
Geneva, NGOs proposed the establish- 
ment of National Desertification Trust 
Funds to be managed jointly by 
national governments, donors, NGOs 
and local community representatives. 
Their purpose would be to respond 
quickly to initiatives taken at the com- 
munity level without being hampered 
by too much paperwork. 

Meanwhile, financial resources and 
mechanisms for the Desertification 
Convention remain a hot issue. The 
relevant articles in the draft text are rid- 
dled with brackets, meaning that the 
wording had not been agreed upon. A 
contact group headed by Pierre-Marc 
Johnson of Canada and Bolong Sonko 
of Gambia was charged with produc- 
ing compromise on the disputed arti- 
cles for negotiation at the final June 
meeting. According to George Green, 
a Canadian negotiator in the contact 
group, “the main issue here is what is 
the most effective way to channel nec- 
essary financial resources to meet the 
priorities of developing countries, 
especially at the national and local lev- 
els.” He adds that commitment has 
more to do with the willingness of the 
parties to do something and less with 
the language of the convention. 

Realistically, the ratification process 
can take years to complete. It is there- 
fore crucial that provisions be made to 
start implementing the Convention as 
soon as possible after the final negoti- 
ating session in June. During the clos- 
ing plenary at the fourth session in 
Geneva, Bo Kjellen, the INCD Chair, 
suggested there be interim arrange- 
ments for provisional implementation 
similar to the measures taken to 
advance the implementation of the 
Climate Change Convention. It is 
expected that Kjellen will present a 
resolution on urgent action to be 
taken for African drylands. This action 
would be in keeping with the priority 
given to Africa. Although he did not 
give details, Kjellen mentioned that a 
trust fund might be started for this pur- 
pose, “to demonstrate that this (Con- 
vention) is not just another document.” 


Wangu Mwangi, EcoNews Africa 
in Nairobi 
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lie sun had not risen when 

_ Shala left her family home in 
the Northern Maghreb. She 
enjoyed the early morning 
walk through the fields of her 
family’s market gardens. Now 
in her seventies, she could 
remember walking behind 

her grandmother just as her 
youngest granddaughter was 
doing now. Together they 
listened to the birds, admired 
the dew glistening on the rows 
of vegetables and discussed 
the fact that fewer and fewer 
gardens were being cultivated. 


Ahead of them lay a ridge marking 
the boundary between the gardens 
and the scrub-covered rangelands that 
stretched away to the mountains of 
the south. As the sun rose and the day 
warmed, Shala and her granddaughter 
redirected the flow of water coming 
from springs in the base of the ridge, 
to their garden plots. Shala was using 
a water collection and distribution sys- 
tem designed by Roman engineers 
two thousand years earlier. Known as 
horizontal wells, the skills required for 
their management have been passed 
down by word of mouth since that 
time. Today, availability of labour is a 
limiting factor in maintaining and 
operating the wells. 

This and other examples of indige- 
nous knowledge were discussed by 
more than 30 specialists at a work- 
shop in January organized by the 
North Africa and Middle Eastern 
Regional Office of IDRC. The Cairo 
workshop focused on investigating 
the role of indigenous knowledge in 
the management of resources in arid 
and semi-arid areas. It revealed just 
how complex and dynamic are the sys- 
tems of traditional land management 
based upon local knowledge. 

Participants discussed situations 
where knowledge is being lost and 
land degradation and desertification 
are occurring due to the introduction 
of systems of agriculture that disturb 
the soils. Other factors of land 
degradation include changes in herd 


Indigenous knowledge comprises a 
wide range of accumulated 
experience about natural resource 
management that holds value for 
policy making. 


management, linked to limitations in 
freedom and scale of movement 
brought about by settlements as well 
as increases in populations and 
stocks. They also heard about exam- 
ples where new lore is being gathered 
in response to changes in the environ- 
ment. They recommended strongly 
that governments, and their officials, 
consider indigenous knowledge in the 
development and implementation of 
policies. The delegates also recom- 
mended that the preservation and 
protection of indigenous knowledge 
become a priority for policy makers. 


OVERSTEPPING CARRYING 
CAPACITY 


Dr. Mohammed EI Kassas, widely 
honoured as the father of the environ- 
mental movement in Egypt, explained 
that when human activities overstep 
the natural carrying capacity of the 
land, a variety of factors and processes 
or “triggering events” lead to damage 
of the soil and desertification. He 
added that most drylands are charac- 
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terized by low and variable rainfall 
and fragile soils, which makes them 
very prone to desertification. 

The containment of desertification 
involves a combined variety of correc- 
tive legal, financial, technical and pol- 
icy actions that provide the basis for 
the sustainable development of land 
and water resources in affected areas. 
It is therefore important that local peo- 
ple, who are the holders of indige- 
nous knowledge, be heavily involved 
in decisions affecting the resources 
upon which they rely. For this reason, 
participants recommended that ana- 
lysts and decision makers take indige- 
nous knowledge into full account 
when planning and implementing 
studies and development projects. 

Traditional knowledge is often deni- 
grated and ignored in the pressure to 
develop the countries of the develop- 
ing world. Dr. Donald Cole, from the 
American University of Cairo, stressed 
that nomadic pastoralism developed 
as a specialized and highly skilled pro- 
duction system after the emergence of 
irrigation-based agriculture in the Mid- 
dle East. This system provides a signifi- 
cant example of the development of 
indigenous knowledge in response to 
a specific set of environmental condi- 
tions. It also demonstrates that the 
incorporation by scientific knowledge 
of indigenous expertise is an import- 
ant, although too often ignored, reality. 

A major characteristic and advantage 
of indigenous management systems is 
the coherence with which local popu- 
lations perceive, understand and inte- 
grate interactions between the 
different components of the milieu in 
which they live. Another important 
characteristic of these systems is their 
ability to adapt to the changing cli- 
matic conditions typical of their envi- 
ronment. In particular the workshop 
recognized that traditional pastoral 
and agropastoral communities had 
complex social and economic roles to 
play in their regions and, in fact, 
offered numerous sustainable 
responses to the degradation and 
desertification problems of the semi- 
arid lands. Because of their potential 
and socioeconomic importance, these 
dryland management techniques need 
to be protected and enhanced. 


Paul Woomer 


VARIATIONS ON NATURE 


As Dr. Abdel Ghaffar El Ahmed, a 
Sudanese anthropologist, explained, 
“a distinctive feature of indigenous 
knowledge is that it encompasses the 
continuum between the landscape 
and the vegetation that exists upon it 
so that the two can be manipulated by 
people in the process of producing 
food.” It should be understood, he 
continued, that African farming and 
herding is a series of variations upon 
the themes and processes observed 
within nature. Knowledge of ecologi- 
cal processes gives resource users the 
flexibility to direct processes to their 
own advantage. He added that “Afri- 
can countries need to redesign their 
self images and create a new science- 
led and culturally aware future.” 

More light was thrown upon the 
importance of indigenous knowledge 
in the lives of the people of Africa by 
Dr. Raphael Ndiaye, an NGO 
researcher from ENDA, Dakar. He 
believes that “all who are involved in 
development have to move from par- 
ticipation to partnership.” Indigenous 
knowledge is important for the preser- 
vation of an individual’s identity as 
well as for the preservation of a nation 
because, “a people without a memory 
is nota nation.” He suggested to the 
workshop that strategies of communi- 
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On a degraded 
Savanna in 
northern Zambia, 
a farmer uses 

the composted, 
raised beds of the 
‘fundikila” system, 
an example of 
local response to 
environmental 
change. 


cation must be developed that allow 
for the free exchange of information. 
“Messages must also go from local 
people to scientists and back again,” 
he added. 

It must also be remembered, how- 
ever, that indigenous knowledge is 
owned by the people who hold it and 
use it. This means that while scientists 
and others should be able to work 
with communities in gathering infor- 
mation, the community and its mem- 
bers should have the ultimate say in 
how that information is used or to 
whom it is given. This issue raised 
considerable debate during the discus- 
sions. The participants felt strongly 
that indigenous knowledge was gener- 
ally location specific and that its trans- 
fer to other locations and cultures was 
a complex process. 


FEET ON THE GROUND 


Discussion at the workshop high- 
lighted the need to improve indige- 
nous knowledge so as to improve 
modern knowledge. For their part, 
practitioners must be able to under- 
stand and appreciate the basis of the 
coherence and flexibility of the indige- 
nous knowledge systems. Dr. Ndiaye 
reminded participants that “it must be 
remembered that the person who 
works and lives or dies with the results 
of development is the man working in 
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the field. The researcher, the develop- 
ment worker, the environmentalist, 
they all deal with complicated matters 
but each must have his or her feet 
firmly in the soil along with those of 
the farmer.” 

The workshop concluded that 
indigenous knowledge, as it relates 
to desertification, comprises a wide 
range of accumulated local experience 
about natural resource use and man- 
agement techniques, institutional and 
organizational arrangements as well as 
beliefs and values. This traditional 
knowledge can certainly be enhanced 
by the infusion of modern scientific 
knowledge: the challenge is to evolve 
the right mix between the two. Hence, 
given the importance of successfully 
combining traditional and modern 
knowledge systems, research should 
be carried out on how to best achieve 
this aim. One source of information 
might be to study how adaptations 
and innovations are being incorpo- 
rated into indigenous systems by local 
communities. In designing research 
and interventions the workshop rec- 
ommended that the cultural, ethical, 
spiritual and institutional aspects of 
indigenous knowledge systems be 
given full consideration. 


Tom Roach in Nairobi. 
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1992. The rains did not show 
up in the area of Keur Momar 
Sarr, 240 km north of Dakar, 
capital of Senegal. The millet 
did not grow and neither did 
the peanuts. The figures speak 
for themselves: 900 tons of 
millet were harvested in 1992, 
compared with 40,000 tons the 
year before. The government 
declared these villages a 
“disaster zone.” 


In doing their sowing and trying to 
earn a little income, farmers and cattle 
herders exert anarchic pressure on the 
meagre vegetation cover: severe cut- 
ting and chopping down of trees and 
bushes to sell the wood in town; 
excessive pruning to make up for the 
lack of fodder. That year, recalls El.H 
Samba Sogui Ba, President of the 
Nguer Malal cattle raisers, close to 90% 
of the livestock had to be moved to 
other pastures, sometimes as far as 
300 km away in the south of the 
country. 

1993. This year the rains came back. 
“The drought is over! The Ferlo is 
green again!” proclaimed the herders’ 
spokesman, adding that in his village 
the rural councillors seemed ready to 
put a stop to extensive livestock rais- 
ing. “They are handing out land for 
farming, without taking account of our 
needs for pasturage. And when our 
animals get into the fields, the farmers 
hit us with fines,” he explains. He 
adds that, except in serious disputes, it 
is custom that prevails. 

Twenty years ago, the old herder 
goes on, there was enough pasture 
and farmland for everyone. But now 
there are so many farmers — who are 
paying the price for shifting cultivation 
on burned-over land — that there is 
nothing left. The last fire, reported by 
a researcher from the Ecological Moni- 
toring Centre in Dakar, had destroyed 
close to 80,000 hectares in the Ferlo 
the year before. These phenomena, 
which occur here and there through- 
out the Sahel, create shortages (of 
fertile land, food, wood), sometimes 
even after the rains come back. 


To gain a deeper understanding of 
the relationship between landholding 
systems and desertification, a group of 
some one hundred experts from 17 
African countries and several NGOs 
met in Dakar in March 1994. The meet- 
ing, organized by IDRC, dealt with 
“the impact of landholding systems 
and traditions of property and access 
to resources on land degradation and 
desertification in Africa.” 

Malarmine Savané, Secretary Gen- 
eral for NGO Coordination in Senegal, 
recognizes that the land tenure prob- 
lems linked to desertification have 
now become part of everyday life for 
rural people. This, he says, is because 
the modern concept of landholding 
rights is often poorly understood by 
farmers and even by the rural council- 
lors who manage the area’s natural 
resources. This problem is com- 
pounded by the lack of communica- 
tion and information. Savané speaks 
of a “dialogue of the deaf” between 
the rural people who use the land and 
the proponents of traditional landhold- 
ing systems, whether these are Islamic 
or modern. Not so, Ibrahima A. Touré 
seems to retort in his study, Landhold- 
ing Systems and the Struggle against 
Desertification, "Which invokes 
another reason. In Africa, he says, “the 
modern legal system does not con- 
sider pastoralism as a proper way of 
putting the land to use.” 

Farmers are no better off in many 
regions of Africa, however, “as long as 
they farm the fields of our ancestors in 
the village,” says a farmer in Guanket, 


Modern property 
regimes that 
favour private 
land holdings 
impose 
constraints on 
pastoralism, a 
tradition well 
adapted to the 
semi-arid 
ecosystem. 
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in northern Senegal, “there are no 
problems. But whenever they try to 
legalize this property right or to 
acquire new land /egally, the rural 
council stubbornly refuses.” What 
happens then is that outsiders come 
and settle in. 


THE WOMEN’S TOKERS: A 
SUCCESS STORY 


Irrigated farming has been intro- 
duced in the once-dead Ferlo valley, 
and has brought it back to life. But 
women still constitute a marginalized 
group. Alima Touré, president of the 
N’Diobéne Keur Women’s Group, 
complains that only crumbs of land 
are parcelled out to her members: just 
4 hectares for almost 40 women. 
Although Touré is well aware of the 
many obstacles to her chances of 
becoming a rural councillor (such 
cases are very rare), she is neverthe- 
less determined to reverse this ten- 
dency. How? By sensitizing and 
informing her sisters better about their 
rights, and so helping them improve 
their living conditions: more farming 
income, various forms of education 
(literacy, market gardening, for 
example), and lightening the female 
workload. According to Touré, “if the 
farmer knows that his plot of land 
belongs to him, he will suddenly feel 
responsible, and will look after it prop- 
erly and produce still more.” Touré 
also cites the example of the tokers, 
these “traditional fields,” located just 
behind the villages: well enclosed 
with live hedges of salane (of the 
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euphorbia family), these agro-sylvo- 
pastoral lots resist wind erosion and 
the effects of cattle grazing. In short, 
the women’s tokers, having defied 
desertification, are still a success today. 

Researchers presented similar exam- 
ples at the Dakar meeting. Babacar Ba 
spoke of the Schilah Lahmir system, a 
natural resource management system 
based on the empowerment and par- 
ticipation of local communities in 
Mauritania. In the Mare d’Ouly region 
of Burkina Faso, Touré reported, tradi- 
tional rights to use of the natural 
environment have been seriously dis- 
rupted by the incursions of man and 
livestock. But according to custom, he 
explained, the assigning of lands was 
a function of their potential for use: 
cultivation of the dunes or pastoralism 
in the non-cultivated areas. Result: the 
lands of the Targui chief Akam (which 
extend from Sagona to Sikiri) were the 
only ones to escape degradation of 
their vegetation cover over the last 
30 years. ; 

For the experts, the people them- 
selves thus play a fundamental role in 
resource management and in the strug- 
gle against desertification. The experts 
point out that nearly 3 million people 
died during the 1980s in Sub-Saharan 
Africa as a direct result of this scourge. 
The situation is hardly more encourag- 
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ing when we realize that arid and 
semi-arid lands make up a third of the 
continent: 75% of pasture lands are 
desert, as is 60% of rain-fed agricul- 
tural areas and nearly 20% of irrigated 
lands. It is not surprising that at the 
Rio Conference in 1992, African coun- 
tries demanded that drought and 
desertification should be recognized 
as a global problem that the interna- 
tional community must face up to. 
Thus, Chapter 12 of the Action 21 plan 
was devoted entirely to this double 
problem. Senegal’s Minister for the 
Environment and Protection of 
Nature, Adboulaye Bathily, considers 
the struggle against desertification to 
be “a battle for civilization.” The shape 
of African civilization will be depen- 
dent for thousands of years on the suc- 
cess of this undertaking, he says, and 
this is especially true for the countries 
of the Sahel. 

In recognition of this, reforms are 
now planned everywhere in Africa, in 
Niger and Burkina Faso as well as in 
Senegal. But, stresses Ibra Ndiatte 
Ndiaye, President of the Regional 
Council of Louga, they will have to 
lead in the direction of a new way of 
land management, and ensure that the 
people are democratically involved in 
the decision-making process. This will 
require, he explained, that every vil- 
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Women often have little say in the use 
of resources, despite the fact they are 
frequently the community members 
most knowledgeable about land 
management. 


lage must be equipped with a land 
title registry and in particular with 
socioeconomic statistics that reflect, 
for example, the number of inhabi- 
tants and cattle, the acreage devoted 
to agriculture and to pasture. 
Although it may not have provided 
any “miracle solutions,” the Dakar 
meeting, according to a delegate from 
Burkina Faso, Djiry Dakar, allowed 
people to grasp the many facets of 
landholding systems. This is a useful 
tool for taking up negotiations under 
the Convention on Desertification. 
Tidiane Gaid, for one, says that “for 
20 years, states have tried to find solu- 
tions to the problem of desertification 
by stressing technology (anchoring of 
the dunes and reforestation programs, 
for example). Yet we have realized in 
recent years that people play a major 
role in resource management, and so 
the socio-economic aspects are very 
important. This is why the experts’ rec- 
ommendations are now stressing that 
the real solution to environmental deg- 
radation does not lie in privatizing the 
resources. Every country, they say, 
should be guided by co-management 
and should take account of the special 
characteristics of each land area. 


Madieng Seck in Senegal 
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A MARKET FOR DRYLANDS AND DESERTS: 


lite depth of economic and 
environmental stress in eastern 
African nations is leading 
researchers to examine closely 
a sensitive topic: the links 
between global trade patterns 
and economic policies on the 
one hand and severe land 
degradation and desertification 
on the other. 


The early evidence suggests these 
links are indeed extremely important. 
Nearly three decades of environmen- 
tally blind policies, especially in semi- 
arid and arid lands, have been 
compounded by the exigencies of 
international trade and structural 
adjustment policies whose design has 
not taken into account environmental 
considerations, further encouraging 
ecological deterioration and acute eco- 
nomic stress among local people. 


Recent research indicates that defor- 
estation and soil erosion are spreading 
at an unprecedented pace in the 
region. The looming environmental 
crisis spells a troubled future for the 
nations of this region, whose econo- 
mies are largely dependent on agricul- 
ture — especially cash crops such as 
coffee, tea, tobacco and others. Kenya 
and Uganda derive 50% of their export 
earnings from coffee and Ethiopia 
70%. This dependence on export 
crops leaves the already impoverished 
nations particularly vulnerable to fluc- 
tuations in the international markets, 
where they have little or no control 
Over prices. 

Following the plunge of coffee 
prices in the eighties and early nine- 
ties, for example, most of the govern- 
ments responded by raising the 
acreage under the cash crop, usually 
in the most productive arable land. 
Increased exports require intensive 
use of chemicals such as fertilisers and 


Expanded production of export crops such as coffee beans can push food 
crop cultivation to ever more marginal and vulnerable lands. 
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pesticides, which have been accused 
of causing grave ecological problems 
in Kenya and other countries. 


MARGINAL LANDS 


As the pressure to earn foreign 
exchange increases, food crop farm- 
ing and associated population groups 
have consequently been pushed to 
marginal lands, with dire effects on 
the drier and less productive eco- 
systems. “The pressure on natural 
resources has reached a new high as 
the need for foreign exchange 
increases,” says Dr. Mohamud Jama 
of the University of Nairobi. “In fact, 
irreversible damage may have been 
done in most of the countries of the 
region.” 

Jama is one of a team of researchers 
led by Dr. Nehemiah Ng’eno who 
have been conducting a review of the 
impact of world trade, economic poli- 
cies and structural adjustment pro- 
grams (SAPs) on desertification in 
eastern Africa under the auspices of 
IDRC. Similar reviews were carried out 
for other sub-regions of Africa for pre- 
sentation and discussion at an IDRC- 
sponsored, Pan-African workshop 
held in May 1994 in Kenya. 

Ironically, cash crop farmers are not 
spared the effects of the trade imbal- 
ance, which favours the North. The 
general distress caused by falling cof- 
fee prices has combined with spiral- 
ling input prices linked directly to 
structural adjustment policies to turn 
farmers in the prime agricultural 
Kiambu district in central Kenya into 
paupers, reports Mrs. W.N. Karugu. 

Says the researcher: “Formerly rela- 
tively affluent smallholders became 
poor almost overnight. Standards of 
living fell dramatically, turning former 
‘necessities’ such as education, medi- 
cal services and savings into ‘luxuries.”” 

At the height of the crisis in 1991, 
desperate farmers operating without 
the benefit of government support 
schemes were unable to purchase 
quality inputs, which led to the soil 
being stripped of essential minerals 
and exposed to erosion. To meet their 
fuel needs, they indiscriminately cut 
down shrubs and trees. Some even 
uprooted coffee trees in defiance of 
the law, leaving the bare soils open to 
erosion by the elements. 
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In Karugu’s words: “Escalating pov- 
erty merely encourages unsustainable 
land use practises as pressing immedi- 
ate needs overshadow long-term 
considerations.” 


Smallholders disillusioned with poor 
and delayed returns from cash crops 
often shift to food crops. But these too 
have been hit in the recent past by 
low prices, population pressure, 
expensive inputs and environmental 
degradation following the breakdown 
of traditional farming systems. 


As a result of these processes and 
recent severe drought, five million 
Kenyans presently need famine relief. 
The decline in food production means 
that the country must import 10 mil- 
lion bags of maize, 1.12 million bags 
of wheat and 200,000 bags of sugar. 


Efforts to boost food production 
often means turning to semi-arid and 
arid areas with their attendant climatic 
limitations and the pastoral nature of 
local inhabitants. After a period of 
total neglect in the colonial and 
immediate post-independence era, the 
Kenya government moved in the late 
seventies to launch projects based on 
irrigation and designed to maximize 
food production. Despite their poten- 
tial, these efforts have proved just as 
detrimental to the environment, 
prompting Jama to observe: “Where 
projects, especially those involving 
diversion from age-old cultural prac- 
tices, have been imposed on the peo- 
ple by government, the results have 
been severe dislocation of the people 
and damage to the environment.” 


In her study on socio-cultural 
aspects of desertification, Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Oduol puts up a convinc- 
ing case for the participatory approach 
to development planning, bringing 
together the community, non- 
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governmental organizations and the 
government to combine indigenous 
and modern knowledge to combat 
land degradation. 

In the traditional order, environmen- 
tal concerns were built into religious, 
political and economic activities. 
Taboos, beliefs, attitudes, social net- 
works, division of labour and cultural 
practices were adapted to environmen- 
tal needs. But the advent of the money 
economy and “mechanisms such as 
industrialization, urbanization, tour- 
ism, commercialization of agricultural 
and pastoral commodities” have bro- 
ken down indigenous culture and 
habitats. 


SACRED FORESTS 


Oduol illustrates the point with the 
example of the allocation of religious 
shrine forests — known as makaya — 
on Kenya’s coast to tourist hotel devel- 
opers without regard for the wishes 
and advice of local residents. The for- 
ests, previously conserved diligently, 
have since been denuded in the pro- 
cess of constructing tourism facilities. 
The local people are left with no 
access to their shrines. 

In fact, the tourism-related aspects of 
land degradation and inequitable dis- 
tribution of benefits have lately gained 
a prominence all their own as Kenya 
seeks a viable alternative to agriculture 
as a major foreign exchange earner. 
Studies in popular tourist destinations 
such as the Maasai Mara have shown 
that even here success is not without 
its costs as hordes of tourists, esti- 
mated at one million in 1993, disturb 
the wildlife and environment with 
impunity, aside from the fact that local 
populations see none of the economic 
benefits. 

But so long as eastern African coun- 
tries remain embroiled in the debt 
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Tourism in eastern Africa comes at 
the cost of millions of visitors and 
facilities development in 
environmentally sensitive areas. 


crisis, environmental considerations 
will be pushed to the back burner. 
Solutions to the dilemma must resolve 
inequitable financial arrangements 
and terms of trade that hurt the poor, 
says Jama, who suggests debt repay- 
ment waivers and the injection of 
substantial aid into the region as a 
necessary but not sufficient precondi- 
tion for changing attitudes. 

The role of poor planning by urban- 
based bureaucrats who have little feel 
for the environmental consequences 
of their decisions can hardly be dis- 
puted. Government and donor pro- 
jects introduced in the dry Narok, 
Marsabit and Baringo districts of 
Kenya to boost mixed farming, for 
example, floundered because they 
failed to take into consideration local 
conditions and culture. As a result, 
they only served to apply greater 
pressure on land that had little capac- 
ity to carry the kind of development 
envisaged. 

If poor peasants are to be persuaded 
to become more productive and able 
to take environmental conservation 
seriously, suggests Karugu, there must 
be government support to small- 
holder food production in the form 
of subsidies — and subsidies are 
anathema to SAPs. Larger farmers who 
earn well are more likely to benefit 
from SAPs as well as engage in envi- 
ronmental protection because they 
have the means and resources and 
they recognize that it is to their advan- 
tage in the short and long term. 


Lucy Oriang in Kenya 
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HE UNIVERSITY AS AN 

INSTITUTION TODAY 

Topics for reflection 

y Alfonso Borrero Cabal 

Meer AQ years of rapid expansion, 

ns of higher education world- 
are facing major financial con- 


straints. 

In The University as an Institution 

Today, author Alfonso Borrero Cabal 
argues that the university administration 
must reflect a specific goal and vision 
for the institution. 

Borrero Cabal traces the origins of the 
university concept to its current state 
and examines the university's philosophy 
aS an institution; its structures; and its 

Service to culture and the professions. 
The University as an Institution 
Today is an all-encompassing study of 
uiversities, setting guidelines for assess- 
1g the efficiency of the university's 


some: 


tutional structure. 
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BEYOND DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION 
Toward a new era of global and naman 
security 
by Fauzya Moore 

Profound changes have occurred during the past few 
years, from reduced military needs to economic restruc- 
turing and social unrest. For Canadians, both domestic 
and international changes have driven home the message 
that we are more vulnerable and dependent on external 
factors. In other regions of the world, inequitable and 
inadequate access to resources and a lack of representa- 
tion in national and international forms of governance 
have been long-term realities. 

If development assistance is to make an impact, it too 
must evolve to reflect the changes of the past decade. 

Beyond Development Cooperation documents pro- 
ceedings of an international conference of the same name. 
Hosted by the Society for International Development in 
October 1993, it calls for renewed thinking on develop- 
ment cooperation. 
IDRC 1994, 81/2 x II, 60 pp., 
0-88936-714-0, CA $16.95 
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MEASURING THE IMPACT OF 
INFORMATION ON DEVELOPMENT 
edited by Michel J. Menou 

With shrinking dollars available for collecting and man- 
aging information, particularly in the developing world, 
there is increasing pressure to prove the value of informa- 
tion investments. But how do we do this? 

Key information specialists from around the world ana- 
lyzed this issue — through-to-face discussion and the first- 
ever international computer conference on the subject. 

Measuring the Impact of Information on Develop- 
ment documents the discussions of these experts and 
their suggested approaches for proving that information 
does have an impact, whether it be to save money, save 
lives, or empower people. 
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THIRSTY CITIES 


THIR ST'Y Urban environments and water Sionh 
Tas males Het pet anh in Latin America 


by Danilo J. Anton s 

In Thirsty Cities, author Danilo J. Anton examines the water 
situation in a selection of Latin America cities, focusing on several 
aspects — dependence on surface water, groundwater contamina- 
tion, the inadequacies of distribution systems, and the policies 
governing water usage. Through various examples, Anton demon- 
strates that solutions must address environmental, demographic, 
legal, political, and behavioural issues. ie 

Thirsty Cities shows that equitable and sustainable water sys- 
tems can only be created when all issues of urban development _ 
have been taken into account. 
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0-88936-666-7, CA $19.95 
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ENERGY RESEARCH IN 


DEVELOPING ’ 
COUNTRIES E D RC : S 
edited by Stephen Graham 


During the past few years, the . i 
topic of energy has been heating 
up. Today, pollution and exces- eo Nn a 
sive energy use are primarily 
responsible for many of our envi- 
ronmental problems. pare asim | 

Energy Research in Developing Countries : an d 
Developing Countries summa- : 
rizes the 14-volume Energy 
Research Group (ERG) series, 
which is copublished by IDRC, 
United Nations University, and 
Wiley Eastern, India. 

Energy Research in 
Developing Countries helps 
readers to better understand the 
wide range of energy sources 
and uses, particularly from the 
perspective of the developing 
world. It includes enough detail 
to enable readers to identify 


options and make comparisons. t O 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATION 
: The institutions of knowledge in a 
pe che developing countries eae 
edited by Benjamin Alvarez and Hernando ies 1h 
Laying the Foundation identifies the techniques that have 
proven to be most successful at increasing the efficiency of 
research institutions in the developing world. The contributing 
authors analyze the factors linked to the success or failure of an, 
institution and provide criteria for evaluating an institution’s effec- 
tiveness. 
Laying the Foundation focuses on case studies of research 
institutions in the South; but its message is relevant throughout 
the world. 


IDRC 1994, 228 pp., 53/4 x 8374, 
0-88936-684-5, CA $21.95 
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The A case study of international 
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A Case Study of sftennation Oa 


computer networking 
by Georg Lindsey, Ken Novak, Selcuk Ozgediz, and 
David Balson 

When it was first created in the 1980s, CGNET — the comput- 
er-based communication network of the Consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research — was a ground-breaking 
achievement. 

Using a case-study format, the authors combine their collective 
experience to describe the development of the CGNET communica- 
tion network and related technology. The CGNET Story shows 
the power of electronic communication and provides a comprehen- 
sive account of how it can be established internationally. 


ee IDRC 1994, 139 pp., 53/4 x 8374, 
exp 0-88936-678-0, CA $16.95 
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The case in animal research 
edited by Doug Daniels and Barry Nestel 
Many existing research programs may be 
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is the record of that event and provides the 
first systematic investigation to identify 
resource requirements in animal research. 

Editors Doug Daniels and Barry Nestel 
present comprehensive guidelines for estab- 
lishing the minimum resource levels required 
to successfully undertake animal research 
programs. 


Edited by. 
DOUG DANIELS and BARRY NESTEL 
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THE END OF A MILITARY CENTURY? 
by Albert Legault 
In The End of a Military Century?, Albert Legault challenges 
the acceptance of war as a legitimate expression of conflict and 
advocates global responsibility to increase the chances of survival 
for our planet. He breaks new ground by blending various schools 
of thought to propose a triadic model of international relations: 
“peace by might,” “peace by right,” and a “transsystemic” model 
that calls for development in harmony with nature. 
____Using empirical data, the author reveals the economic conse- 
quences of war and gives a new direction to the ethical debate as 
it sheds light on the changing relationship between science and 
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MOVING PEOPLE 

Transport policy in the cities of Brazil 
by Alan Douglas Poole, Marcus C. Melo, and 
Regina S.V.M. Pacheco 

Moving People is the first English-language book to 
address the increasing important problems associated with é SSAA aoe 
urban passenger transport in Latin America. The authors ee a 
concentrate on Brazilian cities but explore environmental 
and financial issues that are of growing concern through- 
out the world. 

The book reviews various elements that must be con- 
sidered when designing appropriate policy for passenger 
transportation, including demand, congestion, socioeco- 
nomic equity, environmental and energy impacts, pricing, 
and finance. It also focuses on the importance of modal 
choice, system integration, regulation, and ownership. 

Moving People is an excellent reference tool for urban 
transport planners and for people interested in the energy 
and environmental impacts of urban transport policy. 


IDRC 1994, 190 pp., 53/4 x 8374, : 

0-88936-658-6, CA $24.95 CITIES FEEDING PEOPLE 

Il existe également une version francaise de cette publication. An examination of urban 

agriculture in East Africa 

by Axumite G, Egziabher, 

Diana Lee-Smith, Daniel G. Maxwell, 

Pyar Ali Memon, Luc Mougeot, and 

Camillus J. Sawio 

People For the urban poor of the South, food ts 
becoming a prohibitively expensive commod- 
ity. Urban agriculture, is it argued, can help 
to solve this problem. But most Southern 
governments do not support it. : 

Cities Feeding People examines urban 
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ea reenenreens agriculture in East Africa and proves that it 
of Urban Agriculture i 2 
in East Africa is a Safe, clean, and secure method to feed 


the world’s struggling urban residents. 

Cities Feeding People. provides the hard 
facts needed to convince governments that 
urban agriculture should have a larger role 
in feeding the urban population. 
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CULTURAL EXPRESSION oe ae fe be francaise de a a 
IN THE GLOBAL VILLAGE publication: 2 
edited by David Nostbakken and Charles Morrow 

Will advances in communications technology help liber- 
ate individual and societal cultural expression for positive 
ends? Or will the media serve only as a form of manip- 
ulation and cultural repression? 

This anthology draws upon papers presented at a sym- 
posium on communications and development that preced- 
ed the 1992 Conference of the International Institute of 
Communications in Montreal, Canada. The participants sug- 
gest innovative ways to redress the balance in access to 
the means of communication, particularly television. 


IDRC and Southbound 1993, 191 pp., 61/4 x 9172 an fs ee He 


To order Cultural Expression in the Global Village: iia ge esa 
Canadian and US orders: 
0-88936-702-7, CA $19.95 send to: 

IDRC Books, PO Box 8500, 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIG 3H9 

Tel: 613-236-6163 (ext. 2087), Fax: 613-563-0815 


African, Asian, European, and Latin 
American orders: ( 
983-9054-04-X, US $15.00 send to: 4 
Southbound, 9 College Square, 10250 Penang, Malaysia Soumoun 
Tel: 60-4-228-2169, Fax: 60-4-228-1758 a eee . 
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Noob @ Cs rik SAT EL MEMORY BASE 


like Sahel Documentation 
Network, RESADOC, is now 
fifteen years old. This is long 
enough to draw some lessons 
from experience and to assess 
the contribution the organiza- 
tion has made to scientific and 
technical knowledge of the 
Sahel. The objective pursued 
by the network is to provide 
better access to such resources 
and to use them effectively to 
find solutions to the region’s 
development problems. 


What are the points of reference that 
might allow us today to understand 
the importance of this documentation 
network, its accomplishments and its 
limitations? How can we appreciate 
its evolution in light of the recent 
changes within ICDSC, the Permanent 
Interstate Committee for Drought Con- 
trol in the Sahel? 

The ICDSC, created in September 
1973, is an organization for regional 
cooperation made up of Burkina Faso, 
Cape Verde, Gambia, Guinea-Bissau, 
Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal and 
Chad. As early as the 1970s, the ICDSC 
and the Club du Sahel were already 
stressing the inadequacy of both the 
available studies and the capacity to 
develop programs, given the objec- 
tives to be pursued. This, it was said, 
was one of the factors inhibiting any 
large-scale action to promote develop- 
ment in the Sahel. 

The two partners suggested then 
that the Sahel should equip itself with 
its own “memory base of studies,” that 
would consist of a database where the 
record of such work would be kept. It 
was in this context, in 1976, that IDRC 
asked consultants to propose a 
regional structure that would translate 
into fact the initial proposal for creat- 
ing a “Sahel memory base.” The idea 
of a Sahalian Scientific and Technical 
Information and Documentation Net- 
work (RESADOC) was adopted at that 
time, to be coordinated by the Sahel 
Institute, that would link up national, 
regional and international documenta- 
tion services. When it was created in 
October 1977 the Institute, which was 
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RESADOC permits the collection 
and exchange of research on 
development problems in the Sahel 
such as desertification. 


attached to the ICDSC, was given the 
task of improving the gathering, pro- 
cessing and exchange of information 
on development in the countries of 
the Sahel. This was the beginning of 
one of the first experiments in docu- 
mentation in Sub-Saharan Africa. It 
immediately evoked a real interest 
both in the Sahel and among the first 
donors: IDRC and certain American, 
German and French organizations. 
Over the years, other organizations 
have also lent their support to the net- 
work. 


THE CHALLENGE: NINE 
COUNTRIES, ONE NETWORK 


In creating a network instead of a 
centralized system, the founders of 
RESADOC were launching themselves 
on a difficult course. At the beginning, 
documentary management in Sahel 
countries was of uneven quality, and 
most of them did not have an ade- 
quate infrastructure. There were few 
professionals specialized in documen- 
tary techniques; information process- 
ing and storage systems were for the 
most part manual; a few rare compu- 
terized systems existed, mainly for 
application in producing bibliographic 
indexes. This lack of consistency was 
worsened by the lack, especially at the 
national level, of any coordination of 
existing documentation systems. In 
such circumstances, the first thing to 
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be done was to harmonize the process- 
ing of information and strengthen the 
capacities of personnel in the partici- 
pating centres. These actions led to 
the creation, or strengthening, of infor- 
mation handling capabilities in most 
of the countries. In the current eco- 
nomic context, RESADOC can take 
pride in having developed Sahelian 
“awareness” of documentation, as 
illustrated by the remarkable efforts 
made by various countries, without 
any outside help, to develop their 
own minimum organizational infra- 
structures for improving their situation 
with regard to scientific and technical 
information. 

These efforts allowed RESADOC to 
consolidate its components, whether 
regional (Coordination Centre of the 
Sahel Institute in Bamako, in Mali, and 
participating centres belonging to spe- 
cialized regional or sub-regional agen- 
cies), national (in each country, a 
national centre is linked to sectoral 
centres) or international (cooperation 
with documentation systems and cen- 
tres outside the Sahel). One result of 
this cooperation is the common 
database, which is one of the richest 
sources of information on develop- 
ment in the Sahel. Furthermore, 
RESADOC cooperates with the special- 
ized networks on agro-forestry and 
drought resistance. 


POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 


Use of the common database has 
made it possible to produce several 
bibliographies, general or selective, 
often aimed at technicians in the field. 
This bibliographic activity, however 
useful it may be, still has its limita- 
tions. These are, first of all, in terms of 
logistics: it is difficult to get the docu- 
ments; the material for using microfilm 
is inadequate, if it exists at all; 
telematic links between the centres 
are poor. There are also technical limi- 
tations: the products are often poorly 
adapted to the various categories of 
users, and staff are not trained in non- 
documentary approaches. The poten- 
tial of RESADOC is thus far from being 
fully utilized. 

There is no doubt that the greater 
part of the success achieved by 
RESADOC since its creation lies in the 
structuring and functioning of the net- 
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work. We must admit however that 
these are still precarious, given the 
lack of clearly understood rules to be 
observed by the responsible parties — 
there is no such thing as coordination 
among national participants. Participa- 
tion in the network still depends 
largely on the good will of the 
national correspondents, who are for 
the most part without any political or 
even institutional support. The lack of 
financing is often cited as a reason for 
the lack of action by one network or 
another. The lack of funds, however, 
cannot explain nor justify all the defi- 
ciencies that have been noted. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


No one can deny however that per- 
manent financing sources must be 
found. For the last fifteen years, most 
of the network’s activities have been 
financed by donor agencies. This 
extreme financial dependence of 
RESADOC poses problems, whether 
for its functioning, for its staff salaries 
or for replacing essential equipment in 
a sector where technological evolution 
is among the most rapid anywhere. 
This financial dependency is becom- 
ing critical, now that the ICDSC has 
chosen to reduce its operational obli- 
gations and rationalize its programs. 
The RESADOC coordination centre 
has been forced to lay off part of its 
staff. 

In this setting, is it reasonable to 
expect that RESADOC can remain via- 
ble without massive and continuing 
support from external financing 
sources? Will the network be able to 
generate or mobilize other types of 
resources that might allow it to main- 
tain itself and to adapt to structural 
and technological changes? 

It would be unrealistic to expect 
complete self-financing when one real- 
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A shared data base has allowed 

RESADOC to produce numerous 
bibliographies for the use of field 
technicians, among others. 


izes that even in developed countries, 
information systems still rely heavily 
on public subsidies or on help from 
institutions. Nor is there any use in try- 
ing to attract external support to 
ensure the survival of RESADOC with- 
out taking the necessary steps to adapt 
to current technological change 
(telematics, new electronic supports). 
These are going to have an influence 
on the network’s structure and the 
ways it operates. In short, RESADOC’s 
capacity to generate revenue will 
depend on a more effective institu- 
tional framework. 

It is also important to note that the 
future of library services cannot be iso- 
lated from that of other data systems 
(factual, statistical, etc.) that are being 
developed in other areas of the 
ICDSC. It would be desirable further- 
more if the Committee could plan for 
better coordination of its information 
systems, to demonstrate their comple- 
mentarity thanks to the development 
of integrated knowledge databases. 
This is what it will take if the scientific 
and technical information accumu- 
lated by ICDSC is to be put to better 
use for the development of the Sahel 
and the battle against desertification. 

Given both its potential and its his- 
tory, RESADOC should play a leading 
role in the information policy of the 
ICDSC. 


ALIOUNE B. CAMARA, Program 
Administrator, Information Systems 
and Science, IDRC, Dakar. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF 
RESADOC 


Objectives — Gathering of scien- 
tific and technical documentation, 
supplying information to users; 
access to external information 
sources and transfer of information 
technology; encouragement of docu- 
mentation; inter-state cooperation; 
personnel training; establishment of 
a bibliographic database; support to 
ICDSC member states in defining 
and applying documentation 
policies. 


Structure — A regional coordina- 
tion centre based at the Sahel Insti- 
tute in Bamako, in Mali; national 
networks in each of the nine mem- 
ber countries of ICDSC, organized 
around a national correspondent 
centre and documentation centres 
and specialized libraries; documenta- 
tion centres in regional agencies; 
partners beyond the Sahel. 


Areas Covered — Development of 
ICDSC member countries in various 
sectors (according to the RESADOC 
codes): plant production; protection 
of crops and harvests; animal hus- 
bandry and production; fisheries; for- 
estry; ecology; transportation / 
telecommunications; marketing / 
prices / stockpiles; food security; 
human resources (employment, 
training, extension services); rural 
sociology and economics; industry; 
planning / economic policy / inter- 
national cooperation; science policy 
/ research / methodology; informa- 
tion / documentation. 


Documentation Resources — As 
of July 31, 1991, the Regional Coordi- 
nation Centre had at its disposal : a 
documentation base of 10,400 units 
(monographs, reports etc.); a micro- 
film bank of 12,000 units; a database 
with 20,000 references; a series of 
specialized data bases produced by 
external partners. 


Reference: RESINDEX and Aw, S., 
“The Sahel network for documenta- 
tion and for scientific and technical 
information (RESADOC),” L’Ecluse, 
vol. 4, N° 2, 1992. 


VIEWPOINT 


VIEWPOINT is a new feature offering 
IDRC Reports readers the ideas, 


analysis and opinions of specialists on 
important issues facing international 
development and research. 


SAMIR AMIN ON DESERTIFICATION 


crops: coffee and cocoa in the Ivory Coast, peanuts in 
Senegal. In the latter country, peanut monoculture 
began more than a century ago. It spread over the entire 
central and north-western part of Senegal, and made the 
country one of the world’s major exporters of peanuts. 
Reports: Given the growth of competition that interna- 
tional trade has generated, we see that the majority of 
African governments seem to still be favouring cash 
crops in order to earn more income from exports. Is this 
happening at the expense of growing food crops? 
Amin: Look at what has happened in Senegal. Today 
we find that the soil has been depleted in all these lands 
of the north and centre that are commonly called the 
“peanut belt.” The fields there have become less and less 


Desertification has long been defined as a form of 
destruction of soils, deforestation etc., occurring 
independent of climatic phenomena (drought, wind 
erosion, effects of water). Samir Amin, Director of the 
Third World Forum, insists on the fundamental link 
between desertification and land holding systems as they 
relate to international trade in cash crops, which was the 
topic of a workshop sponsored by IDRC in Nairobi in 
May 1994. 

Reports: Can we consider cash-crop monoculture, for 
example peanuts in Senegal, partly responsible for the 
phenomenon of desertification? 

Samir Amin: In Africa, traditional land holding sys- 
tems were collective property systems that were man- 


aged by authority of the 
village. In the Sahel, until 
the end of the 19th century, 
this kind of system func- 
tioned so as to maintain an 
ecological equilibrium, a 
balance based on a scat- 
tered rural population with 
vast lands and forests. It 
was quite rational to 
exploit these through land 
fallowing, pasturing and 
wood cutting. Until the 
colonists arrived, these rela 
tionships were generally 
protected, in particular 

the pairing of demo- 
graphy/land, agricul- 
ture/livestock rearing. 
Once colonization 
occurred, world capitalism 
suppressed the powers of 
village authorities as well 
as the community’s man- 
agement of land and natu- 


productive. Climatic phe- 
nomena such as the 
drought cycles of the last 
two decades have made 
the desertification process 
worse. As a consequence, 
the vegetation cover has 
been increasingly 
degraded, there has been 
overgrazing. Elsewhere, 
in the Ivory Coast for 
instance, forest cutting per- 
mits issued to colonists 
have led to abuse. In the 
Sahel, there is the whole 
problem of cutting wood 
for charcoal. 
Demographic growth 
has also weakened the 
ecological balance in this 
sense. It is in the context 
of this relationship that we 
see the impact of landhold- 
ing management and 
international trade on 


> 
ral resources. Collective = desertification. This is 
property was stripped of its 2 because, in contrast to 
meaning. 8 European farmers who 
The shift to quasi- g incorporate in their farm 
individual property S prices the costs of main- 
2 


occurred in parallel with 
new forms of commercial 
agriculture, known as cash 


Cotton for export, Benin. 
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taining and renewing their 
soil (fertilizers, crop rota- 
tion), experience shows 
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that the African 
farmer finds it 
difficult to improve 
and maintain land 
that does not belong 
to him. Yet, accord- 
ing to the market 
ideology that makes 
supply and demand 
the absolute criteria 
of rationality, it is 
this absence of land 
rents that explains 
why the world capi- 
talist system can pay 
such low prices for 
agricultural products 
such as coffee, 
cocoa, peanuts, and 
cotton. 

The prices that the 
producer receives 
have become less and less profitable, and have never 
been enough to allow the upkeep of land capital. Hence 
the destruction of this capital. This is certainly the case in 
Senegal with peanuts, and in Niger and Mali with regard 
to the effects of overgrazing. 

But since the world marketplace has a certain prefer- 
ence for these basic export products, the farmer is driven 
to cultivate the minimum of food crops and the maxi- 
mum of cash crops, in order to earn more income — 
even though this destroys the soil still further. 

These phenomena surrounding desertification, even if 
they are not specific to Africa (Karl Marx noted them in 
northern India as a result of English colonization), are all 
the more tragic in our time. 

Reports: And yet, after the cycles of drought that have 
afflicted the continent, the last one being in southern 
Africa in 1992, are people not now saying that the battle 
against desertification must involve diversification of 
crops and a strengthening of the synergies between agri- 
culture, livestock and silviculture? 

Amin: Whether we are talking about so-called cash 
crops (peanuts, cotton, tea, coffee, cocoa) or food crops 
(millet, sorghum, rice, maize, etc), any monoculture is 
going to create imbalances in the environment and 
weaken the ecology. This is why we have to find a land 
management system that is capable of maintaining 
equilibrium: forest-grazing equilibrium, equilibrium 
between use of the forests and developing the land, 
farming-grazing equilibrium. 

Reports: Yet this does not seem to take account of the 
structural adjustment policies that have virtually stran- 
gled African agriculture. 

Amin: In their rural development policies, African 
countries have often been led to create administrative 
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Dantopka Market, Cotonou, Benin. Samir Amin believes that 
greater reliance on internal markets is part of the solution to 
Africa’s agricultural crisis. 


services that favour 
the farming commu- 
nity, for example, agri- 
cultural product 
purchasing agencies. 
Structural adjustment 
policies, which are 
characterized mainly 
by privatization and 
the withdrawal of the 
State behind these 
administrative agen- 
cies, have launched a 
frontal attack on inte- 
grated rural develop- 
ment policies, and 
farmers today are left 
alone to face the laws 
of the international 
marketplace. This 
makes their problems 
still more severe, at a 
time when some European prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts that are widely consumed in Africa, such as wheat 
or rice, are subsidized for export. 

Reports: In the longer run, then, won't the battle 
against desertification mean redefining development? 

Amin: Yes. Among other things, the prices for tropical 
agricultural products are going to have to become more 
profitable. But in addition, the land is going to have to 
become the real property of the farmers before they can 
incorporate the maintenance of their landed capital into 
their production costs. 

The devaluation of the CFA franc (African Financial 
Community franc) with respect to the French franc has 
doubled the price for tropical products, it is true. Yet 
farmers of the 16 member countries of the UEMOA 
(West African Economic and Monetary Union) have not 
seen the end of their troubles. The prices of inputs (fertil- 
izers, pesticides, etc.) that are imported are going to dou- 
ble in due course; and the positive short-term effects of 
the devaluation could well be wiped out. 

In short, if the continent is to escape from its agricul- 
tural crisis, we need a new sustainable development 
policy: 

¢ get out of specializing in tropical products for 

export. 

¢ give priority to internal African markets. 

e and finally, build complementary farm production 

systems across the continent. 


Madieng Seck, correspondent for Agence Périscoop 
in Senegal. 
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SUSTAINING A LATIN AMERICAN 


WETLAND 


ine Pantanal is a huge, 
swampy wetland that forms 
the heart of South America, 
spreading across much of south- 
western Brazil and into Bolivia 
and Paraguay. This productive 
ecosystem — covered by water 
during the torrential rainy 
season and transformed into 
grasslands with watering holes 
and marshes in summer — has 
the greatest concentration of 
wildlife on the continent. 
Herons, egrets and other exotic 
wading birds feed on piranha 
and a multitude of other fish; 
rare hyacinth macaws eat palm 
nuts in the trees; jaguars stalk 
howler monkeys in the forests. 
Until recently, the Pantanal, one of 
the world’s largest wetlands, larger 
than countries such as North Korea or 
Greece, was a virtually unspoiled para- 
dise. Its delicate ecosystem was pro- 


tected by its remote location, and its 
natural resources exploited and man- 


Subsistence fishing faces threats from 


a variety of mining and industrial 
pollutants as well as recreational 


aged by the rural people who for cen- 
turies earned a subsistence living from 
fishing and low-density cattle raising. 
But like other Brazilian wetland 
areas, particularly the river floodplains 
and mangrove areas on Brazil’s north- 
east coast, the Pantanal and its tradi- 
tional way of life is threatened by 
overexploitation and modernization. 


An IDRC-sponsored project on tradi- 
tional and modern wetland resource 
management aims to help local people 
in the Pantanal, as well as in coastal 
northeastern Brazil, to curb harmful 
wetlands development. The project 
will provide them with a plan of 
action by gathering information that 
can help them oppose projects that 
are destroying their homes and liveli- 
hoods, negotiate alternative, sustain- 
able ways of exploiting natural 
resources that will also improve their 
standards of living, and let them take 
part in managing sensitive wetland 
areas. 


To do this, researchers will compare 
the benefits of traditional resource 
management in the wetlands with cur- 
rent or proposed plans to develop the 
areas. The project will combine the 


valuable indigenous knowledge of res- 
idents with modern science to provide 
local people with new ideas to replace 
damaging developments in their 
regions, as well as adapt traditional 
approaches to new realities. 

“We want to get information about 
these small local communities and try 
to understand how they live, how they 
exploit natural resources, and the 
impact of modern projects on tradi- 
tional ways of life,” says Andre de 
Castro Cotti Moreira, project co-leader, 
from the University of Sao Paulo’s 
Centre for Research on Human 
Population and Wetlands in Brazil 
(NUPAUB). “We're looking at the real 
consequences, social and environmen- 
tal, of the main modern threats in our 
study areas,” Moreira adds. 

From there, the project’s final 
objective, he says, is to show what 
improvements can be made on tradi- 
tional ways of exploiting natural 
resources by adding modern aspects, 
while minimizing negative effects on 
the way of life and biodiversity of the 
regions. 
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RESCUING VALUABLE 
KNOWLEDGE 


“We're not trying to go back to the 
past, and return the local communities 
to the way they were before,” Moreira 
explains. “But we are trying to rescue 
some valuable knowledge they have 
and adapt it to the modern situation. 
This gives them protection against 
these modern projects, which are 
causing lots of environmental and 
therefore social impacts in their 
communities.” 

The project is large, encompassing 
research sites in the Northern Pantanal 
in the state of Mato Grosso, as well as 
northeastern coastal areas of the 
Marituba floodplain in Alagoas and 
Sergipe states, and the Mamanguape 
mangrove in Paraiba. Multidisciplinary 
teams of researchers from the federal 
universities, including anthropologists, 
biologists, sociologists, ecologists, 
agronomists and geographers are 
conducting the research in their areas. 
NUPAUB in Sao Paulo coordinates the 
project. 

Although these wetland areas all 
face unchecked development, result- 
ing in social and environmental dislo- 
cation, each area has its own distinct 
problems. In the Northern Pantanal, 
where the research is focused on two 
sites, one on the Cuiaba and one on 
the Pocone River, rice and soybean 
farmers on the plateaus surrounding 
the Pantanal are using fertilizers and 
chemicals, polluting the soil and 
water. Miners are dumping mercury, 
used in the extraction of gold. And 
industrial plants that extract biomass 
alcohol from sugar cane, used in 
motor vehicles since the 1970s in Bra- 
zil, generate with each litre of alcohol 
13 litres of a toxic byproduct called 
vinhoto, which is also dumped into 
the rivers. All these contaminants are 
not only killing huge numbers of fish, 
but along with them the traditional 
way of life for many Pantaneiros. 


Planned hydroelectric power dams, 
tourism, deforestation, road construc- 
tion and wildlife poaching have all 
helped intensify problems in the 
region in recent years. And most dis- 
ruptive to the traditional way of life, 
subsistence fishing and agriculture are 
being replaced by commercial fishing 
and agriculture, while low-density cat- 


Wetlands: Threatened Nature Subsidy 


Throughout history, wetlands have been providing people with a wide 
range of resources and services, free of charge. They regulate floods, treat 
effluents, stabilize coastlines and buffer raging storms. In Brazil’s Marituba 
Wetland, the Marituba study group are at last quantifying the human face of 
its resources, aided by villagers. They have found that some 56 animal spe- 


change, weather and soil quality. 


cies — named by local people — are used to make about 120 folk medici- 
nal products. These find use in the villages and towns of the lower San 
Francisco River to cure 25 different diseases or health disorders. Over 300 
botanical species have been identified by the villagers so far as serving mul- 
tiple purposes: medicinal; fisheries; cultural uses such as magic, crafts, and 
construction; fruit-bearing; veterinarian; and as bioindicators of seasonal 


The local people try not to overuse these resources. Fishermen explain 
that when yields decline at one fishing ground they rotate to other sectors 
of the complex until that “tired” ground recovers. 

Unfortunately, an estimated half of the world’s wetland ecosystems have 


already been destroyed, according to Dr. Antonio Carlos Diegues of 
NUPAUB. Part of the problem is that by their very nature wetlands are 


dynamic ecosystems and thus are difficult to outline on airborne images 
and maps. As the interface between land and water, wetlands are usually 
viewed by developers both in the North and South as a swampy hell 
obstructing human progress, despite growing worldwide evidence that wet- 
lands are the engines of life in the larger river systems of which they form 
vital parts. Misguided development undermines the flood pulse, the driving 
force behind wetlands’ teeming life. When resources themselves are not 
plundered or water bodies polluted, river damming, diversion, channelling, 
drainage and landfilling destroy habitats, fauna and flora, dependent liveli- 
hoods and services to larger human settlements. 

Following up on initial efforts by the World Conservation Union and the 
Ford Foundation, IDRC now supports wetland research on the Pantanal, 


the coastal complexes of northeastern Brazil, the floodforests of the western 
Amazonia and the floodlakes of the eastern Amazonia, and the coastal 
Laguna Merin complex on the Uruguay-Brazil border. 


Luc Mougeot, Environment and Natural Resources, IDRC 
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tle ranching, the area’s main traditional 
economic activity, has become a prob- 
lem due to poor pasture management 
and commercialization. 

“With cattle, the main threat is an 
alteration of the flooding regime 
caused by drainage for grazing pas- 
tures or road construction by big 
ranchers, which modifies the water 
cycles,” confirms Moreira. And fishing 
is threatened too, he adds. “Pollution 
of the Pantanal, along with alterations 
in fishing activities — recreational fish- 
ing with nets, for instance — are caus- 
ing problems with the fish stocks and 
problems for the local communities 
who live mainly or solely on fishing.” 
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The main objective of the project in 
this region is to study how the people 
of the Pantanal are adapting to the 
changes, and how their traditional 
way of living is being affected. More 
specifically, the research focuses on 
the traditional use of natural resources 
in both the flooding and dry period; 
how people have made a living; 
changes to the ecosystem caused by 
new economic activities such as gold 
mining, large-scale agriculture and cat- 
tle ranching, especially on the small- 
scale fisheries that were the basis of 
living for many; and alternative ways 
for the population to make a living in 
the changing environment. 
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SUGAR CANE THREAT 


In the northeastern study sites, the 
threats are less diverse, but current dis- 
ruption is just as serious for the viabil- 
ity of the wetlands and the livelihoods 
of their inhabitants. 


In the Mamanguape mangrove and 
estuary in Paraiba state, the main dan- 
ger to the area and traditional life is 
sugar cane. Plantations have been 
encroaching on more and more land, 
including estuaries and mangroves. 
“These areas are commonly used by 
traditional communities who gather 
wood, fish, crabs and oysters. Now 
with the advancement of sugar cane 
alcohol distilleries, there have been 
many negative impacts on the area, 
and community,” says Moreira. One is 
pollution from vinhoto and another is 
widespread use of pesticides. 


Both vinhoto and pesticides are con- 
taminating rich crab harvesting and 
fishing grounds of the Mamanguape 
mangrove, one of the last natural habi- 
tats of the ocean manatee. Many resi- 
dents have been forced by the dearth 
of fish into labouring on the sugar 
cane plantations. 


On the Marituba floodplain, in 
Alagoas and Sergipe States at the 
mouth of the San Francisco River, the 
sugar cane threat comes second to 
that posed by rice plantations. A gov- 
ernment project to drain the entire 
floodplain would “transform the bio- 
logical and geological factors sustain- 
ing the area,” says Moreira. Already, 
the drainage of some areas by the 
agency has diverted water flow and 
obstructed fish migration. 

As well as studying the traditional 
ways of the local community, project 
researchers evaluated an environmen- 
tal assessment study commissioned by 


Cattle ranching in 
the Pantanal creates 
problems related 

to poor pasture 
management and 
changes to water 
cycles. 


CODEVASP, the state development 
agency that is implementing the rice 
plantation projects, about the effects 
they would have on the region. 

“One of the arguments for the proj- 
ect was that it would bring social bene- 
fits to local inhabitants because they 
would be used as workers. But we 
thought the environmental assessment 
study was weak, so we evaluated it by 
gathering our own information about 
natural characteristics of the region 
and how the people there live,” says 
Moreira. “We found that this and sim- 
ilar projects don’t bring any economic 
benefit to the population, plus they 
cause a lot of environmental 
problems.” 

The new findings have been used as 
a weapon for the poor local people 
against harmful rice plantation devel- 
opment. The plan would change the 
whole flooding regime, cause alter- 
ations in the main fish species and 
reduce biodiversity, which would 
adversely affect the population and its 
livelihood from fishing. The former 
project coordinator in the region cre- 
ated an NGO to protect the region, 
and it has been successful in slowing 
the rice plantation’s implementation. 

“Ultimately we probably won't be 
able to stop it, but at least we can slow 
it down and modify it,” says Moreira 
of the efforts of the NGO and the proj- 
ect researchers working in the area. 


REALISTIC COMPARISON 


Taking the three sites together, the 
project will yield the necessary infor- 
mation to compare the economic pro- 
ductivity of traditional activities versus 
modern activities in each region. The 
comparison will serve as a counterar- 
gument to predatory developments. 
“We will compare sugar cane, rice, 
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cattle raising in the extensive way 
now common in Pantanal region, with 
traditional ways of doing things. We 
will then be able to make a more 
realistic comparison of the productiv- 
ity of the two ways of exploiting the 
environment.” 

The project could also result in pro- 
tected areas being created to be man- 
aged by local groups. It will analyze 
the possibility of extractive reserves 
for the wetlands, based on the model 
of the rubber tappers’s reserve in 
Amazonia, where resources are con- 
trolled by the community. 

Says Moreira: “We want to see if it 
would be possible to adapt the con- 
cept of an extractive reserve to these 
wetland areas, integrating all the activi- 
ties including gathering crabs, oysters 
and wood, fishing, and steer culture in 
the Pantanal. Local communities could 
care for the areas themselves, without 
being worried about the impacts of 
outside projects. They would have the 
right to protect and administer their 
wetlands using sustainable exploit- 
ative strategies for the natural 
resources.” 

Moreira says the project has already 
taken steps in this direction. In the 
Pantanal, for example, fishermen are 
already protecting the area by ensur- 
ing that tourists fish using traditional 
methods and without motorboats. 
“There is currently an unofficial fish- 
ing reserve at our research site, but 
we are trying to elaborate this idea of 
letting the fishermen manage their 
area and present it to the state govern- 
ment. We hope it could become a 
solid institution.” 

In addition to being of direct benefit 
to the local wetland communities, the 
findings will benefit governmental 
and non-governmental agencies in 
developing programs for sustainable 
use and conservation of the study 
areas. There are also possibilities that 
findings could be applied to wetlands 
with similar conditions and problems 
in other countries. 


Kirsteen MacLeod in Brazil 


Andre de Castro Cotti Moreira 
Instituto Oceanografico 
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SOME Mal ale RiCuake ex lle INC le) AIN ID) 
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Is South Africa, scientists have 
developed an automated check- 
out system for supermarkets in 
which the shopping cart is 
pushed into a device that picks 
up and rings in each item with 
no human effort. 


Yet the same country has three mil- 
lion households, 19,000 schools and 
17,000 health clinics — located mostly 
in black communities — that have no 
electricity, according to a socio- 
economic policy framework drawn up 
by the African National Congress 
(ANC) and the democratic movement 
in 1993. 

This kind of disparity has long char- 
acterized South Africa’s science and 
technology infrastructure, geared tradi- 
tionally to safeguarding white minor- 
ity privilege and ignoring the real 
development needs of the black 
majority. 

But in a process that began in 1992 
with an IDRC-sponsored Mission to 
review science and technology policy 
in South Africa, the ANC, the demo- 
cratic movement and members of the 
country’s research community have 
undertaken the massive task of 
reorienting science and technology to 
improve living conditions for the 
impoverished black majority. How to 
approach this transformation was the 
object of an ambitious series of con- 
sultations known as the Science and 
Technology Initiative. 

There is general agreement that 
making science serve all South 
Africans presents a daunting task ina 
country recognized as having the 
world’s most unequal income distribu- 
tion along racial and class lines. 
Consider some figures supplied by 
the ANC and the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions (COSATU): 

¢ 5% of white South Africans own 

88% of the country’s wealth. On 
average, whites earn 10 times 
more than blacks. 


¢ Some 12 million black South 
Africans have no access to clean 
drinking water. 

e Under apartheid policy, 13 hospi- 
tals (primarily to serve whites) in 
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7 cities received 47% of govern- 
ment health expenditures. 

The backlog in housing for 
blacks is estimated at between 
one and a half and three million 
units per year, increasing at a rate 
of 200,000 annually. 

Frene Ginwala, a senior ANC official 
working on the Science and Technol- 
ogy Initiative (recently appointed to 
the new South African cabinet), says 
that “if the government is to build 
houses, supply water, improve the 
education system, we need to start 
looking at the science and technology 
system, reorganizing the structures so 
that they can feed into the process.” 

Jayendra Naidoo, Secretary General 
of COSATU and one of the Science 
and Technology Initiative’s co-chairs 
(recently appointed to the new South 
African cabinet), speaks of the need to 
solve the country’s development prob- 
lems by tapping into existing expertise 
in South Africa. He describes the Initia- 
tive as “healthy engagement,” attribut- 
ing its creation and success so far to 
the groundwork of the IDRC- 
sponsored Mission. Commissioned by 
the ANC, COSATU and the South 
African National Civics Organization 
(SANCO), the Mission used a method- 
ology normally applied to reviewing 


Science and technology development 
in South Africa must redress years of 
underinvestment in meeting housing 
and other essential needs. 
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science and technology policy in 
industrialized countries. 

In South Africa, the Mission inter- 
viewed officials who manage the 
country’s key science and technology 
institutions, and consulted bureau- 
crats, policy-makers, scientists, 
academics, researchers, business rep- 
resentatives and educators. The find- 
ings were published in 1993. 


HOLDING UP A MIRROR 


James Mullin, the Mission’s leader, 
stresses that the objective was “to hold 
up a mirror and reflect what those 
involved in science and technology in 
South Africa shared with us.” He adds 
that although the Mission was initially 
apprehensive about the former white 
minority government’s reaction, in the 
end members were “surprised and 
pleased by the openness of the 
participants.” 

What the Mission found was a sci- 
ence and technology infrastructure 
burdened with the legacy of apartheid 
and bureaucratic rivalries. There was 
no effective forum to discuss policy 
and secrecy around decision-making 
prevented public consultation on pol- 
icy matters. 

Mission member Geoffrey Oldham 
describes the country’s science and 
technology infrastructure as “a first 
world system being used to tackle first 
world problems.” In his view, institu- 
tional contributions to improving liv- 
ing conditions for the black majority 
are “minimal compared to the needs.” 

The Mission reported that South 
Africa has focused disproportionately 
on technological development for 
state security, defence and nuclear 
power capacity to preserve the white 
minority’s status, thereby disregarding 
economic progress and social equality. 

According to the Mission report, 
South African science and technology 
institutions are now re-defining their 
priorities to address the needs of the 
black majority because of three main 
factors: pressure within the country 
for democracy and social equality, the 
need to participate in the rapid global- 
ization of technological development, 
and the adverse effects of the global 
recession. The Mission observed weak 
leadership in science and technology 


policy at the national level, worsened 
by years of disinvestment in research 
and development and a funding 

freeze to institutions. And interna- 
tional sanctions kept many technologi- 
cal advances away from South African 
scientists. 

Compounding these problems is an 
education system in crisis, especially 
in the area of mathematics, science 
and engineering. According to Mullin, 
only one in 10,000 black children will 
graduate with qualifications in science 
and technology. 


MAKING INSTITUTIONS 
RESPONSIVE 


In order to address the glaring dis- 
parities, the Mission report empha- 
sized the need for community groups 
and science and technology institu- 
tions to work in partnership to identify 
and meet the needs of the black major- 
ity. To achieve this, the report called 
for the management of these institu- 
tions to become non-racist, non-sexist, 
and to implement affirmative action 
programs to ensure that staff members 
reflect the needs of the groups each 
institution serves. Finally, the Mission 
recommended that South Africa’s new 
government make strategic, long-term 
planning and research a national 
priority. 

The Science and Technology Initia- 
tive takes up where the Mission left 
off. At the behest of the ANC, consulta- 
tions involving South Africa’s science 
councils, government ministries, 
parastatal agencies and industries 
were held to review the Mission’s 
report, identify priority areas, and 
begin working on solutions. 

After a year in operation, the 
Initiative’s main priorities are sharing 
information on South Africa’s existing 
science and technology system, 
encouraging openness in decision- 
making, advising, and helping shape 
the post-apartheid science and tech- 
nology infrastructure. It also empha- 
sizes human resource development 
and responsible governance in sci- 
ence and technology institutions as 
well as aiding these institutions to 
respond to major issues. 

Brian Clark, President of South 
Africa’s Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research (CSIR) and the 
Initiative’s other co-chair, emphasizes 


BUILDING A DEMOCRATIC FUTURE 


In early 1994, senior members of the ANC and Democratic Movement offered their 
insights on a post- apartheid South Africa at an IDRC-sponsored media briefing in 
Montreal, Canada. According to Cheryl Carolus, a member of the ANC’s National 
Executive Committee and National Working Committee, “the ANC is carrying with it 
into Parliament the hopes, aspirations and expectations of black South Africans.” 


In order to address these expectations, the ANC and the Democratic Movement 
developed the Reconstruction and Development Programme (RDP), an integrated 
socioeconomic policy framework that seeks to mobilize South Africans and their 
country’s resources to build a democratic future. 


The RDP focuses on meeting basic needs, developing South Africa’s human 
resources, building the economy, and democratizing the state and society. 


The task ahead will not be easy. South Africa continues to be plagued by poverty, 
high unemployment, violence caused by political and socioeconomic factors, and an 
unequal distribution of wealth along race and class lines. Social problems such as 
racial and ethnic tensions, gender discrimination, widespread violence against 
women, and deep-seated frustration and mistrust constitute major threats to peace 
and progress. Yet South Africa’s leaders are confident that these problems can be 
overcome. According to Carolus, “we've built up a culture of democracy in which 
people are actively involved in developing alternatives.” 


IDRC is assisting in South Africa’s transformation by providing support to the dem- 
ocratic movement. In addition to sponsoring four Missions to South Africa — which 
examined economic analysis and policy formulation, urban policy, science and tech- 
nology policy, and the environment — IDRC-supported research projects are 
addressing issues such as the environment, education policy, the training and devel- 
opment of new civil servants, the violence in Natal province, and community health. 


that participants are determined to 
bridge the gap between the social and 
natural sciences in an effort to solve 
South Africa’s development problems. 

“Social scientists can play an import- 
ant role in the identification of needs 
and the deployment of technology.” 
According to Clark, a major obstacle is 
apartheid’s legacy of “a total intoler- 
ance of difference.” He says the 
response from the CSIR is to conduct 
programs to teach people how to 
manage diversity and difference of 
opinion. 

Despite many roadblocks, both 
Clark and Jayendra Naidoo believe 
that the consultations have fostered a 
more consensual culture that involves 
people and promotes democratic gov- 
ernance at the local, regional and 
national levels. Naidoo points to dis- 
cussions on rural road construction 
taking place between Initiative repre- 
sentatives and the civil engineering 
industry. They have worked out ways 
to consult communities about their 
needs and use local labour instead of 
sophisticated machinery. Similar com- 
mittees are examining electrification, 
housing and telecommunications 
issues. 
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The Initiative is also trying to build 
the black majority’s trust in science 
and technology institutions, which 
many still view as part of apartheid 
state machinery. This task may prove 
difficult. In a country where the first 
successful heart transplant was per- 
formed, thousands of black children 
die annually of malnutrition and 
curable diseases such as measles. 

Yet, according to Frene Ginwala, 
there is some confidence that with 
assistance from those involved in the 
Science and Technology Initiative the 
technical skills and expertise needed 
to address the black majority’s devel- 
opment needs can be found within 
the country. “We have a massive 
problem of undoing the political, 
economic and social consequences 
of apartheid as well as meeting basic 
needs,” says Frene Ginwala. “By mobi- 
lizing science and technology for 
those needs, we’re going to succeed.” 


Deborah Carter 
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A\tthough the Yangtze River 

in China, the Fraser River in 
Canada, and the Orinoco River 
in Venezuela are on separate 
continents thousands of miles 
apart, they all share a disturbing 
trait. Vital indigenous fish 
stocks in all three rivers are 
threatened by overfishing and 
habitat destruction. 


The massive Three Gorges dam on 
the Yangtze River will affect the prized 
Yangtze carp fish stocks. Experts say it 
is impossible to accurately predict 
what the dam might do to the river’s 
ecosystem. In Canada, hydro-electric 
projects such as the Kemano IT dam 
on a tributary of the Fraser pose major 
risks to salmon stocks. In Venezuela, 
industrial activity and hydro-electric 
projects on the Orinoco River also 
threaten the region’s most popular fish 
species, cachama. On all three river 
systems the increasing demands of 
commercial fisheries, indigenous and 
smaller fishing communities and sport 
fishers have only exacerbated environ- 
mental problems. 

“There’s ample evidence that major 
river systems with significant fish 
stocks are being severely depressed 
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by overfishing, dams and alteration 
of habitat,” says Brian Harvey, a 
Canadian fisheries specialist. “There 
are common threads in rivers around 
the world.” 

Researchers fear that the genetic 
strains and variability of wild fish 
stocks are being depleted, or at least 
seriously diminished, at a rapid pace. 
Some species of fish are near the point 
of extinction. Harvey points to a study 
of fish stocks in the Columbia River in 
the northwestern United States that 
revealed that 106 stocks of fish are 
extinct and another 200 are threat- 
ened. “No similar study results are 
available to date on fish species in 
Colombia, Venezuela, China or 
Canada,” he says. “We can only 
imagine the results.” 


PRESERVING GENETIC MATERIAL 


To combat this serious threat to 
biodiversity, biologists and aquacul- 
ture specialists are trying to preserve 
the genetic material of various species 
through fish gene banks. The establish- 
ment of the International Fish Gene 
Bank (IFGB) in the wake of the UN 
Conference on Environment and 
Development in 1992 was a major step 
toward this goal. The aims of the bank 
are to preserve genetic material from 
endangered fish through frozen sperm 
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and to offer genetic variability to fish 
hatcheries around the world. 

In January 1994, IFGB became a 
joint venture conservation program of 
the Vancouver Aquarium. Harvey, the 
founding director of the gene bank, 
says collecting and freezing fish sperm 
in gene banks is crucial for the protec- 
tion of threatened species. “It is an 
important kind of insurance policy,” 
he says. “In gene banks, there can be 
genetic complements for species on 
the verge of extinction.” 

Since 1981, Harvey has streamlined 
techniques for the collection and stor- 
age of aquatic genetic material. With 
IDRC funding he has transformed a 
cumbersome, time-consuming process 
into a straightforward, portable tech- 
nique. Pioneered in Canada, this new 
method allows biologists to go to 
remote field locations, collect and 
freeze material on site, and transport it 
to permanent gene banks. The gene 
banking equipment consists of porta- 
ble freezing and storage containers the 
size of a small suitcase. 

The loss of genetic material in fish 
species has a particularly harsh effect 
on fish farms and hatcheries. Already, 
many hatcheries often rely on too few 
breeders to reproduce, resulting in 
lower production, susceptibility to 
diseases and poor survival rates in the 


Netting wild cachama on Venezuela’s 
Orinoco River, where indigenous fish 
stocks face overfishing and loss of 
habitat. 


wild. As wild fish stocks disappear, it 
becomes even more difficult for hatch- 
eries to find new breeders. 


AGRICULTURAL PARALLELS 


Ironically, current trends in fish gene 
banking mirror reactions to the loss of 
genetic diversity in field crops and live- 
stock. Perhaps the closest parallel to 
fish gene banks is that of preserving 
the genetic material of animals 
through frozen sperm, Harvey says. 
“Basically, we’re doing the same thing 
with fish,” he says. “Cryopreservation 
is a fancy term for freezing and pre- 
serving the sperm of specific fish 
stocks.” 

It is precisely this message of sim- 
plicity and awareness that Harvey and 
IFGB are promoting in Southern coun- 
tries such as Colombia and Venezuela. 
The IFGB has focused specifically on 
the use of the popular cachama fish 
species along the Orinoco River, 
which runs through Venezuela and 
Colombia. Many of the smaller fish 
farms and hatcheries attempting to 
breed this fish are constrained by a 
lack of genetic diversity in the breed- 
ers and limited access to wild genetic 
material. The frequent results from 
small fish samples, says Harvey, are 
inbreeding and “genetic drift” —a 
term used to describe deficiencies in 
the genetic makeup of certain fish 
species through narrow breeding 
techniques. 


BUILDING ON INDIGENOUS 
KNOWLEDGE 


Fish gene banks offer vast potential 
benefits to the hatcheries in South 
America. Fish farmers have access to 
better quality fish seed and a greater 
diversity of wild genetic material. 
Banked sperm is easier to transport 
than live fish and avoids transmitting 
disease. It can also be used immedi- 
ately or kept indefinitely in liquid 
nitrogen. “We would like to build on 
the indigenous knowledge of the peo- 
ple living on the Orinoco and add fish 
gene banking as an option,” Harvey 
says. “The benefits are there for the 
smaller hatcheries and fish farmers.” 

Some key challenges for the IFGB in 
the two countries include raising 
farmer awareness of gene banking 
and demonstrating gene banking tech- 
nology to potential users. To meet 


Portable 
equipment for 
collecting, 
freezing and 
storing fish sperm 
can permit later 
access to a 
diversity of wild 
genetic material. 


these challenges, researchers have 
established a training program for 
farmers in techniques for collecting 
and freezing sperm. The international 
gene bank has also collaborated with 
the Instituto Limnologico in Caicara, 
Venezuela and with the national fisher- 
ies arm of the Colombian government 
to transfer knowledge and equipment. 
The IFGB also works with the indige- 
nous people of the Shuswap Nation in 
western Canada on fish gene banks 
for salmon stocks. The potential for 
loss of unique fish stocks has become 
an acute problem for many native 
Indian communities. “The Shuswap 
Nation has taken on a leading role in 
conserving the genetic resources of 
salmon fish stocks,” Harvey says. 
“They want to use gene banking as a 
resource tool to ensure the future 
availability of fish stocks.” As in the 
South American project, local aborigi- 
nal fisheries workers will be trained in 
gene banking procedures, while at the 
same time accumulating genetic mate- 
rial for targeted fish stocks. 

A coordinated network of regional 
gene banks is planned worldwide. 
Harvey hopes to see such gene banks 
in Venezuela, western Canada and 
China. “This is obviously more than a 
regional issue,” Harvey says. “In rivers 
around the world — not just Canada, 
China, Colombia and Venezuela — 
there exist sharp declines in the 
genetic resources of major fish 
stocks.” 
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For Harvey, there is a distinct 
urgency in the need for fish gene 
banking. The protection of natural 
habitat for fish species and the regula- 
tion of fishing activity are necessary 
developments, he says. But he thinks 
conserving genetic resources has to 
be the immediate goal. “We have to 
protect fish habitats, but, more 
importantly, we need to get samples 
of genetic material before certain spe- 
cies become extinct,” he says. “We 
can’t wait years to clean up the envi- 
ronment and then realize that dozens 
of fish stocks are gone. By then it’s too 
late.” 


Craig Harris 
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International Fisheries Gene 
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Ibs 10 years as tangerine 
growers in a province about 
40 kilometres north of the Thai 
capital, Krua Pophan, her 
husband and their two teenage 
children have been repeatedly 
poisoned by the pesticides they 
use. And through the spraying 
techniques she employs, Krua 
has developed a constant case 
of conjunctivitis, more com- 
monly known as pink eye. 


Despite the recurring sickness, Krua 
said she and other tangerine growers 
in the region have never been visited 
by government or pesticide industry 
officials to be instructed in the safe 
use of the products essential to their 
business. 


“People only promote pesticides,” 
Krua said in an interview. “They don’t 
care about the illnesses and the 
deaths. Of course we would like 
advice. Who wouldn't? There are lots 
of people getting sick.” 

Indeed, there are about 7,000 pesti- 
cide poisoning cases reported in Thai- 
land each year, said Palarp Sinhaseni, 
a toxicologist at Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity in Bangkok. About half the 
cases result from occupational expo- 
sure, of which few people die. The 
remainder are suicidal, which carry a 
higher death rate, she said. 


Tangerine farming, which requires 
spraying pesticides at head level and 
above, is consistently in the top five 
categories of poisoning cases across 
Thailand, Palarp said. These statistics 
are just part of the story. Tangerines 
are widely consumed in the country — 
without any removal of chemicals — 
and the crops are sprayed from boats 
in irrigation canals, leading to frequent 
contamination of water used by house- 
holds downstream. For Palarp, these 
factors make the crop a good choice 
for an IDRC-sponsored project to 
devise a training program to educate 
workers, government officials and 
pesticide industry personnel on the 
safe use of chemicals. 

The central question in the multi- 
disciplinary project is why pesticide 
poisoning is so much more prevalent 


in developing countries 
than in the West, 

Palarp said. There- 

fore, the team from 
Chulalongkorn, includ- 
ing specialists in commu- 
nications, curriculum 
development and educa- 
tion, socio-psychology, 
agricultural extension 
and toxicology, are try- 
ing to address such mat- 
ters as how exposure 
can be reduced, why 
farmers do not follow 
advice they are given 
and how well govern- 
ment agriculture work- 
ers communicate with 
tangerine growers. 


SAFETY NOT A 
PRIORITY 

Research to this point 
shows that government 
agriculture workers in 
Thailand have typically 
focused their work with 
farmers on maximizing 
crop yields rather than 
the safe use of pesti- 
cides. And, as Krua 
pointed out, tangerine 
growers are rarely vis- 
ited by the authorities. 
Palarp said the govern- 
ment workers are beginning to realize 
that overusing chemicals creates pesti- 
cide resistance and ultimately reduces 
crop yield. They are trying to use less, 
she said. 

Project surveys show that the tanger- 
ine farmers want to protect themselves 
against pesticides and reduce their 
exposure to chemicals but lack the 
knowledge of how to accomplish that, 
Palarp said. She cited the example of 
Krua’s children wearing sponge masks 
for protection while spraying. The 
devices actually led to poisoning 
because they soaked up the pesti- 
cides, bringing them in greater contact 
with the teenagers’ mouths. 

“You have to teach them not just 
what to do but how to do it,” Palarp 
said. “In order for farmers to practice 
safe pesticide use, the government 
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Workers in Thailand's tangerine groves face quite 
high risks of poisoning from exposure to pesticides. 


and industry have to provide them 
with the necessary tools.” 

Palarp, the project leader, said the 
research team is also pushing to limit 
access in Thailand to highly hazardous 
insecticides. They do not want the 
chemicals banned but instead, she 
said, they want to limit their use to 
experts wearing protective equip- 
ment. Currently, highly toxic pesti- 
cides are widely available with no 
restrictions or government-regulated 
scheme, Palarp said. “We are lagging 
behind in our regulations,” she said. 
“But we'll do better. We’re accelerat- 
ing our speed.” 

While occupational poisoning, 
which results from mixing, loading, 
spraying, spilling or contaminating 
clothes with pesticides, is a main focus 
of the research team’s work, the group 
is also examining other forms of pesti- 
cide contamination. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL DAMAGE 


The other main problems are envi- 
ronmental, Palarp said. After spraying, 
the chemicals stay in the soil, get into 
the groundwater and lead to contami- 
nation through drinking and bathing, 
she said. They also damage air quality 
since the insecticides drift in the wind, 
Palarp added. Further environmental 
contamination results when produce 
grown between rows of sprayed crops 
absorbs the insecticides, she noted. 

Another major research concern is 
the disposal of pesticide wastes. After 
spraying, the equipment is washed, 
spreading chemicals into the irrigation 
canals and then the water supply. 
Also, Palarp added, farmers often burn 
contaminated packaging and equip- 
ment, increasing the amount of pesti- 
cides in the air. In her view, a more 
environmentally friendly and afford- 
able solution would be using a 5,000- 
baht (US$200) furnace that burns at 
such a high temperature that all the 
toxic elements are eliminated. 

The sale by farmers of used, contami- 
nated pesticide containers to middle- 
men who employ people to clean the 
containers also increases the potential 
for insecticide poisoning, Palarp said. 
Under the current Thai system, the 
cost of pesticide poisoning is paid by 
the public in the form of contaminated 
water supplies and foods and the high 


number of sick workers, Palarp noted. 
Multinational companies, which sell 
millions of dollars a year worth of 
insecticides, need to be pushed harder 
to pay for their share of the problem, 
she said. 


TOUGHER LAWS 


But ever since a massive chemical 
fire ata Bangkok port in 1991, the 
government has been trying to address 
the problem of hazardous substances, 
Palarp said. An act was passed putting 
tighter restrictions on chemicals. Since 
then both legislators and industry have 
been paying more attention to the 
issue, she added. According to Palarp, 
industry is being forced to pay closer 
attention to its packaging practices to 
try to reduce the amount of waste 
produced. 

And in a country where 60 to 70% of 
its 55 million people are farmers, it is 
obvious that there is a ttemendous 
need for a program to teach people 
how to use pesticides safely and pro- 
vide them with the correct protective 
equipment. 

At present, there are no Thai-specific 
guidelines for pesticides, so the coun- 
try refers to those set by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. But tropical countries are more 
sensitive to pesticide poisoning; for 
example, the many and varied species 
of fish, an important protein source for 


Spraying along canals in tangerine grove. Farmers want to reduce their 
exposure to harmful chemicals but have lacked knowledge of how to 
accomplish this goal. 
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many people in this region, have been 
killed in large numbers or otherwise 
made unfit for human consumption. 
This consideration makes the need for 
safe local practices all the more press- 
ing, Palarp said. 

Another important aspect of the proj- 
ect, Palarp noted, is to strengthen the 
system for recording pesticide poison- 
ings. Currently, if a farmer goes into a 
hospital for sickness, he or she is 
treated but there is no monitoring of 
the illness, its circumstances or the 
chemicals involved. If that data were 
compiled, authorities would be better 
able to determine which chemicals are 
hazardous and develop a program to 
train government agriculture workers 
and farmers in their safe use, Palarp 
said. 

While it focuses on one crop in one 
country, the tangerine pesticide safe 
use training program, slated to be 
ready by the end of 1994, will be 
about 60 to 70% applicable to different 
forms of agriculture in Thailand and 
other Southeast Asian countries, 
Palarp said. “Obviously the agricul- 
tural practices would be different in 
something like rice farming but com- 
munications, psychology and the 
impact of government agricultural 
workers would likely be very much 
the same,” she said. 


Daniel Girard in Thailand 
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dbicrs all countries of the world face an urgent need to set 
priorities in the health research they conduct to help improve 
the well-being of their populations. Nowhere is this need more 
pressing than in developing countries, which suffer the lion’s 
share of the global burden of illness while possessing a pau- 
per’s share of technical, financial and human resources. 


IDRC has supported the Essential National Health Research 
(ENHR) strategy for some four years because it offers an effec- 
tive and equitable means of setting health research priorities. It 
also tilts the balance away from strictly biomedical research 
toward greater emphasis on social and behavioural aspects. 


The ENHR strategy requires researchers and policy makers in 
the health field to bring in a third partner that is too often over- 
looked: people in local communities. Frequently, people 
express great concern about vital health issues that can elude 
epidemiologists and ministries of health. Communities can also 
lead research to obstacles in other sectors that bear directly on 
people’s health, such as employment, education, housing and 
agriculture. 


The recent establishment of the Council on Research for Health 
and Development in Geneva represents international recogni- 
tion of the value of ENHR and the opportunity to involve more 
countries and institutions in applying this important strategy. 


Editor-in-Chief 


must address priorities 
identified by communities. 
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TOWARD EQUITY IN HEALTH RESEARCH 


lBhack in 1986, inequities in health in the face of 
the rapidly rising costs of health services were 
not yet major political issues in the South or the 
North. And the first “Human Development 
Report,” sponsored by the UNDP and under- 
scoring the growing gulf between the rich and 
the poor, would not appear until 1990. 


Nonetheless, concern about the quality of health services 
in developing countries brought together a group of health 
researchers and donors at the Edna McConnell Clark 
Foundation late in 1986 to weigh the prospects of a “green 
revolution” in health, catalyzed by research. 

Many believed that improved technology could solve the 
health problems facing the world’s poor. Such an interna- 
tional research effort would lead to the cheap, effective and 
simple health technologies needed by the countries of the 
South much as the Consultative Group in International 
Agricultural Research (CGIAR) had contributed to the 
world’s supply of food. 

Others present, however, were sceptical about relying 
primarily on technology in improving the health of the 
poor people of the world. Would the technologies be 
applied? Would they become available to those in need? 
Would the poor be able to afford them? 

Uncertainties about the success of a “green revolution” in 
health led those meeting at the Clark Foundation to decide 
against launching a new international research program. 
Instead, they formed the independent Commission on 
Health Research for Development to determine the role of 
research in improving the health and well-being of the 
poor and to recommend how to bring this about. The Com- 
mission concluded that research — broadly defined — was 
essential to improving human health and that research to 
support informed decision making was of the highest 
priority. In other 
words, scientific 
enquiry should influ- 
ence decisions about 
health. 

The Commission 
decided that health 
research was pri- 
marily country spe- 
cific and that it must 
be inclusive, mean- 
ing that those 
affected by the 
problems must be 
actively involved in 
the process of find- 
ing solutions. This 
characterization of 
research became the 
basis for the strategy 
of Essential National 
Health Research 


Midwives in India. The ENHR strategy actively involves those affected by 
health problems in the process of finding solutions. 


(ENHR). Using this strategy, a country’s researchers, deci- 
sion makers and people work in partnership to identify 
problems, set priorities and search for solutions using the 
methods of science. Needs and opportunities for interna- 
tional research initiatives emerge from national problems 
and plans. 

The Commission evolved the strategy of Essential 
National Health Research as a means to achieve equity in 
health both within a country and between countries. While 
the Commission focused upon the plight of the poor 
people of the South, its recommendations apply through- 
out the world. 


MOBILIZING RESOURCES 


The first International Conference on Health Research for 
Development took place in Stockholm, Sweden, in 
February 1990. Conference participants endorsed the 
Commission’s report and recommended the creation of an 
interim body, the Task Force on Health Research for Devel- 
opment, with a term not exceeding two years. This Task 
Force would carry on with the Commission’s activities of 
supporting international networks aiding the ENHR process 
and advocating the relevance of health research for devel- 
opment. It would also develop an arrangement to mobilize 
resources for ENHR on a continuing basis. To help turn the 
Commission’s recommendations into reality, the confer- 
ence turned to two organizations with a research mandate: 
IDRC and the Swedish Agency for Research Cooperation 
with Developing Countries (SAREC). 

IDRC and SAREC agreed to jointly take responibility for 
the Task Force and asked the Edna McConnell Clark Foun- 
dation (USA) and the German Agency for Technical Coop- 
eration (GTZ) to join them. The UNDP provided space for 
the Task Force Secretariat at its Geneva offices. 

Thus the Task Force on Health Research for Develop- 
ment was formed in late 1990. By March 1993, eighteen 
countries Were 
implementing the 
ENRR strategy, and 
another eighteen 
were seriously con- 
sidering doing so. 
Each country that 
adopts the strategy 
evolves its own 
ENHR process and 
uses different 
national organiza- 
tions as the institu- 
tional base for the 
strategy. In some 
countries, the ENHR 
process was built up 
from the community, 
while in others it was 
led by academic bod- 
ies, non-governmen- 
tal organizations, or 
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The Essential National Health Research Process. 
Source: Lilah Moore, IDRC 


government ministries or institutions. In all cases, consulta- 
tions carried out at many different levels, and the free and 
open debate among community members, researchers, 
health care providers and decision makers were the keys to 
suCCeSS. 

The second International Conference on Health Research 
for Development in March 1993 reviewed the work of the 
Task Force and decided upon the need for a more perma- 
nent international coordinating mechanism for implement- 
ing the ENHR strategy. 

Representatives from eighteen countries presented their 
experiences with the ENHR process. The IDRC President, 
Dr. Keith Bezanson, noted that the ENHR concept united 
both the resources and the key players involved in deliver- 
ing a basic public good at a time when the nation-state saw 
its role shrinking in this area. Dr. Bezanson also remarked 
on the participation and empowerment of the policy users 
— the people — inherent to the ENHR approach as well as 
its adaptability to different cultural settings. 

Other positive observations contributed to the unanimous 
opinion that the facilitation of ENHR should continue. The 
participants adopted a Declaration on Health Research for 
Development, opening the way for the establishment of the 
Council on Health Research for Development (COHRED). 

The ENHR movement had come of age. The interested 
countries and agencies had created a unique, non-govern- 
mental organization situated within the United Nations sys- 
tem and guided by a board comprised primarily of 
individuals from the countries using the ENHR strategy. 
UNDP, IDRC and SAREC agreed to be part of the Constitut- 
ing Assembly. 

COHRED was duly constituted on March 10, 1993 as a 
non-governmental organization and took up quarters 


within the UNDP in Geneva. As of December 1993, the 
Council consisted of 34 constituent countries, agencies and 
organizations. These included the seventeen members of 
the Board, of whom 12 are from developing countries. 


BLOWS TO HEALTH RESOURCES 


From 1986 to 1992, when the Commission and the Task 
Force carried out their work, the world experienced an 
almost universal decline in the ability of governments to 
solve their people’s problems. Health and social services 
received the greatest shock. 

In most countries today, it appears impossible to provide 
quality services that are accessible to all people, including 
the poor and those at highest risk, at a price that a country 
can afford. 

Until recently, the poor, their communities and their orga- 
nizations rarely participated in making the decisions that 
affected their health and that of their families. The need for 
explicit choices and priority setting within the health sector 
to achieve equity was rarely considered by the health ser- 
vices or the decision makers. The provision of quality 
health services, accessible to all people, at a cost that a 
country could afford, was a challenge for the future. Unfor- 
tunately, the emphasis of research remained on new and 
better technologies. No doubt these technologies would 
improve the quality and duration of life. But for what por- 
tion of the world’s people? 

Today, all countries have to make choices concerning 
health and health care. Priorities have to be set that are 
based on sound, scientific information about problems and 
possible solutions. Research should provide the needed 
information and thus influence these choices. 

The Essential National Health Research strategy is a way 
to make difficult choices and solve problems using the 
methods of science and involving the people, the research- 
ers and the decision makers as equal partners in the pro- 
cess. Some countries are already using the strategy, and 
many others wish to do so. Most of these countries are 
poor and require technical and financial assistance to carry 
out their Essential National Health Research. COHRED and 
its allies in international development hope this assistance 
will be forthcoming and that the strategy will be applied 
ever more widely. Nothing less than the health and well- 
being of most of the world’s population depends upon 
such action. 


Dr. Richard Wilson was Coordinator of the Task Force on 
Health Research for Development and Coordinator of 
COHRED until December 1993. 
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ieee Alihonou has been a 
professor of obstetrics, gynae- 
cology and family health since 
1976. Now 56 years old, the 
Director of the Regional Health 
and Development Centre 
(CREDESA), is a member of 
some fifteen professional 
associations and the author of 
dozens of specialized works. 
He became Dean of Benin 
University’s Health Sciences 
Faculty in 1987. We talked to 
him about Essential National 
Health Research (ENHR) in 
Benin. 


REPORTS: Professor Alihonou, 
what are ENHR’s objectives in Benin? 

Professor Alihonou: A group of 
international organizations, including 
IDRC, UNDP, WHO, SAREC and GTZ, 
set up a special team for health 
research and development to explore 
the most effective mechanisms for pro- 
moting research in developing coun- 
tries. The team was to investigate the 
status of research in developing coun- 
tries and how they can benefit most 
from the opportunities available. 

ENHR’s aim is to use research to 
improve the quality of life of people in 
developing countries, through inter- 
sectoral cooperation and a multidisci- 
plinary approach that brings together 
decision-makers, researchers and the 
community. Its ultimate goal is to pro- 
mote health and development, based 
on equity and social justice. 

REPORTS: What are Benin’s highest- 
priority problems? 

Professor Alihonou: We have 
identified thirty high-priority prob- 
lems. Interestingly enough, these prob- 
lems — which the people of Benin 
identified themselves — are not all 
strictly health-related. In most people’s 
minds, health issues are inextricably 
linked with economic problems, inade- 
quate infrastructure, and so on. People 
told us, for example, that roads serv- 
ing rural areas are a priority. When we 
asked why, we were told: “We can’t 
get sick people out without roads.” 

We were also told that water is a prior- 
ity. We have come to realize that peo- 
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In Benin, the health research priorities of villagers throughout the country were 
recorded, then distilled into a set of 30 nation-wide priorities. 


ple are thinking very hard about their 
problems, even though they may not 
know how to read or write. 

REPORTS: How did you identify all 
the problems? 


Professor Alihonou: ENHR is an 
integrated strategy of organization and 
research management. It takes into 
account the shortcomings of tradi- 
tional research systems and brings 
together researchers, decision-makers 
and the community. Generally speak- 
ing, researchers do not always focus 
on those health problems that deci- 
sion-makers and communities con- 
sider a priority. The ENHR approach is 
to involve everyone at every stage of 
research and in Benin, that approach 
was used to maximum effect in identi- 
fying high-priority health problems. 
We set up six teams, one for each 
department. Each team studied its 
department in depth. Village and city 
neighbourhood meetings were 
arranged, giving community members 
a forum to express their views. The 
teams identified all the issues that com- 
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munities considered a priority. On 
August 23, 1991, a series of departmen- 
tal seminars was held, followed by a 
national seminar on October 9-11 of 
the same year. The purpose of the 
seminars was to examine the status of 
research in Benin, determine priority 
areas for health research on the basis 
of problems identified by communities 
in the departments, and suggest 
research strategies designed to solve 
the problems. At the national seminar, 
the 252 problems identified during 
departmental seminars were con- 
densed into 30 priority issues. 

REPORTS: Did the national seminar 
also define strategies? 

Professor Alihonou: Absolutely. It 
defined strategies relating to the princi- 
ples and organization of ENHR in 
Benin. 

REPORTS: What are those 
principles? 

Professor Alihonou: We have 
defined five key principles. (1) 
Research, whether operational or 
applied, must be geared to solving 
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development problems or meeting the 
needs of the population. (2) The com- 
munity must be involved at every 
stage of research. (3) Research must 
be conducted by multidisciplinary 
teams, with results disseminated to 
communities, decision-makers and 
researchers. (4) Research structures 
must be decentralized, comprising a 
national network, department net- 
works and local networks, all inte- 
grated into a coherent system. (5) As 
far as possible, research costs should 
be kept to a minimum by mobilizing 
local as well as external resources, 


and, where possible, by generating 
new resources on which the networks 
can capitalize. Resources should be 
committed for at least ten years; that 
period would of course encompass a 
number of implementation phases. 

REPORTS: Those are the principles. 
What about organization? Let’s look at 
the national organization: what are its 
constituent institutions, and what is 
the role of each one? 

Professor Alihonou: The national 
organization is composed of seven per- 
manent and six non-permanent mem- 
bers. The seven permanent members 


In the area served by Benin’s Regional Health and Development Centre 
(CREDESA), the local population is encouraged to participate in vaccination 
campaigns. 
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are: the Benin Scientific and Technical 
Research Centre (CBRST); National 
Health Protection Directorate (DNPS); 
Regional Health and Development 
Centre (CREDESA); Benin National 
University Science Council (CS/UNB); 
Agronomic Research Directorate 
(DRA): Benin National Association of 
Traditional Medicine Practitioners 
(ANAPRAMETRAB), and Benin 
National Peasants’ Organization 
(ONPB). The six non-permanent 
members each represent a depart- 
mental network. 

REPORTS: Can you tell us about 
each institution’s role within the 
national organization? 

Professor Alihonou: The CBRST 
presides over and guides the national 
organization. It was assigned that role 
because it is involved across the 
whole spectrum of research in Benin, 
so health is no longer treated in 
isolation. 

The National Health Protection 
Directorate was formerly known as 
the Public Health Directorate. It 
represents decision-makers within the 
ENHR national structure; its Director is 
the ENHR Vice-President for Benin. 
The Regional Health and Develop- 
ment Centre acts as a secretariat. In 
fact, ENHR first gained a foothold in 
Benin through CREDESA, thanks to 
the IDRC. The national organization 
has made CREDESA responsible for 
fund-raising. 

Benin National University’s Science 
Council is responsible for promoting 
senior teachers. It also comprises a 
research organization. 

The Agronomic Research Directorate 
is an important component of the 
national organization. Agriculture 
plays a very significant role in the erad- 
ication of a scourge like malnutrition. 

As for the traditional medicine practi- 
tioners, their inclusion represents a 
philosophy of building the new on the 
old, as the Béninois like to say. The 
new rope is spliced onto the old. We 
have to work together with traditional 
healers, who are great repositories of 
local knowledge. They are also mem- 
bers of their communities, just like the 
local peasants. By the way, we have 
made a point of dealing with genuine 
peasants, not with retirees or intel- 
lectuals who occasionally dabble in 
farming. 
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Some might wonder what peasants 
could possibly know about research; 
let me assure you, they know quite a 
lot. Intellectuals are not just people 
who have an education, who have 
been to Western schools. There are 


undoubtedly intellectuals among the 
peasants who know how to look for 
ways to solve their problems. If for no 
other reason, community members — 
peasants — must be involved in 
research. 

And there is something else we must 
bear in mind: African universities are 
generally located in the major cities. 
This means that researchers have to 
travel to villages or local communities. 
If the community is already involved 
in the research, if it is already a part of 
the national research network, the 
researcher’s job will be that much eas- 
ier. Community members will trust the 
researcher and speak freely. This is 
crucial if research is to be successful. 

REPORTS: | believe that the decen- 
tralized ENHR structure in Benin also 
includes departmental and even local 
organizations. 

Professor Alihonou: Indeed it 
does. The role of the departmental 
organizations is to coordinate, plan, 
direct, follow up and disseminate 
research results. They are composed 
of the Prefect or his representative, 
the Department Health Director, a 
researcher from another development 


Eusebe Alibonou 
discovered that 
villagers see solutions to 
many health problems 
in other sectors such as 
agriculture, the 
environment and the 
economy. 


sector and two influential members of 
the community. 

The local organization’s role 
includes facilitating, providing liaison 
between researchers and community 
members, and disseminating research 
results. It is composed of the Sub- 
Prefect, the Chief Medical Officer of 
the sub-prefecture or urban district, a 
researcher from another development 
sector and two community representa- 
tives. 

REPORTS: Are these structures 
already operational? 

Professor Alihonou: All the struc- 
tures are already in place throughout 
Benin. We have already formulated a 
research program, and are now seek- 
ing the funding to implement it. 

REPORTS: What impact will ENHR 
have on the people of Benin? 

Professor Alihonou: The purpose 
of our research is to find solutions to 
specific problems. Under ENHR, 
research will focus on areas identified 
as high-priority by community mem- 
bers themselves. If researchers and 
communities can come up with solu- 
tions to the problems identified, and if 
decision-makers implement those solu- 
tions, people’s living conditions will 
improve considerably. Successful 
ENRHR activities will have a powerful 
impact. But I must admit that the prob- 
lems we are talking about are formida- 
ble. They will not be easy to solve. 
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REPORTS: A final comment, 
Professor? 

Professor Alihonou: The people 
of Benin have responded most enthu- 
siastically to the initiative of involving 
them in identifying the country’s major 
health problems. But they have also 
warned us: “Don’t be like the others: 
don’t whet our appetites and then do 
nothing.” They are calling upon us to 
act responsibly. We must not disap- 
point them. 


Jerome Adiakou Badou, Agence 
Periscoop correspondent in Benin. 


Eusebe Alihonou 

Faculty of Health Sciences 
Benin National University 

PO Box 1822, Cotonou, BENIN 
Tel: (229) 30-14-78 or 30-17-69 
Fax: (229) 31-38-09 


The Regional Health and Development Centre 


The Regional Health and Devel- 
opment Centre (CREDESA — 
Centre régionale pour le 
développement et la santé), estab- 
lished in 1983, has three objec- 
tives: research, training and the 
delivery of rationalized health 
services. The Centre is located in 
Pahou, in southern Benin, 26 km 
from the capital, Cotonou. 

Since its inception, CREDESA 
has developed a community- 
based information system for use 
by local residents. The commu- 
nity is involved in identifying 
problems, implementing solu- 
tions and evaluating results. This 
approach has made it possible for 
CREDESA to disseminate health 
information effectively. CREDESA 
representatives spend time in the 
villages, explaining research 
results to the local population. 
The Centre organizes seminars to 
disseminate research results, and 
uses songs to teach sound health 
principles. Benin television has 
devoted entire broadcasts to 
CREDESA activities. One such 
activity that has attracted public 
attention in recent years is 
undoubtedly home nutritional 
rehabilitation (HNR). 

“Home nutritional rehabilitation 
is another type of information,” 
explains Professor Eusebe 
Alihonou, CREDESA’s Director. 
Its purpose is to prevent and treat 
malnutrition, by reestablishing 
the nutritional integrity of chil- 
dren suffering from malnutrition. 
Children are fed a balanced diet, 
based on local foods and formu- 
lated by the mothers themselves 
(with support from health care 
professionals) in the community. 
Health care professionals teach 
HNR, using the “learning by 
doing” method. The first step is 


screening for malnutrition, using 
body weight as a criterion. 
Through clinical examination, the 
type of malnutrition present can 
be determined and any complica- 
tions identified. Once cases are 
identified, health care profession- 
als meet with parents to schedule 
food preparation demonstrations. 
Health care professionals and 
parents formulate menus 
together; the menus reflect 
parents’ purchasing power and 
the family food supply. Local 
products are used exclusively. 
Suggested recipes are initially pre- 
pared by the demonstrators, with 
the mothers’ active participation. 
After one or two learning ses- 
sions, the demonstrators remain 
as onlookers while the mothers 
prepare the menus by them- 
selves. Later, midwives and social 
workers can ensure during regu- 
lar visits that menus are being pre- 
pared correctly. Food preparation 
demonstrations in the home are 
preceded and accompanied by 
information sessions on nutrition, 
covering such topics as food 
groups, cooking habits, food 
hygiene and weaning. Demonstra- 
tions end with an evaluation: 
mothers are invited to recall the 
steps covered during the session. 


REGAINING WEIGHT 


Children with Rwashiorkor 
(excess carbohydrate intake 
accompanied by protein defi- 
ciency) generally recover in three 
to four weeks, with a weight gain 
of some 750 g. Those with maras- 
mus (protein and calorie defi- 
ciency) recover after six weeks, 
with an average weight gain of 
some 500 g. 

Home nutritional rehabilitation 
offers a number of advantages. 
Intervention is accessible and 


available to families where they 
live and work, unlike traditional 
nutritional rehabilitation, which 
takes place in an institution (hos- 
pital, health centre or nutritional 
rehabilitation centre). Moreover, 
HNR costs much less than similar 
services at health centres. Tradi- 
tional nutritional rehabilitation 
usually costs US$100 — US$1,000, 
while an HNR menu costs 
between 30¢ and 60¢. 

HNR, furthermore, fosters com- 
munity participation. A dialogue 
is established between health 
care professionals and commu- 
nity members. 

CREDESA found that out of 
83 cases of severe malnutrition 
due to protein-calorie deficiency, 
6 children died. This represents a 
mortality rate of 7%. With the tra- 
ditional nutritional rehabilitation 
approach, mortality rates are 8— 
D270: 

However, CREDESA has noted 
that the recovery of children suf- 
fering from malnutrition is ham- 
pered by the following factors: 
traditional practices, insufficient 
time between pregnancies, overly 
young mothers, mothers’ eco- 
nomic activities, inadequate fam- 
ily food supply, parental conflict, 
and mother-child interaction. 

Nonetheless, with the help of 
food preparation demonstrations 
and by learning about nutrition, 
mothers can improve both their 
knowledge and their practices. 
The enhanced knowledge some- 
times leads to productive activi- 
ties like gardening. Such activities 
have given rise to community 
groups, the most effective being 
those whose members have suc- 
ceeded in caring for and saving 
children suffering from extreme 
malnutrition. 
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A MOVEMENT, A SPIRIT, 
A LIFESTYLE CHANGE 


lareemene and other acute 
respiratory infections are a 
major cause of illness and death 
in the Philippines, despite the 
fact that effective treatments 
exist. 

Young children are most at risk, par- 
ticularly those who live in communi- 
ties not served by physicians, 
according to studies by the Research 
Institute for Tropical Medicine, in the 
Department of Health (DOH). Most 
patients do get better when treated 
with inexpensive antibiotics, but the 
problem is first to find a qualified per- 
son to diagnose the illness, then pre- 
scribe treatment. 

During the 1980s, the DOH 
launched a research project to deter- 
mine whether midwives in rural com- 
munities could replace physicians for 
the purpose of diagnosing and treating 
acute respiratory infections (ARI). The 
researchers assessed a simple diagnos- 
tic method known as the WHO/ARI 
algorithm. It is based on two key 
signs: a respiratory rate of 50 breaths 
per minute or higher, indicating that 
antibiotics are required, and an 
indrawn chest, indicating a need for 
hospitalization. Researchers evaluated 
the algorithm in a five-year study 
involving tens of thousands of chil- 
dren in eight communities in the 
southern Philippines. 

The study showed that midwives 
are indeed capable of diagnosing and 
managing acute respiratory infections. 
Using the WHO/ARI algorithm is also 
more cost-effective. As a result, the 
algorithm is now being introduced 
nationwide. The Department of 
Health expects that reductions in mor- 
bidity and mortality rates for respira- 
tory illnesses will follow. 


A SUCCESS STORY 


“We call this a success story,” said 
Dr. Tessa Tan Torres, a clinical epide- 
miologist at the University of the Phil- 
ippines College of Medicine. The 
study addressed an important prob- 
lem, was well planned and well exe- 
cuted. In this regard, it was atypical of 
many research studies, she told dele- 
gates at a conference on Needs-based 
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Technology Assessment in November 
1993 in Ottawa. 

“A former Secretary of Health once 
described health research in the Philip- 
pines as a state of nervous convulsion 
leading to no purposeful activity” 
because a large number of projects are 
never completed, published or utilized 
in health care operations, said Dr. Tan 
Torres. 

But now the Essential National 
Health Research (ENHR) strategy 
offers hope for more effective health 
research. This DOH initiative aims to 
raise research standards in the Philip- 
pines to the same level as success sto- 
ries like the ARI project, by promoting 
and developing a scientific and data- 
based culture throughout the health 
sector. 

Jointly sponsored by IDRC and the 
Council on Health Research for Devel- 
opment in Geneva, the ENHR initiative 
in the Philippines aims to improve 
people’s health by first setting priori- 
ties among different health problems. 
Then the relevant research questions 
are determined in a participatory pro- 
cess involving communities, research- 
ers, and policy and decision makers. 
Thus, developing a national research 
agenda is a process determined by 


Children in communities 
not served by physicians 
stand to benefit from the 
research priorities identified 
through the ENHR strategy. 
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both the practitioners and the users of 
research. Since research resources are 
limited, such a process allows priori- 
ties to be set in the broadest and fair- 
est possible way. 


EFFECTIVE AND EQUITABLE 


By adhering to these principles, “we 
believe ENHR will lead to better, more 
effective and more equitable health 
care,” said Dr. Tan Torres, who serves 
on the ENHR executive committee. “It 
will decrease the burden of illness and 
ultimately improve the health of the 
people.” 

According to Dr. Tan Torres, one of 
the most important achievements to 
date in the Philippines is the creation 
of an ENHR office within the Depart- 
ment of Health that will help direct 
research efforts across the country. 
Another major achievement is the 
development of the first ENHR agenda 
— a list of six research priorities that 
took more than two years to compile. 

“It was a very complicated and dem- 
ocratic process,” explained 
Dr. Tan Torres. “We spoke with policy 
makers. We commissioned five consul- 
tative groups, composed of people 
from the academic and clinical sci- 


ences, to review the available litera- 
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ture and identify important research 
gaps. We tried to define research 
needs from the people’s point of view 
by conducting focus group discussions 
nationwide. All of the feedback we 
received was then input into a 
national conference.” 

The resulting agenda deliberately 
excludes studies on health problems 
for which funding is already available, 
such as cardio-vascular diseases, can- 
cer and AIDS. The idea is to reserve 
money for issues that have rarely been 
addressed, said Dr. Tan Torres. 

One of the priorities is to study the 
impact of indigenous beliefs and prac- 
tices on health, including the relation- 
ship between cultural and religious 
beliefs on the one hand, and public 
health messages on the other. “For 
example, in the area of family plan- 
ning, our country hasn’t advanced at 


Moving forward 
on family 
planning goals 
will mean 
working with the 
Roman Catholic 
Church, to which 
more than 80% of 
Filipinos belong. 


all. In 1990, we had a population of 
60.7 million and a growth rate of 
2.3%,” said Dr. Tan Torres. “Eighty to 
ninety percent of the population is 
Roman Catholic and the Church is a 
very strong institution. Therefore, we 
want to find out how to work with it 
to improve family planning and to 
decrease the growth rate.” 


RESEARCH FOR THE 
MARGINALIZED 


Another priority is to conduct base- 
line epidemiological studies on mental 
health problems — a topic that was 
suggested not only by academics but 
also by ordinary Filipinos. Filipinos 
expressed concern about mental 
health and the large numbers of home- 
less people — many suffering from 
mental health illnesses — in urban 
areas. In addition, the agenda calls for 
research on the health problems of 
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marginalized groups such as street chil- 
dren, violence and disaster victims, 
internal refugees, political detainees 
and disabled persons. 

Under the ENHR program, infectious 
diseases are also a priority, especially 
research on tuberculosis. Despite 
being one of the top five causes of ill- 
ness and death in the Philippines, 
tuberculosis attracts very little atten- 
tion. It is true that some research funds 
are already available for tuberculosis, 
said Dr. Tan Torres, but only for stud- 
ies that specifically link the disease to 
AIDS. 

The two remaining priorities are 
both concerned with health services. 
The ENHR agenda includes studies to 
evaluate the implementation of 
national health programs, and to 
develop strategies to encourage the 
rational use of drugs in hospitals. 

For Dr. Tan Torres and her col- 
leagues, the next step is to secure 
funding for these projects from the 
Department of Health and from out- 
side sources, including international 
donor agencies. At the same time, they 
plan to try some advocacy work. “We 
want to create a demand for research 
and prepare policy makers for the data 
that results — data that they asked for 
but may not know how to deal with 
when it arrives.” 

The goal of this program, concludes 
Dr. Tan Torres, is to catalyse a revolu- 
tion in health research. “ENHR is 
meant to be a movement, a spirit, a 
lifestyle change. We now have the 
political will to make that happen. But 
the success of ENHR will ultimately 
depend on the people who will be 
changed by it.” 


John Eberlee 


Dr. Tessa Tan Torres 

Clinical Epidemiology Unit 
College of Medicine 

University of the Philippines 
547 Pedro Gill Street 

P.O. Box 543 

Ermita, Manila 1000, Philippines 
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WW ata Bangladesh’s over- 
burdened health sector, a 
group of young researchers 
have set about charting a new 
course to address the country’s 
neglected basic health prob- 
lems. They have been spurred 
into action by the Essential 
National Health Research 
(ENHR) strategy, which unites 
researchers, communities and 
policy and decision makers to 
establish research priorities and 
pursue solutions to health 
problems. 


Bangladesh is one of those develop- 
ing countries in Asia where little 
research has occurred in the health 
sector. The small amount of research 
that has been done in this impover- 
ished nation of about 112 million 
people, has taken place in biomedical 
fields that largely neglected the socio- 
economic aspects of peoples’ lives 
that are so crucial for promoting 
health. It is these socio-economic 
aspects of health that policy makers 
must take into consideration if they 
are to respond effectively to the criti- 
cal needs of the country. Against such 
a backdrop, the ENHR concept augurs 
well for the country. There has now 
been a national response to the inter- 
national initiative conceived by the 
Commission on Health Research for 
Development and promoted by its 
successor organization, the Council on 
Health Research for Development 
(CORED 


Leading the ENHR movement in 
Bangladesh have been a national non- 
governmental organization (NGO) 
known as the Bangladesh Rural 
Advancement Committee (BRAC) and 
a Dhaka-based international medical 
research institute — the International 
Centre for Diarrhoeal Diseases and 
Research, Bangladesh (CDDR,B). The 
initiative has received active support 
from UNICEF and a host of other 
NGOs. 

“The NGOs play an essential part in 
development, particularly in health,” 
says Dr. Sadia A. Chowdhury, the 
national coordinator of ENHR in 
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Determining health research priorities in Bangladesh required careful and 
thorough surveys of residents in underserved communities. 


Bangladesh and deputy chair of 
COHRED. “The structure and commit- 
ment that typify these organizations 
allow them to try out new ideas ona 
small scale, quickly and flexibly, 
which governmental organizations 
often cannot do because of bureau- 
cratic, legislative and financial con- 
straints. In this context, it’s not in the 
least unusual that implementation of 
ENHR in the country should be an 
NGO initiative.” She hastened to add 
that ENHR must have active govern- 
ment support to become an effective 
movement. 

An example of the type of research 
inspired by ENHR in Bangladesh is 
that of Golam Azom, a university lec- 
turer who is probing the impact of 
drug addiction on families in northern 
Rajshahi town. Based on the analysis 
of 145 cases selected by sampling tech- 
niques, he is trying to determine the 
socio-economic characteristics of drug 
addicts, including the factors responsi- 
ble for their addiction, the nature and 
type of drugs used by them and the 
impact of addiction on their families. 
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The study should help explore possi- 
ble measures for curbing drug abuse 
as well as suggesting the specific 
services that can be offered to the 
affected families. 

In Dhaka, Dr. Shafinaz F. 
Chowdhury, a microbiologist, has 
been working on diagnostic proce- 
dures for the rapid diagnosis of 
Falciparum Malaria. Instead of conven- 
tional slide examination for diagnosis 
of malaria — a tedious and time- 
consuming process — Dr. Shafinaz is 
using the serodiagnostic method for 
rapid diagnosis of the disease. Malaria 
is endemic in Bangladesh: in 1993, 
nearly 150,000 people suffered from 
the disease. Dr Shafinaz’s study also 
aims at evaluating the immune status 
of people with falciparum, the most 
deadly strain of malaria, which has 
been rampant in Bangladesh since the 
early 1970s. 

Two teachers of statistics at 
Jahangirnagar University, near Dhaka, 
have been probing the determinants 
of maternal and child health care in 
urban slums. Ali Ahmed Howladar 


and co-investigator Ajit Kumar 
Majumdar worked laboriously to dis- 
cover the socio-economic and demo- 
graphic characteristics of the urban 
slums. Their inquiry centred on the 
common maternal and child health 
problems as well as the most common 
sources of health care delivery for the 
slum dwellers. The study, based ona 
sample survey of nearly 1,800 house- 
holds at different shantytowns in 
Dhaka, revealed the extent of health 
problems being faced by the slum- 
dwellers. 

Other on-going research projects 
include assessing primary health care 
interventions in coastal Bangladesh, 
examining the efficiency of health 
care delivery at hospitals and assess- 
ing the distribution and utilization of 
water-seal latrines in rural areas. 
When completed, the ENHR secretar- 
iat plans to disseminate its research 
findings through seminars and work- 
shops with top-level academics, 
administrators, planners and policy 
makers. The secretariat also wants to 
“sensitize” policy makers and the 
media about the health problems as 
they emerge from the researchers. 

The young health professionals are 
working under ENHR’s Research 
Award Scheme (RAS), supported by 
IDRC. Begun in 1991, the RAS has sup- 
ported six research projects in the first 
phase of the scheme, now nearing 
completion. At the moment, the ENHR 
Working Group in Bangladesh is 
reviewing another 20 research propos- 
als for the second phase of the RAS, 
which will soon get underway. Eventu- 
ally, the ENHR Working Group plans 
to provide financial grants to at least 
30 potential researchers annually. 

Since the ENHR concept was first 
proposed in Bangladesh in early 1989, 
a series of meetings and workshops 
resulted in the formation of a 15-mem- 
ber ENHR Working Group and a 21- 
member ENHR National Forum, both 
of which include representatives from 
NGOs and government. And over the 
past three years, the ENHR Working 
Group has carried out a number of 
activities. A 10-year prospective plan 
has been drawn up; an inventory of 
selected research institutions and 
investigators has been prepared; a list 
of research priorities formulated; and 


a national ENHR coordinator 
appointed. 

These activities have been inititated 
to act as catalysts in the process of 
implementing ENHR in the country. 
The overall objective is to develop 
national capabilities to carry out 
research in the health sector and dis- 
seminate the results for the use of 
researchers, policy makers, planners 
and administrators. Although an 
ENHR secretariat was established in 
August 1991, it is still hosted by BRAC 
and largely dependent on other orga- 
nizations for research facilities. 

“I believe in our own capacity ... 
each institution should have its own 
research facilities and capabilities. 
ENRR is hosted by other organiza- 
tions, but it should emerge as an inde- 
pendent institution,” said Dr. Halida 
Akhter Khanam, a member of the 
ENHR Working Group. She said that 
ENHR should help improve the envi- 
ronment of health research in 
Bangladesh while focusing on such 
fields as mother and child health, 
epidemic areas, health care seeking 
behaviour, and the quality and avail- 
ability of health care. “Besides creat- 
ing a national capability for research, 
we should also try to establish a link- 
age between research and policy for- 
mulation,” says Dr. Halida. 


Roushan Zaman ts Chief News Editor 
of United News of Bangladesh (UNB) 
in Dhaka. 


Dr. Sadia A. Chowdhury 
National ENHR Coordinator 
66 Mohakhali C/A 

Dhaka 1212, Bangladesh 
Tel: 2 509 070 or 884 081 
Fax: 2 883 542 or 883 614 
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lbs developing countries, 
educational curricula and 
research topics for health 
studies tend to be imported 
from industrialized countries, 
often creating serious gaps 
between the research agendas 
of the educational institution 
and community needs. 


However, an IDRC-funded project 
attempts to inspire new models of 
community participation in health 
education and research. “University 
Partnerships in Essential Health 
Research” involves 18 diverse educa- 
tional institutions in 13 countries. The 
project is headed by two co-directors, 
Dr. Esmat Ezzat of the Suez Canal 
University in Egypt and Dr. Victor 
Neufeld of McMaster University in 
Canada. 


For Dr. Neufeld, the aim of the proj- 
ect is to help universities build bridges 
with communities. The key element 
lies in encouraging medical students 
to participate in essential national 
health research as an integral part of 
their education. “There was a distinct 
realization that the education of health 
care professionals was not always 
geared to the actual needs of the 
community,” he says. 


But reforming university health 
education and research is a formidable 


challenge. A more progressive 
research model involves the creation 
of projects derived from true partner- 
ships between communities, universi- 
ties and governments. “In this project, 
research ideas should not come out of 
medical students’ heads nor from 
faculty members’ favourite areas of 
interest, but instead directly from com- 
munity interaction,” Dr. Neufeld says. 

This new model brings into play the 
expertise of Dr. Ezzat and the Egyp- 
tian coordinating centre. The centre 
has been instrumental in building a 
range of capacities not commonly 
considered in academic circles. These 
include teaching leadership and part- 
nership skills to medical students so 
they can listen to communities and 
make connections between profes- 
sional and regional groups, allowing 
time in the curriculum for students to 
engage in essential health research, 
and providing an organizational base 
within the university for health 
research. 

The University of Makerere in 
Uganda, as one example, has used the 
centre’s expertise to establish a part- 
nership of its own. University students 
and faculty conducted a survey among 
Kampala community representatives 
on local health priorities. It uncovered 
concerns rarely addressed in the uni- 
versity research agenda: a safe water 
supply and public information pro- 


India. Low 
incomes can 
prevent women 
from visiting 
health clinics, 
proof that 
health 
education 
must address 
SOCIOCCONOMIC 
factors in 
health 
promotion. 
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grams about AIDS for families. Both 
topics have become research projects. 

Research at the Christian Medical 
College in India found that low 
incomes were the main factor prevent- 
ing women in the village of Vellore 
from going to health clinics. The 
response was to involve young 
women in local business activity to 
raise income levels. “Sometimes you 
need these concrete examples to 
show students how inter-related 
health concerns are with broader 
issues,” says Dr. Neufeld. 

Increasing information and 
communication channels between 
educational institutions is also a key 
function of the project, one that has 
been taken on by the McMaster 
University coordinating centre. 

“We act as a clearing house of infor- 
mation,” says Dr. Neufeld. Work- 
shops, newsletters, a mini-library, 
training resources and the transfer of 
high-quality information through elec- 
tronic mail or CD-ROM equipment to 
universities in developing countries 
clears a major hurdle in the logistical 
struggle for all project members “to be 
on the same page.” 

Dr. Neufeld and other project 
members realize that for real health 
partnerships to emerge, universities, 
communities and governments must 
have equal input. “A true partnership 
does not entail the university acting 
merely as a liaison, consultant or 
resource to the community,” he points 
out. “Instead it means a complemen- 
tary relationship in which all groups 
recognize the need and importance of 
working together.” 


Craig Harris 


Dr. Esmat Ezzat 

Faculty of Medicine 

Suez Canal University 
Ismailia, Egypt 

Tel.: 20-64-229982, ext. 310 
Fax: 20-64-225176 


Dr. Victor Neufeld 

McMaster University 

Room HSC-3N44 

1200 Main Street West 
Hamilton, Canada L8N 3Z5 
Tel.: (905) 525-9140, ext. 22033 
Fax: (905) 525-1445 


IDRC and TDR announce a fourth award 


1994 award for best paper on 
Gender and Tropical Diseases 


vvv 


The Female Client and the Health Provider 


The Female Client and the Health 
Provider is the topic of the fourth 
(1994) IDRC/TDR award on gen- 
der and tropical diseases. The 
award, jointly sponsored by 
Canada’s International Develop- 
ment Research Centre (IDRC) and 
TDR, in the amount of C$5,000, 
will go to the author or authors of 
the best paper on this subject. 


Gender refers to the sociocultural 
aspects of the male-female dichot- 
omy, as distinct from sex which in 
this context denotes its more bio- 
logical basis. Gender refers to qual- 
ities, behaviours and roles ascribed 
by different societies to women and 


men. 


The paper should preferably focus 
on one or more of the TDR target 
diseases (malaria, schistosomiasis, 
lymphatic filariasis, onchocercia- 
sis, African trypanosomiasis, 
Chagas disease, leishmaniasis and 
_leprosy) but as the issue of 
provider—client interrelationships 
is equally relevant to other dis- 
eases, health and family planning 
services, a broader health focus is 


also acceptable. 


Many factors facilitate or inhibit 
women’s use of health services: 
provider—client relationships is 
one of these factors. We invite sub- 
missions that explore this relation- 


ship. Women’s experience of 


services, as distinct from men’s, 
understood in terms of gender 
roles in a particular culture; the 
position of women ina society and 
how it affects the care they receive; 
and differences in attitudes, expec- 
tations and perceptions of female 
clients and health providers are 


examples of acceptable topics. 


The papers may include case stud- 
ies and/or original research based 
on qualitative or quantitative data 
with a gender analysis of the find- 
ings. Submissions from social sci- 
entists, biomedical scientists, 
health workers and service users 
are welcome. Entries from women 
from developing countries and dis- 
advantaged groups are especially 


invited. 


The papers — in English, French 
or Spanish — may be based on 
either secondary sources or origi- 
nal research, and will provide a 
basis for future research that could 
be supported by the IDRC and 
TDR. They must be original, ie. 
not published elsewhere; they 
should offer a critical review of cur- 
rent knowledge on the chosen 
topic; and they should focus on 
practical disease and control 
issues. They may be authored by 
one or more persons. Previous 
winners ofan IDRC/TDR award are 


not eligible for the award. Papers 


based on research conducted with 
the participation of women are par- 


ticularly welcome. 


Manuscripts should be no longer 
than 30 typewritten, double- 
spaced (A4) pages, including 
tables, figures and references, and 
should begin witha short summary 
in English. 


All papers should be submitted by 
15 August 1994 to: Dr. Carol 
Vlassoff, Secretary, Task Force on 
Gender and Tropical Diseases, 
TDR/WHO, 1211 Geneva 27, 
Switzerland. IDRC contact: Janet 
Hatcher-Roberts, Health Sciences 
Divisions [DRG PO PBox S500) 
Ottawa, Canada K1G 3H9. 


It would be helpful if authors plan- 
ning to submit a paper would 
inform Dr. Vlassoff by 15 June 
1994. A selection committee, com- 
prising representatives of IDRC 
and TDR, will review the papers 
soon after the deadline and the 
winning submission will be 
announced shortly afterwards. 
Arrangements for publishing the 
winning paper and possibly others 
selected for their high quality will 
be explored at a later date. IDRC 
and TDR may, however, choose 
not to select any paper if the quality 
of the entries are not of high stan- 
dard or the above criteria are not 


met. 
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W ith the severe financial 
crisis that swept across Mexico, 
the decade of the 80s proved 
almost fatal to the country’s 
medical research and its system 
of public health care. A system 
that was remarkable for its 
scope and its social purpose. 
Fortunately, Mexican research- 
ers have regained their opti- 
mism, with the support of 
decision makers and the politi- 
cal system. IDRC could hardly 
hope for a more favourable 
opportunity to assist in the 
development of a plan for 
Essential National Health 
Research (ENHR). 


This initiative flows from a new 
philosophy of promoting public health 
research in developing countries, a 
philosophy of which Canada has been 
one of the promoters since it was 
launched in 1987. Mexico, too, has 
been a strong supporter of this 
approach: take for example the well 
known Mexican epidemiologist, Dr. 
Jaime Sepulveda Amor, now the Dep- 
uty Minister of Health, who has been 
chairman since 1993 of the Council on 
Health Research for Development. 
This international body, better known 
under the acronym COHRED, arose 
out of the conclusions of a study, 
whose voluminous report led to the 
creation of national committees 
charged with determining subjects for 
essential national health research. 
Defining the broad lines of ENHR is 
not an easy task, however. Scientists 
do not like to favour one field of 
research over another, partly for fear 
of seeing their sources of funding dry 
up, if their own research should be 
pushed into the background, but 
mainly because it is extremely difficult 
for capable, devoted and committed 
researchers to give priority to one 
problem over another. 

“Two statistics provide a good 
illustration of the vicious circle we 
have to break,” says Dr. Sepulveda. 
“90% of health problems arise in coun- 
tries of the South, the so-called devel- 


oping countries. Yet 95% of the 
human, technical and financial 
resources are in the countries of the 
North, in Europe or the United States. 
The secret is to break down the, bar- 
riers of ignorance at all levels, includ- 
ing the mistrust and resistance that 
exist between researchers and 
decision makers”. 

“This calls for a change in mental- 
ity,” adds Dr. Septlveda. “We have to 
break through this lack of communica- 
tion. COHRED is helping to do this. 
Providers of funding want to have a 
clear picture of the problems; but sci- 
entists hate to establish priorities. You 
can see how important it is to have 
information.” 


COMISA: ACTIVATING ENHR 


In the northern part of Mexico City is 
the Mexican Committee for Basic 
Health Research (COMISA). COMISA 
is expected to produce its final report 
on research priorities in mid-1994, a 
report that will be of use not only to 
developing countries. As the chair- 
man, Dr. Adolfo Martinez Palomo 
points out: “In the health field as else- 
where, we are seeing a phenomenon 
of globalization. Diseases do not 
respect frontiers. Tourists from the 
North sometimes bring tropical dis- 
eases back to their countries. We have 
even seen how cholera, a disease that 
used to be thought of as typically 
Asian, can now cross the oceans and 
take root in Latin America, causing a 
veritable epidemic in Mexico (now 
under control). There is nothing to 
guarantee that it will not reach the 
United States one of these days.” 


The principal health problems in the 
major centres have already been identi- 
fied, such as chronic degenerative 
diseases, accidents, cancers — in par- 
ticular cancer of the uterus, which is 
one of the main causes of mortality 
among women of modest means, due 
to the lack of regular doctor’s visits 
and thus of any general screening. 

Other committees are studying the 
disciplines that should be promoted: 
molecular research, clinical research, 
epidemiology, health services and 
even the administrative and financial 
frameworks that need to be estab- 
lished or modernized. Some groups 
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Among the challenges facing the 
Mexican health system is how to 
provide access for disadvantaged 
women to screening for illnesses 
such as cancer of the uterus. 


prefer to concentrate on biomedical 
aspects of research. For others, the 
main focus is on the patient. 

“What we are looking to achieve 
above all”, says the chairman of 
COMISA, “is an integrated analysis of 
all aspects of medicine, from cellular 
research to population studies. This is 
a very ambitious undertaking, but I 
think that we will gain something from 
such a global analysis. We will at least 
find out what are the main challenges 
facing us in the years ahead. That is 
what COMISA is all about!” 


Brigitte Morissette in Mexico City. 


Jaime Sepulveda Amor 
General Director of 
Epidemiology 

Aniceto Ortega 1321 
Colonia del Valle 
Mexico D.F., Mexico 
Tel: 5 524 7972 
Raxco 422 
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BREEDING A BETTER BANANA 


F rom a distance, the banana 
groves at the experimental 
farms of the Honduran Founda- 
tion for Agricultural Research 
(FHIA) in La Lima, in northeast- 
ern Honduras, look much like 
all the other groves that blanket 
the countryside: hot, humid and 
lush. In the dappled sunshine 
under a canopy of broad 
leaves, large, well-filled 
bunches of green fruit hang 
from sturdy trees. 


But that’s where the resemblance 
ends. These are no ordinary bananas. 
Careful inspection reveals that the 
fruit is distinctly shorter and stouter 
than the Cavendish dessert banana 
most North Americans and Europeans 
are familiar with. In its green, unripe 
stage, this banana is delicious cooked. 
When ripe, it has a pleasantly tart 
flavour reminiscent of apples. 

More importantly, the new banana — 
code named FHIA-01 — resists the 
diseases that are devastating planta- 
tions throughout the tropics. It also 
grows well in poor soils and at cooler 
temperatures, offering some promise 
of extending the banana’s range into 
semi-tropical or upland areas where 
today’s heat- and humidity-loving 
varieties won't grow. 

After decades of painstaking breed- 
ing, FHIA-01 — or “Goldfinger” as the 
world will come to know it — is the 
first banana variety ever bred that 
could replace the standard Cavendish 
banana. It may well save the world’s 
banana export industry from collapse 
as diseases take an unsurmountable 
toll. More important yet, it could 
ensure reliable food supplies for the 
millions of people in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America for whom bananas and 
plantains are staple foods. 


A GLOBAL THREAT 


The story of Goldfinger began in 
1959 when the United Fruit Company 
— now United Brands — witnessed 
the demise of the standard export 
banana, the Gros Michel, to race 1 of 
Panama disease. Fortunately, Gros 
Michel could be replaced by the 
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The unique qualities of the Goldfinger 
banana — including its productivity 
— promise to improve food security for 
millions of people in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. 


Cavendish varieties that were resistant 
to the fungus that causes the disease. 
The industry was saved. But because 
no other natural variety existed to 
replace Cavendish if — or when — it 
too fell prey to disease, United 
launched a breeding program in Hon- 
duras to develop bananas that would 
withstand anticipated new diseases. 

That foresight paid off, according to 
Dr Phillip Rowe, who heads FHIA’s 
Banana and Plantain Improvement 
project. The diseases that United 
Brands anticipated would evolve to 
destroy Cavendish now exist. The two 
most threatening are Black Sigatoka, a 
fungal leaf spot disease, and race 4 of 
Panama Disease. 

First observed in Fiji as recently as 
1904, Black Sigatoka is “ripping 
through plantations” the world over. 
Spotted in Honduras in 1972, it had 
spread throughout Central America by 
1984 and now reaches as far south as 
Ecuador. Much of Africa is also 
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infected by what’s being called the 
black plague. “There’s no way to stop 
its spread as long as conditions are 
right for infestation,” says Rowe. 

Attacking all major varieties of 
bananas and plantains, Black Sigatoka 
turns the plant’s leaves a mottled yel- 
low, brown and black, thus impeding 
photosynthesis. Depleted of its energy 
reserves, the plant cuts back its fruit 
production, often to half. This could 
spell hunger in areas where bananas 
and plantains are staple food crops. 
For exporters, Black Sigatoka is ruin- 
ous: the disease also causes premature 
ripening of the fruit. Although they 
appear normal, bananas from affected 
plants ripen and spoil before arriving 
at markets. 


Black Sigatoka can be controlled, 
but the cost of chemical fungicides — 
a staggering US$800-1000 per hectare 
per year —- is prohibitive for all 
except large multinational exporters. 
Chemical control is certainly impracti- 
cal for plantains, which are grown in 
scattered plantings on small farms, 
particularly since fungicides must be 
applied whenever a new leaf appears. 
In Guatemala, some growers are spray- 
ing up to 50 times a year. 


The massive application of chemi- 
cals on plantations, usually through 
aerial spraying, is also drawing the ire 
of environmentalists and concerned 
consumers, What’s more, says Phillip 
Rowe, the airborne fungus is develop- 
ing a resistance to available pesticides. 


As Black Sigatoka continues its dev- 
astating march, many small growers in 
affected countries are phasing out of 
production. Just outside La Lima, a 
discouraged farmer laments that he 
doesn’t know how he can stop the 
devastation of his small plantation. 
Like most others, he cannot afford the 
expensive chemical controls. In the 
neighbouring country of Panama, 
more than a third of plantain farmers 
have abandoned production since 
Black Sigatoka struck in 1981. 


Race 4 of Panama Disease may 
prove an even more formidable foe. 
Although it is now found only in 
Australia, Taiwan, South Africa and 
the Canary Islands, the soilborne 
fungus is spreading rapidly. Race 4 is a 
killer disease that wipes out crops 


completely. And it cannot be con- 
trolled by existing fungicides. “The 
only control measure is genetic resis- 
tance,” says Rowe. 


A COMPLEX PARENTAGE 


Breeding for that resistance is a 
major thrust of the research housed at 
FHIA since 1984 when United Brands 
turned over its research program. 
FHIA is financed by the USAID and 
the Honduran government. IDRC and 
other donors have supported the 
breeding program since 1985. 

As researcher Dr Franklin Rosales 
explains, breeding bananas is more 
complex than breeding any other 
crop. (see box A banana breeding 
primer). The main dificulty is a trait 
that endears bananas to consumers — 
its lack of seeds. Fortunately for farm- 
ers, bananas and plantains are easily 
multiplied by removing and replanting 
the sprouts produced by mature 
plants. But the sprouts are clones. 
Identical to their parents, they offer no 
hope for improved varieties. 

Breeders therefore turn to wild or 
other varieties that may not have good 
eating characteristics but do produce 
viable pollen or seeds. Desirable char- 
acteristics such as disease resistance 
can be combined in new plants and 
eventually crossed with standard varie- 
ties that have all the desirable eating 
qualities. The FHIA program draws on 
a gene pool of more than 800 different 
cultivars collected in Southeast Asia, 
the bananas’ centre of origin. 

It’s a staggering endeavour. As 
Rosales explains, in each of the 24 
years of breeding that led up to 
Goldfinger’s development, some 
10,000 hybrid plants were set out in 
the fields. “We have to walk through 
all the rows,” he says, “look at plant 
size, fruit bunches, see if they are resis- 
tant. Then we select just a few.” To 
date, fewer than 20 “very elite” hybrids 
have been retained for their potential 
as cultivated crops. 

Banana breeding is also painfully 
slow. A full cycle, from seed to seed, 
takes three years. Compare this to rice, 
says Rosales, where you can obtain 
three crops a year. 

Even pollinating the flowers is diffi- 
cult. At first light, workers on ladders 
quickly hand pollinate the one or two 
flowers that have opened that day 


before the sun and heat dry out the 
sticky pollen. Each flower represents a 
hand: the process will be repeated 
every morning for a week or more 
before the entire bunch is pollinated. 

Three months later, the bananas are 
harvested. But there’s no way of know- 
ing where the few — if any — pepper- 
corn-sized seeds are hidden without 
crushing and sieving the entire bunch. 
In FHIA’s facilities, specially trained 
workers strip the fruit off the bunches 
and peel the bananas by hand. 
Although a press developed by Dr 
Rowe has made the mashing a little 
easier, it’s still a laborious, messy pro- 
cess. At FHIA, more than 20,000 bun- 
ches of bananas are crushed each year 
in the search for seeds. 


The seed harvest is meagre — one 
or two seeds per bunch. And not all of 
these will grow into plants. The 
banana-seed germination rate is poor, 
below five percent in the wild. Using 
tissue culture techniques that involve 


“rescuing” the embryo in the seeds 
that have them and growing them ina 
nutrient medium, Drs Rowe and 
Rosales have boosted the germination 
rate to 50 percent. The young plants 
are then transplanted into nursery 
beds until large enough to be set out 
into the fields. 

In Goldfinger’s breeding, the first 
big breakthrough came in 1977 with 
the development of a hybrid that was 
resistant to burrowing nematodes — a 
widespread pest controlled by potent, 
expensive pesticides — and race 4 of 
Panana disease, and that had a good 
bunch size. Crossed with a female 
Brazilian apple-flavoured “Dwarf 
Prata” clone, it showed good resis- 
tance to Black Sigatoka. FHIA-01 was 
born. 


A TOUCH OF GOLD 


Drs Rowe and Rosales have 
unbounded hopes for Goldfinger. 
They’re justifiably proud. Tested in six 


A banana breeding primer 


Normally, when breeding for genetic improvements in crops, the breeder 
can choose both the male and female parents for making cross-pollinations. 
This is because most species of plants are diploids (they have two sets of 
chromosomes), which have both seeds and pollen. 

Not so for bananas and plantains. While diploid plants are common in 
Southeast Asia, the cultivars of all bananas and plantains grown for local 
consumption and for export are triploids (they have three sets of chromo- 
somes). Triploids of any species are ordinarily sterile. This sterility is caused 
by the genetic laws that dictate that any parent must contribute half of its 
chromosomes to a sexual union and these chromosomes must be in com- 
plete sets. Half of three sets would be one and one-half: this incomplete set 
means that no seeds are produced when triploids such as the Cavendish 


bananas are pollinated. 


Fortunately, there are some triploid banana clones that do produce seeds 
when pollinated, making genetic improvement of both bananas and plan- 
tain possible. The triploid Gros Michel is one such plant. It contributes all 
three sets of its chromosomes intact when its eggs are united with the pol- 
len of the male parent. But seed production is very low: Gros Michel pro- 
duces an average of only two seeds per bunch when pollinated with 


diploids. 


Because banana breeding relies on fixed female parental lines, any 
genetic improvement must come from the male parent. As Phillip Rowe 
explains, “it’s as if one woman was the mother of a village with different 
fathers.” The bulk of breeding work, therefore consists of developing a 


“father” with the desired characteristics. 


Goldfinger has an international lineage. Its “mother” was a Brazilian, 
apple-flavoured banana variety known as Dwarf Prata. Its “father” was the 
result of multiple crosses of a wild Southeast Asian plant originally selected 
for its resistance to burrowing nematodes. 
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Latin American and African countries 
as part of the International Musa Test- 
ing Program sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Network for the Improvement 
of Banana and Plantain (INIBAP), it 
has proven resistant to race 1 of Pan- 
ama Disease and to Black Sigatoka. 
“We got lucky,” says Dr Rowe: in trials 
in a number of other countries, includ- 
ing Australia, FHIA-01 has shown 
strong resistance to race 4 of Panana 
disease and to the burrowing nema- 
tode. 

In fact, Goldfinger appears to have 
it all: a hardy dessert banana, it can be 
grown without pesticides, and in 
areas where traditional banana varie- 
ties don’t grow. Highly productive, its 
fruit can be eaten green, boiled or 
fried as chips. FHIA’s workers, in fact, 
now prefer it over their traditional 
plantain and it is almost three times as 
productive. The fruit’s shipping quali- 
ties are about the same as Cavendish’s, 
but the fruit ripens slowly and sequen- 
tially, hand by hand, over a couple of 
weeks. 

Goldfinger’s unique flavour when 
ripe should make it highly popular, 
say the researchers. In countries 
where consumers can choose 
between Cavendish and other apple- 
flavoured bananas, the latter are 
preferred and sell for about twice the 
price of the Cavendish. In informal test 
trials in Honduras, “everybody loved 
the flavour,” says Dr Rowe. What’s 
more, Goldfinger doesn’t oxidize, 
retaining its golden yellow colour 
when cut. That makes it ideal for fruit 
salads, juices and purees such as baby 
foods. 

Goldfinger’s disease-resistance and 
hardiness make the hybrid even more 
important for domestic consumption 
than for export. As Drs Rowe and 
Rosales point out, it could be grown 
by smallholders in areas where Caven- 
dish cannot. Goldfinger is amazing 
even its breeder: this past fall they 
harvested a bunch that tipped the 
scales at about 50 kg. 

Goldfinger is only one arrow in 
FHIA’s bow. PHIA-02, a Cavendish 
hybrid highly resistant to Black 
Sigatoka, is also being tested in vari- 
ous countries. Equally promising is 
FHIA-03, a rustic cooking banana 
being tested in seven African and eight 
Latin American and Caribbean coun- 
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It takes thousands of seedlings and 
several decades to breed a new 
banana that has the right combination 
of characteristics to please growers, 
marketers and consumers. 


tries where it’s proving more vigorous 
than conventional plantains and cook- 
ing bananas. It’s even thriving in areas 
where dessert bananas and plantain 
won't grow such as in poor, dry, acid 
and rocky soils. FHIA-03 also appears 
to be resistant to Moko, a bacterial dis- 
ease and to Race 2 of Panana Disease. 

The superior hybrids developed for 
banana breeding are also proving use- 
ful in developing high-yielding, dis- 
ease-resistant, tasty plantains. And this 
is where Dr Rowe sees the greatest 
potential, both for increased food 
availability in tropical countries and 
for export markets. “What we really 
anticipate happening,” he says, “is that 
North Americans and Europeans who 
have never tasted a plantain will 
become plantain consumers.” 

The work is not over. Goldfinger 
will soon be field-tested in farmers’ 
plots in many more Latin American 
and Caribbean countries. But many 
growers are not waiting for the final 
results to be tabulated. Word of 
Goldfinger’s testing has brought inter- 
ested parties from Cuba, Ecuador, 
Israel and South Africa to FHIA. South 
Africa’s Leeways Laboratory Ltd plans 
to set up a tissue culture lab in Hondu- 
ras so it can reproduce plants more 
quickly for clients that include the mul- 
tinational company, Dole. FHIA, in col- 
laboration with other labs, expects to 
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have seedlings available for commer- 
cial use next year. 

All this interest is good news to 
Dr Rowe. “We have been thinking 
of ways to get these two hybrids 
(FHIA-01 and 03) out to the African 
countries that need them most. Iam 
convinced that FHIA-01 would 
immediately double production for 
the 70 million Africans for whom plan- 
tains are a staple food,” he says. Early 
estimates put the cost of the new 
hybrid seedlings at US$0.50 per plant. 
“That’s a very good price,” says 
Dr Rowe, “It looks to us like the best 
possible use of funds for humanitarian 
purposes in West Africa.” 

Neither Rowe nor Rosales expect 
major banana exporters to jump on 
the Goldfinger bandwagon. Any 
change in variety requires changes in 
packaging, shipping techniques, tem- 
perature control, etc, says Dr Rowe. 
It’s unlikely they'll go through that 
expense as long as they can control 
Black Sigatoka. But, if present trends 
continue, that day may not be very far 
off. 

The researchers also anticipate that 
the multinationals will eventually bow 
under growing pressure from environ- 
mentalists and consumers for a pesti- 
cide-free product. “There’s a great 
future for organically grown bananas,” 
says Leeways director Jeff Parsley. 

Touting Goldfinger as an environ- 
mentally friendly or ecological banana 
may well entice consumers in industri- 
alized countries. But the real winners 
will be the millions of small producers 
and their families for whom Goldfin- 
ger promises more food, at an afford- 
able price. 


Michelle Hibler with field research by 
Diane Hardy in Honduras. 
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COILTEVAMING SWOCAN TOTES TECODIN ZANIEIE 


lke the opinion of Maria 
Therezinha Martins, Director of 
the Microbiology Department at 
Sao Paulo University’s Bio- 
medical Sciences Institute, the 
shantytowns around cities, 
although physically close to 
government sanitation services, 
are generally as short of ade- 
quate drinking water as remote 
rural areas. 


Water quality monitoring services in 
shantytowns are also seriously, if not 
completely, lacking. For some years 
now, with financial support from 
IDRC, Ms Martins has been directing a 
research program to enhance the per- 
formance of a variety of microbiologi- 
cal tests in order to make them 
effective in detecting viruses, bacteria 
and parasites in the water supplies of 
shantytowns and remote rural areas. 


The research, conducted in coopera- 
tion with the National Health Secretar- 
iat, focuses primarily on tests for 
coliphages, hydrogen sulphide (H2S) 
and P/A (presence/absence). “To 
date,” says Ms Martins, “we have con- 
centrated on improving test perfor- 
mance in the field. We would like to 
put together a commercial kit contain- 
ing low-cost microbiological tests that 
are easy and quick to use, and are reli- 


able, accurate indicators. I think we’ve 
done it! The Brazilian government is 
seriously thinking about including the 
tests in its water quality monitoring 
program and training its personnel to 
usethem,” 

As a site to evaluate test reliability, 
improve interpretation methods and 
facilitate the tests’ use in different envi- 
ronments, Ms Martins chose Intervales, 
an ecological reserve located in the 
midst of the Atlantic tropical forest in 
the high Sierra do Mare. Intervales was 
once famed for its wild animal hunt- 
ing, gold and sulphur mines, and palm 
heart crop. Now under government 
protection, it is a vast nature interpreta- 
tion centre and highly popular tourist 
destination. Just over 150 people — 
former miners and forest workers and 
their families — live there year-round. 
They are responsible for overseeing 
the vast resources of the dense, rich 
forest. 

One might ask why Ms Martins 
chose a remote, almost uninhabited 
natural site. “It has become very diffi- 
cult to find completely pure water any- 
where on earth,” she explains. “The 
presence of a single human being or 
animal — wild or domesticated — 
means there is some risk the water will 
be contaminated. That risk seems to 
be minimal at Intervales, though water 
tests have shown that coliphages are 
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present in domestic reservoirs and 
small streams. Clinical examinations 
have indicated that 80% of the popula- 
tion has some form of chronic diar- 
rhoea or parasitic disease. But that 
should come as no surprise: wild ani- 
mals and livestock bathe and defecate 
in streams, while people build their 
latrines near those same waterways.” 

Things are just as bad in periurban 
communities like Villa Bayana, a site 
Ms Martins has also selected for her 
research. Villa Bayana is a shantytown 
located outside the municipality of 
Santos, some 45 km from Sao Paulo. 
Its rapid, disorganized growth has 
been a thorn in the side of the munici- 
pal authorities. It consequently has no 
permanent water supply or quality 
control facilities. The water supply 
system set up by the community is 
rudimentary, and vulnerable to all 
types of contamination. To make mat- 
ters worse, most latrines and sewage 
pipes are located near wells and the 
water distribution system. 

The lack of clean water has a detri- 
mental impact on both health and the 
economy, for the authorities and for 
poor families alike. High infant mortal- 
ity is endemic, as is parasitic disease. 
Immunization campaigns are too 
costly for the government, while fami- 
lies cannot afford the medication they 
need. Brazil has thousands of such 


Access to reliable and inexpensive 
water-quality testing could reduce the 
risk of infant mortality and parasitic 
disease for shantytown dwellers. 
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shantytowns, yet health authorities 
limit the availability of standard water 
quality tests because of their high cost. 
Ms Martins feels that reliable, easy-to- 
use field tests should be marketed, 
aimed at showing people living in 
shantytowns and remote areas the 
quality of the water they drink and 
whether it needs to be treated. 


TRANSFER AND EDUCATION 


Will people who are uneducated, 
perhaps even illiterate, find it easy to 
learn how to use the tests properly? 
Ms Martins has no doubt they will, 
though she carefully points out that 
technology transfer cannot take place 
without a transfer of knowledge. In 
her view, education is the key to the 
project’s success. 

She backs her statement by describ- 
ing her research team’s initial experi- 
ences at Intervales. When the team 
first started testing the water, locals 
were surprised. Though they suffered 
from intestinal parasites and chronic 
diarrhoea, it was difficult for them to 
associate their health problems with 
the clear, limpid water they were 
drinking. Information sessions on 
contamination factors, sanitation and 
health were organized. Photographs 
taken through a microscope were 
used to show people the parasites, 
viruses and intestinal worms found in 
contaminated water and living in their 
own infected intestines. By watching 
test procedures, people saw that ini- 
tially clear water reacted with chemi- 
cals, becoming cloudy, malodorous, 
and forming murky deposits. They 
could hardly remain indifferent to 
such unequivocal evidence of 
contamination. 

One local resident then volunteered 
to launch a water quality monitoring 
program in the community. After 
receiving some basic training, he 
started to sample the water in streams 
and reservoirs, using the microbiologi- 
cal tests to analyze the samples. 
Whenever he finds any trace of con- 
tamination, he informs everyone in the 
community and recommends that the 
water be boiled, filtered or treated by 
adding chlorine. He then cleans and 
disinfects all contaminated equipment. 

The community slowly came to 
accept the notion of checking water 
quality before drinking it, treating it 
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for residents on contamination factors, sanitation and health. 


when necessary and even eliminating 
sources of contamination. Community 
members monitor and protect a num- 
ber of underground springs and their 
waterways. Their health practices are 
slowly changing. “Without the con- 
sciousness-raising process, it would 
have been very difficult to get anyone 
interested in the problem,” Ms Martins 
states. “When people know how and 
why they get sick, their motivation to 
eliminate the causes of their sickness 
rises sharply. And now they have the 
tools they need to do just that.” 

Ms Martins has more than thirty years’ 
experience in microbiology applied to 
health and environmental engineer- 
ing, and water quality monitoring. 

In the past, a National Health Secre- 
tariat employee would collect water 
samples at Intervales and send them to 
a laboratory in Sao Paulo, more than 
350 km away. Since test results took 
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weeks to come through, they were 
generally useless. By the time they 
reached the community, the damage 
was done. But very soon now, 
employees of government agencies 
monitoring water quality, and even 
members of some rural and periurban 
communities, will have the means of 
efficiently doing the job themselves. 


Denis Marchand in Brazil 


Maria Therezinha Martins 
Microbiology Department 

ICB - Universidade de Sao Paulo 
Sao Paulo CEP 05508-900 

Tel: 11 813-6944, Ext 7205 

Fax: 11 813-0845 
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SAO PAULO’S TROUBLED WATERS 


1b Sao Paulo, South America’s 
largest city and the continent’s 
industrial centre, the price of 
industrialization can be seen in 
the murky, contaminated 
waters of the Tiete and 
Pinheiros Rivers that cross the 
sprawling megalopolis. 


What is not so clear is the effect that 
these rivers — choked with sewage 
and industrial waste — have on the 
groundwater supply, to which they 
are connected by a shallow aquifer. 

Treated water from the Upper Tiete 
basin and a reservoir fed with water 
from the Pinheiros River supplies most 
of Sao Paulo’s 17 million residents. 
The remainder of the ’Paulistanos’ rely 
on groundwater, often drawn from 
badly constructed wells. In addition to 
many other sources of contamination, 
the groundwater is threatened by pol- 
lution from streams. 

Tainted water and water shortages 
are familiar realities for millions of 
Paulistanos. Late in 1993, for instance, 
about 300 residents of Pirituba in 
northern Sao Paulo blocked a high- 
way for six hours to protest a water 
shortage. About 1,000 families were 
without water for three days, in tem- 


peratures above 30°C. “We cannot live 
in this heat without water,” says one 
woman. Many desperate people used 
water from contaminated wells. “Now 
20 people have hepatitis from drink- 
ing bad water,” said one angry com- 
munity leader. 

Particularly for the three million 
urban poor living in the belt of favelas 
(shantytowns) ringing Sao Paulo, the 
shortages and degradation of the 
water supply are serious problems. 
Most of these people, former rural 
dwellers from Brazil’s poor northeast, 
still find themselves living below the 
poverty line. Their new neighbour- 
hoods are without basic urban ser- 
vices, creating grave difficulties in 
waste disposal and water supply. 

The urban poor can expect little 
assistance from government sources: 
the ongoing political and economic 
crisis in Brazil means there are no 
resources to carry out research on the 
gravity of water supply problems and 
contamination of valuable ground- 
water. But an IDRC-supported project 
brings some possibilities for 
improvements. 

Part of the Latin American network 
of IDRC-supported projects in urban 
hydrology, the project addresses 
groundwater contamination and water 
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shortages, among other issues. “We 
want to determine the correlation 
between the surface water and 
groundwater,” says Dr. Nelson Ellert, 
project leader and associate professor 
at CEPAS (Centro de Estudos e 
Pesquisas de Aguas Subterraneas), 
one of the few South American insti- 
tutes that conducts groundwater 
research. The centre is located at the 
Institute of Geosciences, University of 
Sao Paulo (USP). “Knowing that the 
rivers are so polluted, and that they 
mostly run on permeable layers, we 
want to determine whether or not 
there is a problem, and if so, detect 
where it is, and its magnitude.” 

The current research is the second 
phase of a recent collaborative project 
between CEPAS and the Institute for 
Groundwater Research at the Univer- 
sity of Waterloo (GR-UW) in Canada. 


KNOWLEDGE CENTRE 


Ellert says IGR-UW’s role was 
greater in the first phase, but is cur- 
rently limited mainly to transfer of 
technology. “The idea is for them to 
help us to create a centre of knowl- 
edge from which we can irradiate 
knowledge to the surrounding area. It 
is easier and less expensive for me to 


Polluted streams in the Sado Paulo 
area are a potential source of 
contamination for groundwater that 
supplies millions of residents. 
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go to Argentina or Bolivia than for a 
Canadian expert,” Ellert says. 

The second phase will use the new 
methods developed to identify the 
sources, types and magnitude of con- 
tamination near the Tiete, Pinheiros 
and Tamanduati Rivers, and develop 
new analytical methods for groundwa- 
ter study and environmental assess- 
ment in subtropical humid urban 
environments. 

The project’s investigation wells are 
located at three contaminated or 
threatened sites in Sao Paulo: at the 
university itself, which is located 
beside the Pinheiros River in central 
Sao Paulo; near the international air- 
port at an ecological park beside the 
Tiete River, known to be contami- 
nated by a landfill site; and the 
Tamanduati River, which carries 
heavy metals in effluent from the city’s 
petro-chemical industries to the two 
other rivers. 

Ellert says the project already has 
some tangible results and byproducts. 
The university site is a good example. 
“Before, the water company had been 
pressuring us to reduce our consump- 
tion of water at the university. We 
have constructed seven deep wells for 
our research and, as a result, are now 
supplying 70% of our own needs,” 
says Ellert. 

And preliminary study results show 
that pollution of groundwater from 
the Tiete, Pinheiros and Tamanduati 
rivers may not be as generalized as 
feared. A thick layer of clay along the 
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Wells to probe the depth and quality 
of groundwater in the Sdo Paulo 
region were drilled at three sites 
where contamination is an imminent 
or actual problem. 


riverbeds prevents seepage into the 
groundwater. At present, the water 
table is higher than the rivers’ waters, 
and therefore recharge to the aquifer 
does not occur; however, excessive 
pumping may lower the water table 
below the river level, inducing seep- 
age of contaminated water into the 
aquifer. 

But pollution is already coming from 
other sources. “In many places, we 
have found that the construction and 
maintenance of wells is the main rea- 
son for the pollution of deep wells,” 
says Ellert. For instance, some wells 
are constructed with their heads 
below the ground’s surface, so when 
it rains, the water runs inside. “This is 
like introducing your vein to very dan- 
gerous poison,” Ellert says. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


Mathematical models developed at 
the University of Waterloo using infor- 
mation gathered about groundwater 
behaviour during the project have 
alerted researchers to future problems. 
In areas with many deep wells, the 
water table is sinking at a rate of 3 to 
4.4 metres per year. “So these ground- 
water sources get depleted through 
the use of deep wells, the water table 
sinks, and this means there is a possi- 
bility of very polluted water being 
introduced into the groundwater in 
future,” says Ellert. “It seems that in 30 
years we will have some problems 
with the water flowing from the river 
into the wells, here at the university 
and at other sites.” 
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The project also had a larger spinoff: 
the city water officials contracted 
CEPAS to do a study of groundwater 
resource potential in the entire Sao 
Paulo area. CEPAS found that Sao 
Paulo has much potential for more 
deep wells, which range between 
60-350 metres in depth. These wells 
would be of particular benefit to poor 
residents in unserviced areas as well 
as hospitals, hotels, schools and indus- 
tries, all of which face water shortages. 

Study results will allow the water 
authorities to make better water man- 
agement plans for the future. “If there 
is a critical area where there is a poor 
water supply, and we have already 
detected high potential for groundwa- 
ter, for instance, we can suggest that 
the water company drill wells there,” 
says Ellert. 

Findings from the project and spin- 
off study will also be relevant for other 
cities in Brazil with problems similar 
to Sao Paulo’s, and throughout Latin 
America and other subtropical regions 
where there is little information about 
groundwater resources and their vul- 
nerability to contamination. 

But Ellert says that Sao Paulo’s 
urban poor will be the most immedi- 
ate beneficiaries of the application of 
knowledge gathered by this project. 
“As the city grows continually, areas 
surrounding Sao Paulo have become 
crazy. Urbanization has become clan- 
destine — people occupy a piece of 
land and start to build there and create 
a problem because there are no ser- 
vices. Then the municipality arrives 
and has to reduce the problem by giv- 
ing electricity, sewage and water,” 
says Ellert. “But with the kind of infor- 
mation we are developing, the water 
authorities can make local studies and 
produce water for these areas.” 


Kirsteen MacLeod in Brazil 
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THE LEGACY OF MALAYSIA’S TIN MINES 


Although it would be difficult 
to tell from an airplane, the 
thousands of ponds pocking 
the Malaysian landscape are not 
eenatural feature. They are the 
unfortunate legacy of decades 
of mining tin — one of 
Malaysia’s best known natural 
resources — from huge open 
pits. 

The “slurry” ponds left in the wake 
of the tin mines range in size froma 
few hectares to several square 
kilometres. They are filled with tail- 
ings, rainwater, garbage, sand, clay 
and silt up to a depth of 40 metres. 
“Slimes” — a mining by-product made 
of finely ground ore — sink toward 
the bottoms of the ponds. But several 
centuries are required for gravity to 
fully compact the slimes into a solid 
mass. 

In the meantime, the ponds pose 
environmental and safety hazards and 


occupy land desperately needed for 
housing. Some 14,000 sq. km of the 
peninsula are affected, including parts 
of the capital, Kuala Lumpur, and the 
city of Ipoh. 

Now, Malaysian and Canadian 
researchers have found a way to use 
latex, or rubber, to rehabilitate these 
abandoned leftovers of tin mining. 
Simply put, they found that latex — 
another well-known natural resource 
of Malaysia — could be used to sepa- 
rate the solids from the water in the 
slurry ponds. 


RECLAIMING VALUABLE LAND 


Traditionally, land developers have 
reclaimed the valuable land by pump- 
ing out the water and backfilling over 
the slimes. Since it is illegal in Malay- 
sia to dump contaminants in rivers, 
and the cost of dumping at sea is pro- 
hibitive, the slurry usually ends up in 
pits or in other ponds. Often, reclaim- 
ing one pond simply creates another. 

Even the reclaimed land is of dubi- 
ous value. It is common for the land to 
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subside, damaging roads, bridges and 
houses. An estimated 250,000 Malay- 
sians live in buildings that are crack- 
ing and crumbling, and that number is 
increasing as people migrate to the 
cities to be nearer their work. 

A better method of reclaiming the 
land was needed, allowing separation 
of the solids and the liquids in the 
slurry, so that the water could be 
removed and the ponds filled in 
properly. The combined effort of two 
Malaysian universities, the Geological 
Survey of Malaysia and McGill 
University in Montreal has achieved 
an effective and speedy solution. 

Latex — produced in abundance in 
Malaysia — is mixed into the slurry 
along with chemical conditioners. The 
amount of latex and chemicals used in 
the mix depends on the size and 
depth of the pond, the topography of 
the pond bottom, and the relative con- 
centration of liquids and solids in the 
slurry. 


Thousands of open-pit tin mines in 
Malaysia are no longer in production 
and require rehabilitation to avoid 
environmental and safety hazards. 
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GETTING TO THE BOTTOM 
OF THE POND 


The latex mixture causes the liquids 
and solids to separate, a process that 
can take a few seconds or a few 
hours, and the solids fall to the bottom 
of the pond. The water can then be 
pumped out and treated. The sedi- 
ment left behind can either be taken 
out, mixed with soil and returned to 
the hole, or fill can be added directly. 

The IDRC-sponsored research called 
upon specialists at the University of 
Malaya’s Department of Geology, the 
Universiti Teknologi Malaysia’s Fac- 
ulty of Civil Engineering, and the 
Geological Survey of Malaysia. 

Dr. Raymond Yong, who heads the 
Geotechnical Research Centre at 
McGill University, worked in Malaysia 
with the research team to provide sup- 
port in laboratory testing, analysis and 
selection of reclamation techniques. 


FIRST-HAND KNOWLEDGE 

Dr. Yong’s centre has many years of 
experience in slurry pond manage- 
ment and reclamation. Moreover, he 
has first-hand knowledge of the 
ponds. Born in Singapore, Dr. Yong 
grew up in Malaysia and swam and 
bathed in the ponds as a child, just as 
many children do today. 

“We were all very naive,” says 
Dr. Yong, who has spent the last 37 
years in Canada, some 20 years of that 
in research at McGill. “There is no bot- 
tom you can stand on. Any sediment 
on the bottom is very, very soft.” 

Slurry ponds are not unique to tin 
mining, he points out. “They occur all 
over the world from all other kinds of 
open-pit mining. They are an inevita- 
ble consequence.” 

Dr. Yong has also worked on recla- 
mation projects in Alberta’s tar sands 
in the wake of oil “mining”; in Jamaica 
where bauxite was the product; and 
southwest of Orlando and Dis- 
neyworld in Florida where slurry 
ponds were left behind by phosphate 
mining. 

The approach is essentially the same 
in each case, he says. Removing the 
water from the slurry so that the solids 
fall to the bottom and harden requires 
chemical, physical or natural treat- 
ments. Sometimes it takes all three 
methods to do the job. 


In the Malaysian case, slurry ponds 
scheduled for reclamation within 
three years in the Kuala Lumpur area 
were identified. Data was collected on 
the depth of the water and the slurry, 
and a profile drawn up of drainage 
and the pond bottom. 


“This is the first time we have 
been able to achieve a working 
relationship between the two 
universities, one of them 
Chinese and the other Malay, 
dnd the government 


researchers.” 


Most pond bottoms have between 
five and 25 metres of sediment consist- 
ing of clay, silt and sand — the tailings 
from the mine. Conventional, inexpen- 
sive techniques were used to map the 
pond bottom, including the use of 
sonar — the first time it had been 
used in this type of situation. Samples 
of the sediment were removed for 
laboratory analysis. 

A number of techniques for 
“de-watering” the slurry were tested, 
including the application of local sub- 
stances. Latex proved to be the best. 
As Dr. Yong points out, the best rem- 
edy is often near at hand. Dealing 
with a similar problem caused by 
bauxite mining in Jamaica, he found 
that yams were ideal “flocculants” — 
substances that cause the separation 
of liquids from solids. 

Dr. Yong says that there are other 
ways of dealing with pond reclama- 
tion, but this is one of the more effec- 
tive and quicker methods. “The 
method used depends on the final 
time and money constraints and land- 
use requirements. It is not a more 
expensive method if you consider 
time to be an expense. If previous 
methods took a year and this reduces 
it to one-tenth of that, how do you 
pay for time?” 
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But, he adds, some developers may 
be quite happy to use conventional 
means and wait for compression to rid 
the sediment of the water content and 
for the land to settle. With conven- 
tional methods, though, there is still 
the problem of the additional pond 
created by the pumped-out slurry. 

The research has sparked interest 
beyond Malaysia. A regional work- 
shop held in 1992 to explain the tech- 
nique attracted researchers from 
Singapore and Vietnam. 


VALUABLE COLLABORATION 


In addition, the four-year project has 
brought together Malaysians who 
generally have little or no contact. 
Malaysia has two major linguistic and 
cultural groups — Malays and 
Chinese. The project marked the first 
time researchers from both groups 
collaborated. Malaysian government 
mine researchers also joined the 
project at a later stage. 

This co-operation was perhaps the 
greatest achievement of the whole 
project, says Dr. Yong. “This is the first 
time we have been able to achieve a 
working relationship between the two 
universities, one of them Chinese and 
the other Malay, and the government 
researchers. 

“We managed to get all four groups 
together, working not only in collabo- 
ration and co-operation, but in a spirit 
which has never been achieved 
beforex 
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PEON G TEE WORD Ss COAS TEINES 


F rom his marine biology 
laboratory atop the Life 
Sciences Building at Dalhousie 
University in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Dr. Gary Newkirk keeps 
in touch with biologists and 
social scientists scattered 
throughout the world’s coastal 
areas. 


Maintaining links among researchers 
in developing nations is a vital part of 
Dr. Newkirk’s role as coordinator for 
the Coastal Resources Research Net- 
work (CoRR). In the past dozen years, 
he has offered training and shared 
aquaculture technologies with people 
at research institutions in many coun- 
tries and regions including Sudan, 
India, the Philippines, Chile, and the 
Caribbean. 

CoRR is the descendant of the IDRC- 
supported Mollusc Culture Network. 
The focus of the new network is still 
tied to research on the best methods 
to grow and manage marine species 
but it has broadened from oysters to 
include other plant and animal life. 

CoRR’s broader purpose is to assist 
researchers to develop the means for 
improving production from living 
coastal aquatic resources. Achieving 
this goal requires community involve- 
ment in management and innovations 
in culture technology. 

For years, IDRC has recognized the 
potential of shellfish such as clams 
and mussels to provide a nutritious 
food source for people. Shellfish are 
also a valuable cash crop. In warm 
tropical countries, it is possible to har- 
vest up to two crops of oysters in a 
year. The difficulty, as Dr. Newkirk 
and his fellow scientists have learned, 
is finding an appropriate species and 
“farming” method that fits into the 
larger context of peoples’ lives. 

The common biological and techni- 
cal problems associated with most 
aquaculture projects provide the ratio- 
nale for CoRR’s existence. These prob- 
lems can include finding enough seed 
supply to begin operations or develop- 
ing a management model for the 
established venture. In its search for 
solutions, the Network co-ordinates 


workers returning home. 


equipment, technical know-how, and, 
most importantly, people. 

One example of these linkages 
involves a new oyster hatchery in 
Malaysia where researchers hope to 
produce enough seed to support oys- 
ter culture in that country. The direc- 
tor of the Malaysian hatchery also 
supervises research being carried out 
by an Indonesian graduate student 
who is involved in an IDRC-supported 
project. Indonesia is currently conduct- 
ing experimental field work to try to 
understand the biological cycle of its 
oysters. 


FROM JAMAICA TO THE GAMBIA 


In the Gambia, a West African coun- 
try that tried to stimulate oyster culture 
during the late 1980s, the “rack” tech- 
nology developed by researchers in 
Jamaica was successfully transported 
across the Atlantic. Mangrove poles 
were substituted for the bamboo used 
in the two-tier structure that the Jamai- 
cans had designed to haul the strings 
of oysters out of the water. This tech- 


The Gambia ’s oyster fishery is dominated by women who sell the oyster meat to 


nique aided in drying off fouling 
organisms such as algae. 

The development of the technology 
to culture and harvest oysters in 
Jamaica is a “home-grown” success 
story in which local scientists and oys- 
ter farmers played a large role. None- 
theless, despite a ready market for the 
product, oyster farming has yet to 
reach its potential in terms of provid- 
ing a reliable source of income. 

“We developed a successful compo- 
nent technology,” notes Dr. Newkirk, 
“thinking it would turn into a self- 
sustaining business. But if you look at 
aquaculture and compare it with agri- 
culture, you realize no one in Jamaica 
raises just one kind of crop. Part of 
our problem with raising oysters in 
Jamaica is that we don’t have a farm to 
put them in.” 


SOCIOECONOMIC CONTEXT 


Researchers and project scientists 
associated with CoRR increasingly 
believe that an understanding of the 
social and economic context in which 
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aquaculture projects exist is critical to 
their success or failure. To that end, 
CoRR’s role in ensuring that informa- 
tion is shared among project partici- 
pants in isolated parts of the globe 
becomes all the more valuable. In 
addition to its “Out of the Shell” 
newsletter, the Network organizes 
international meetings. 

lloilo City, in the Philippines, was 
the site of one such Network meeting 
in October 1992. Biologists, econo- 
mists, food scientists, and government 
officials from five continents met to 
review the experience of those 
involved in aquaculture — mainly 
oyster culture — projects. Discussion 
and workshops revolved around 
“participatory research” in aquacul- 
ture. The term describes the benefits 
associated with finding ways of involv- 
ing the people cultivating and harvest- 
ing the marine crop in conducting the 
actual research or making decisions 
on what research is needed. 

In agriculture, involving the farmers 
in defining the problems and design- 
ing the research needed to find the 
solutions is a well-established prac- 
tice. In aquaculture, suggests 
Dr. Newkirk, the technology has too 
frequently been transferred without 
enough consideration of local 
conditions and context. 


26 


Sapian, the Philippines. Research on 
sustainable and productive use of 
aquatic resources requires community 
participation and a multidisciplinary 
approach. 


“I guess in twelve years I’ve learned 
that the world isn’t as simple as I 
thought,” reflects Dr. Newkirk. “It’s 
not just a question of biological 
research and adapting the technology 
to suit local growing conditions. Your 
chances of success are greatly dimin- 
ished unless you take a broader 
approach and involve people from 
other disciplines. That realization has 
led us to where we are going with the 
Network today.” 

One model for the future may be a 
current initiative in the Philippines. 
Research into five marine species — 
including three varieties of seaweed 
and giant clam — is centred in the 
communities near a research lab to the 
west of Lingayen Gulf. Rather than 
farming only seaweed or giant clams, 
it is hoped that people will choose 
from a number of options, some of 
which may require new culture meth- 
ods to achieve the best results. 


LOCAL DECISIONMAKING 


A second project in the Philippines 
that builds on an earlier collaboration 
between IDRC and the South East 
Asian Fisheries Development Center 
focuses on helping the community 
take charge of its marine resources 
and coastal environment. A 
fisherman’s association has been 
formed and, with the help of a non- 
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governmental agency called PROCESS 
(Participatory Research, Organization 
of Communities and Education 
towards Struggle for Self-Reliance), 
communities on Malalison Island are 
being urged to select leaders and 
make decisions about which species 
should be cultivated for food and 
profit. 

A multi-disciplinary approach is also 
applied in Jamaica, where a farmers’ 
collective with political and economic 
clout is being established. Guidance 
from sociologists and economists affili- 
ated with the National Development 
Foundation of Jamaica and the Univer- 
sity of the West Indies has been part 
of the process. In South America, the 
government is permitting villages 
along Chile’s coast to manage their 
own aquaculture ventures indepen- 
dently. 

Dr. Newkirk believes CoRR and the 
type of collaborative fisheries projects 
it encourages can give Canadians “a 
broader understanding of marine 
resource problems.” In some coun- 
tries, people have begun to integrate 
the raising of seaweeds and scallops. 
Dr. Newkirk says a working knowl- 
edge of how to integrate marine 
species will provide the models Cana- 
dians will need as coastal aquaculture 
intensifies to replace lower yields 
from traditional fishing methods. 

Because fisheries in countries such 
as the Philippines and China are at the 
edge of collapse, they are looking for 
solutions now, notes Dr. Newkirk. 
“We can not only help find solutions 
but learn strategies from them that will 
help Canadians solve our problems in 
the future 


Jennifer Henderson 
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20 years of research conducted by many 
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FOCUS 


This issue of IDRC Reports explores the diverse world of 
“green technologies”: those technologies which are envi- 
ronmentally sustainable, provide income and employment 
to poor communities, and reduce the dependence of devel- 
oping countries on imported materials and processes. 
IDRC has provided support to a wide range of research 
initiatives in this area including production and commer- 
cialization of food products, utilization or recycling of 
waste, and a third category — natural products — which 
includes essential oils, non-timber forest products, and 
medicinal plants. 

While the initiatives described herein are successful 
examples of green technologies at work, the specific tech- 
nology in each case is only a small piece of the puzzle. 
Income-generating initiatives based on green technolo- 
gies invariably work best when there is also strong com- 
munity support and interest, and when the methods and 
outputs are closely matched to the needs and culture of 
the local population. 

Can the application of green technologies be extended 
to many more poor regions of the world to provide 
income and needed products? Can greater access to inter- 
national markets be achieved for some of the value-added 
products, to earn scarce hard currency? By helping gen- 
erate income while still protecting the local environment, 
do green technologies constitute a good model of sustain- 
able exploitation of natural resources worldwide? More 
research is needed to chart the effective application of 
green technolgies in future. 

National policy makers have a key role to play by 
putting into place “enabling policies”. Indeed, it is clear 
that cooperation between researchers, entrepreneurs, gov- 
ernment policymakers and the local community will be 


essential to the future success of green technologies in the 


South. ® 


EILEEN CONWAY 
Editor in Chief 
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hirty-five years after inde- 

pendence for Africa, fifty 

years after Bretton Woods, 
it is time to take stock. Over those 
years, many countries have invest- 
ed billions of dollars in develop- 
ment assistance. What has come 
of these investments? Where are 
the results? Can development 
teally besexported at) all? 
Development projects have suc- 
ceeded only infrequently, and 
most have done little for their 
intended beneficiaries. It would 
seem that the model of develop- 
ment underlying such projects 
has had only marginal impact. 

Progress does not necessarily 
come from grandiose and costly 
projects copied from technologies 
and solutions developed in 
countries of the North. In any 
case, the economic crisis of the 
last fifteen years, the collapse of 
the Soviet bloc and the drop 
— whether related or not — in 
funding from Western countries 
will force most governments in 
the ;South to assume their 
responsibilities directly and 
fully, and to draw up a new 
model for development, one 
that is more autonomous and on 
a more human scale. 

At a time when capital is 
scarce, and viable results even 
scarcer, green technologies hold 
out a real hope for developing 
countries — the hope of exploit- 
ing their local resources in a sus- 


tainable way, and generating local income and jobs at the 
same time. Fortunately, developing countries have great 
potential wealth in their resources. And these resources, 
although often unrecognized, are highly varied. 


Among animal products, we 
find meat of course, but also 
leathers and hides, gelatin and 
steroids. The realm of minerals 
produces oil and industrial 
APRIL 
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Burkina Faso. Green technologies create the potential 


(PsP) 


for revenue generation and employment through 
sustainable, community-based exploitation 


of natural resources. 


materials, but also precious and semi-precious stones, 


fertilizers, and clays. The plant kingdom offers the greatest 
and most varied range of possibilities: medicinal or aro- 
matic herbs, plants that yield dyes or steroids — quite 


apart from those that are staples 
of human sustenance. 
Depending on the circum- 
stances, green technologies have 
many names: we can refer to 
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them as adapted technologies, as the transformation of non- 
timber forest products, or the upgrading of local raw materials. 
Beyond the subtleties of terminology, what the countries of 
the South need above all is to take advantage of their own 
resources, so that they can meet their basic needs, create 
jobs and generate income for their people — while at the 
same time protecting the integrity of their local environment. 

This idea is not new. The West’s industrial development 
in fact passed through a similar stage of exploiting local 
raw materials. The same thing happened in many earlier 
civilizations: when writing was first invented, some 7,000 
years ago, Sumerian texts of the time speak of trade in 
myrrh, a high value-added resin used in making perfumes. 
In Africa, many local raw materials have been successfully 
commercialized for centuries: perfume plants in Morocco, 
spices in Zanzibar, salt, indigo, gum arabic and gold in 
West Africa. 


DSN LOCAL PRODUCTS 

For several years now, IDRC has been funding research 
projects on various kinds of green technology, focusing on 
three main sectors. The first is in the area of transformation 
and marketing of food products. Food production in fact 
is still the main economic activity in many regions. 
Upgrading the value of these local products, wherever pos- 
sible, is thus a priority for the local processing sector. 

In Ecuador, Colombia and Peru, cassava farmers benefit 
from research to produce and market flour for many uses 


WHAT IS.GREEN TECHNOLOGY? 
What do we mean by green technology? The idea has 
changed over time, as it has adapted to the changing tech- 
nology needs of countries of the South. In Canada, as else- 
where in the North, the concept evokes notions of clean-up 
and recovery — correcting past mistakes or trying to avoid 
potential negative impact on the environment. In countries 
that have not had to put up with the plague of industrial 
pollution, green technologies refer to commercial products 
created not only for economic motives, but also for environ- 
mental, social and cultural benefits. This new approach has 
arisen out of the problems caused by the exploitation of 
natural wealth that developing countries suffered during 
the colonial and post-colonial period. These countries are 
poor in terms of capital, because the few investments that 
were made remain the property of foreigners, who often 
repatriate the value-added (legally or otherwise) to their 
country of origin (in the North). The most common source 
of foreign exchange lies in the exporting of local raw mate- 
rials in their crude form. When these resources are extract- 
ed and handled, often by foreign managers ignorant of the 
local environment and customs, the result is devastating. 
Most of the time, it is short-term interest that prevails. 
Moreover, the economy of these countries often depends 
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from their perishable cassava crop. Research on small-scale 
processing of local oilseeds in Tanzania and other parts of 
East and Southern Africa is generating income for rural 
communities, especially women, from the sale of vegetable 
oils and ‘feed cake as well as providing access to these 
products for their own diet and as animal feed. In India, 
women’s groups run small enterprises to generate income 
and employment by producing and selling popular foods 
based on local sorghum and millet in a program supported 
by [DRE 

The transformation of by-products and waste is a second 
area of research that IDRC has supported. Often the 
by-products of local activities can be re-used to make new 
products of use to the community. For example, coal 
cinders from power stations can be used to make cement or 
to prepare a replacement layer of arable soil where the 
ground has been eroded by wind or acid rain. Other cases are 
sugar-cane residues that can be used to make pharmaceutical 
products, and by-products from the manufacture of anti- 
biotics that can be made into biosorbents for removing 
heavy metals from industrial effluents. 

Most of the other projects deal with what are called 
chemical products of botanic origin, non-traditional 
agricultural products, non-timber forest products or simply 
natural products. These plant substances are transformed 
into products with a higher commercial value. Such products 
may include, for example, vegetable oils (used for food or in 
soap-making), essential oils (extracted through steam 


almost exclusively on the export of a single product such as | 
oil, cocoa, coffee, or sugar. 


GOING BEYOND SHORT-TERM POLICIES 


From its inception, IDRC’s Green Technologies 
Program was designed to counter this neo-colonial, short- 
term approach. The results have shown that it is possible to 
use the same scientific and technological principles, but to 
apply them towards developing: 

- small-scale facilities that are still profitable, but at a 
human scale; 

- methods for the local transformation of raw materials; 

- environmentally sustainable transformation of indige- 
nous products that form part of the local biodiversity; 

- procedures that require little capital while making 
greater use of local labour; 

- methods of work and operation that take account of 
local customs and the wishes of the local people involved as 
workers and users; 

- procedures that take account of the ways in which people 
react to environmental changes, and the capacity of the 
environment itself to adapt to such changes; 

- local development that is based on the use of technology 
to diversify sources of income. 
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distillation or by the use of solvents), waxes, resins 
and gums, as well as products derived through physical 
extraction processes. 

These natural products have many uses — in some cases, 
they have been known to the local people for centuries. For 
food and drinks, they can be used as flavourings, colorants, 
antioxidants, conservation agents, thickeners, emulsifiers 
and sweeteners. In the area of cosmetics and perfumes, 
there are fragrances, oils, fats and colorants. Some are used 
as medications or insecticides. 

Certain natural products can be marketed as intermedi- 
ate inputs to the chemical industry. In the last few years, 
IDRC has been particulary interested in medicinal plants, a 
sub-group of natural products. Where the plant is already 
well known and used in western pharmacology, the work 
focuses on encouraging local processing, as an alternative to 
simply exporting raw materials. Where the plant is limited 
to local pharmaceutical use, studies have concentrated on 
finding ways to permit easier and more systematic use by 
local people. 


GHEE ROLESOF RESEARCH 

Frequently, it is necessary to conduct research in order 
to find new resources that can be developed. An example is 
the “anthocyanic colorants” project in Burkina Faso, which 
attempted to find new local natural dyes to replace the 
imported synthetic ones. Various projects in Africa and 
Latin America have also looked into the possibility of 
deriving essential oils from indigenous plants for local and 
international markets, and to develop small-scale industries 
to process plant essences in the countryside. 

It often happens that research can lead to an improve- 
ment in existing technologies that may have been in use for 
a long time. This is the case for example with the “fired 
brick” project in Rwanda, which is trying to improve tradi- 
tional techniques for making bricks, and the “traditional 
dyes” project in Guinea (see page 10). 

Sometimes new technologies have to be invented that 
will provide greater value-added for local resources already 
in use. Such is the goal of the “Canada-Vietnam Cashew 
Apple Commercialization” project (see page 14). New 
technologies often have to be created to meet local needs, as 
in Tanzania, where researchers have come up with new 
adhesives and new insecticides based on local products for 
the country’s plywood industry (see page 7). 

IDRC’s Green Technologies Program has shown time 
after time that it is possible to make real use of technology 
in the interests of local people. The fundamental purpose of 
green technologies is to create jobs and sources of income. 
The challenge is to choose technologies that will lead to 
high value-added products that can be marketed and that 
will benefit the most disadvantaged people. 
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More energy efficient brick production from Rwanda’s clays is 


one example of the myriad opportunities for autonomous economic 


development using local resources in the South. 


The contribution of green technologies to sustainable 
development does not always get the recognition it 
deserves. We do know, however, that these technologies 
help to combat poverty, which is one of the main causes of 
environmental degradation in the South, by encouraging 
projects that generate income and promote small businesses. 
Besides helping to protect the biodiversity of forests, 
wetlands and other natural environments, green technologies 
help to strengthen and enhance local cultures and take 
advantage of indigenous knowledge. In this sense, they 
represent a new philosophy of technology, one that is directed 
towards a more authentic way of working with local 
communities. ® 
PIERRE ZAYA, director, technology and environment program 
(IDRC Ottawa), SERGE DUBE, senior program specialist, envi- 
ronmental technology (IDRC Nairobi), and BILL EDWARDSON, 
leader, green technologies working group (IDRC Ottawa). 
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ost wood products 

manufactured in 

Tanzania disinte- 
grate at a young age. But a 
research project under way 
could extend the life expectan- 
cy of these wood products and 
yield significant dividends for 
the environment. 

The project, which links the 
Tanzania Industrial Research 
and Development Organization 
(TIRDO) with Forintek, a 
Canadian research institute, 
began in 1991 to develop new, 
water-resistant wood adhesives 
based on locally available 
materials. After reaching most 
of its initial objectives, the team 
was granted additional funds by IDRC to develop safe and 
effective wood preservatives from natural pesticides. 

Tanzanian mills have in the past relied on imported 
wood adhesives to manufacture plywood and particle 
boards. However, foreign exchange is scarce, so they cannot 
afford the best glues. The only commercially available 
alternatives are adhesives that contain urea formaldehyde 
resins, which lose their strength when exposed to water or 
to Tanzania’s humidity. 

The average wood panel starts to crumble within a year, 
says Bonaventura Mwingira, project leader and head of chem- 
istry and food research at TIRDO. “In my house, I had to 
remove one of the boards after everything fell down in the 
master bedroom.” 

Tanzanian wood products are also vulnerable to fungi and 
insects, especially termites, which “devour everything,” says 
Mr. Mwingira. The country imports some wood preservatives, 
but they are expensive, environmentally harmful and toxic to 
humans. Most of the wood used in house construction 1s 
therefore left untreated. 

Homeowners face a losing battle against termites. 
Untreated wood rafters must be replaced every two to three 
years. By comparison, a properly treated rafter would last at 
least a decade under worst-case conditions. 

Both the lack of dependable adhesives and the high cost of 
wood preservatives are a threat to forest reserves. The faster 
that boards must be replaced, the faster trees must be felled. 
The researchers hope that longer-lasting Tanzanian wood 
products will help put the local forestry industry on a more 
sustainable footing. 


Preservatives and glues made from local resources 


save money for Tanzania's plywood industry and ease 


pressure on forest resources. 


Using laboratory facilities 
at Forintek, Mr. Mwingira and 
his colleagues have developed 
water-resistant adhesive formu- 
lations for plywood and particle 
boards. The principal ingredient 
in both is wattle tannin, an 
extract of the mimosa‘tree, 
which is usually exported since 
it has almost no local use. 
Other additives include sun- 
flower oil, cashew nut shell 
liquid (CNSL) 
locally — and other substances. 

In 1994, M/S Tembo 
Chipboards Ltd, of Mombo, 


Tanzania, began using one of 


also available 


Forintek Canada Corp 


the adhesives and almost 
immediately turned a healthy 
profit. Tannin-based glues cost slightly less to make than 
the urea formaldehyde adhesives but are far superior, says 
Mr. Mwingira. Testing is already underway on another tan- 
nin-based glue that uses more cashew nut shell liquid and 
less sunflower oil to yield an even stronger, cheaper prod- 
uct. 

Meanwhile, the search has begun for local, environmen- 
tally friendly plant materials for use in wood preservatives. 
Thewe@ncdtdatressonclude pyrechtums: iswch as 
Chrysanthemum, whose insecticidal properties have been 
known for more than 2,000 years. Cultivation of 
pyrethrum flowers for export is already an important source 
of income for some 1.8 million peasants living in highland 
areas of Tanzania, who sell their produce through a central 
processing and marketing board. 

According to Mr. Mwingira, the final product will likely 
be a blend of several ingredients, since tannin and CNSL 
appear to have useful pesticidal properties as well. “At 
home, local people use CNSL to paint their posts, which are 
not attacked by insects, although this has not yet been 
proved scientifically.” @ JOHN EBERLEE im Ottawa 


B.A. Mwingira 
cN Principal Research and Development Officer 


Tanzania Industrial Research and 
Development Organization 

POR BiOxeZaZat0 

Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 

Tel.: 255 68822 Telex: 41409 
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Ithough they were not 
always so, the Andean 
foothills surrounding 
Lima are today a terrain practi- 
cally empty of trees or other 
plants. Between May and 
November a little rain turns the tops of the hills green. 


Average annual rainfall here — as along the entire Peruvian 
coast — is a meagre 1-2 cm. 

“A hundred years ago, these hills and valleys would 
have been covered by forests,” says Barbara Leén, sweeping 
her arm across a bare — save for a few hardy cacti — land- 
scape in the rural community of Collanac, about 30 km 
southeast of Lima. Leon, an industrial engineer, is executive 
director of TECNIDES, a Peruvian NGO. She attributes 
the loss of the original forests to years of overgrazing by 
livestock and excessive harvests of wood for household use 
or to fuel steam locomotives. 

In order to encourage residents of Collanac to reintro- 
duce trees and plants to this area, Leén is leading an 
IDRC-supported project that 
is testing a novel irrigation sys- 
tem for peri-urban agriculture. 
About 2,000 people live in 
Collanac, a community without 
electricity, water or sewage ser- 
vices. The average monthly 
income of $US190 per family is 
less than half the official pover- 
ty level for a family in Lima. 
With a view to improving fam- 
ily incomes and restoring vege- 
tation, the project is promoting 
cultivation of two valuable 
plants: the prickly pear cactus 
or tuna (Opuntia ficus indica) and 
the tara tree (Caesalpinea tincto- 
ria). The prickly pear is the host 
for the cochineal insect, from which carmine — a valuable 
natural colorant used in the food and textile industry — 
can be extracted. In addition, fruit from the prickly pear 
fetches between 50 cents to a dollar per kilo, depending on 
the season. As for the tara tree, it is excellent for reforesta- 
tion in arid lands owing to its 
low demands in water and soil 
quality. Moreover, its fruit 
can be powdered to produce a 
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Clay pots and a unique irrigation 
system are helping reforest the 
foothills near Lima. 


Cultivation of valuable crops such as prickly pear 
hold great potential for revenue generation in Peru’s 


impoverished coastal settlements. 


natural tannin for leather tan- 
ning or exported to developed 
countries as a raw material for 
the production of gallic acid, a 
high-value commodity used 
in the leather, cosmetic and 
pharmaceutical industries. 

‘TRAPPING MOISTURE FROM CLOUDS 

An important obstacle to cultivation of tara and prickly 
pear along the Peruvian coast has been extremely low rain- 
fall. But plenty of water regularly passes by overhead in 
moisture-laden fog heading from the Pacific Ocean into the 
Andes. The vanished coastal forests used to trap some of 
this moisture naturally. 

The Collanac project reproduces this water-trapping 
process artificially using a technology applied in an earlier 
IDRC project on the Chilean coast. The technology, known 
as fog collectors, consists of large panels (about 12 m by 4 
m) of fine mesh positioned along hilltops. Some of the 
incoming fog condenses on the mesh, drips into plastic 
troughs and flows to storage 
tanks at the foot of the hill. “In 
principle, each collector should 
provide enough water to culti- 
vate one hectare,” says Barbara 
Le6n. 

The fog collectorsead 
Collanac were built using low- 
cost materials available locally 
such as bamboo posts treated 
with a tar preservative, notes 
Javier Blosier, an agricultural 
engineer with TECNIDES. Five 
collectors have been installed (at 
an altitude of 500 metres), with 
15 more collectors partially 


IDRC: Neale MacMillan 


constructed or planned. 

The Collanac community 
has worked alongside TECNIDES to manage the project 
and in the construction, maintenance and use of the water 
from the collectors. “We have a committee that decides 
how to share the water we capture, depending on things 
like who is planning on planting,” says Cesar Palacios, the 
president of La Meseta sector. 

Norma Verastegui, a social 
worker with TECNIDES, has 
been encouraging different 


forms of community participation 
in the project. There are some 57 
families in the La Meseta sector, 
migrants from every corner of Peru 
in flight from economic hardship 
and the violence sparked by the 
Shining Path during the past 
decade. “Their customs are quite 
different depending on where they 
are from, which can pose problems 
when it comes to working together,” 
says Norma Verastegui. 

Nonetheless, this diverse com- 
munity has succeeded in forming 
womens’ and youth clubs. The 
womens’ club is planning to build a 
community kitchen because it is 
more economical for them to 
prepare meals together. They have 
also begun growing vegetables. It is primarily the women, 
children and elders who shoulder all the work of gardening 
and raising livestock. The men leave the community every 
day to look for work in Lima. 

Some families have created productive oases in the dry 
soil, growing a variety of trees including tara, lacuma and 
Schinus molle, cultivating fruits and vegetables, and raising 
chickens and guinea pigs. A portion of the water for the 
family and community gardens comes from the fog collec- 
tors already installed. Until the other collectors are in ser- 
vice, the rest of the water must be purchased from tanker 
trucks at a cost of about $US3 per cubic metre. 


MAKING EVERY DROP COUNT 

Minimizing the amount of water needed for cultivation 
is the purpose of the second major technology being 
applied in the project: pottery dispensers that allow just 
enough water to seep through their porous walls to satisfy 
the needs of each plant. This technology finds its 
antecedent in ceramic pots used by the Incas in Peru’s arid 
hills. The modern pottery dispensers are about 6 inches 
deep, with spouts at each end that allow them to be linked 
by hose beneath the growing plants. 

Dispensers of varying rates of seepage — to match the 
water needs of different plants — have been designed for 
TECNIDES by Ernesto Huayta, an engineer specializing in 
ceramics. They save enormous amounts of water. Based on 
tests with all the different types of trees involved in the 
project, “the average amount using this system is 4 litres 
per month per tree,” says Huayta. “This is very little 
water.” 

Collanac resident Apolinario Crispin says he uses 
60 litres of water per month for each tuna plant when he 
waters by bucket. But the dispenser system requires a mere 


Efficient irrigation systems such as these 


pottery water dispensers for farming and 
reforestation could improve the environment 


of many arid regions. 
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4 litres of water monthly to do the 
same job. 

“The dispenser system is an 
important saving of water, which 
represents income,” says Cirilo 
Vasquez, the president of Collanac 
community. Once the dispensers go 
into full-scale production, they will 
be sold for less than 10 cents each. 
Although not many residents have 
bought pottery dispensers, or the 
tara seedlings (along with other tree 


TECNIDES 


species) that the project raises at a 
community nursery, Vasquez 
believes more will. “I think with 
the dispenser system everyone will 
buy taras. It was a desert when 
we arrived, but now it is getting 
better every year — the people are 
becoming convinced.” 

In one dry valley, Leon and Blosier are pursuing experi- 
ments to grow tara trees with little or no irrigated water, 
using various soil mixtures. These experiments also allow 
them to select the best tara trees: “We have to carry out 
research to choose the right genetic material for the area that 
will survive in these difficult conditions,” says Leén. 

If the combination of fogcatchers and pottery dispensers 
proves a success in tuna cultivation and tara afforestation, it 
is a model of sustainable development that could be 
adapted to innumerable similar communities along the dry 
Pacific coast of Peru and Chile and to other countries such 
as Namibia, Oman and Yemen. Apart from helping 
improve the incomes of poor rural residents, this system 
may lead one day to fulfilling a dream of Barbara Leon, one 
no doubt shared by many Peruvians: a coastal region whose 


valleys are once again carpeted in green forests. ® 
NEALE MACMILLAN in Peru 


Barbara Le6én 

Asociacion Tecnologia y Desarrollo (TECNIDES) 
Calle 1, Number 735, San Isidro, Lima, Peru 
Tea A 4723359 
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he textile sector is one of the most important and 


oldest artisanal industries in Guinea, one whose 

reputation has spread well beyond the country’s 
borders. But a traditional practice of this industry, using 
natural indigo as a dye, is disappearing, now to be found 
only in Foutah Djyallon, in the north of the country. 
Elsewhere, synthetic dyes have come to dominate, because 
they are easier to use and come in such a wide range of 
colours. 

Morlaye Bangoura, leader of the “Study and Research 
Project on Guinea's Indigenous Technologies” (PERTEGUI), 
laments this decline in the use of indigo, the only natural dye 
found locally. He blames its fate on technological problems. 
There is no doubt that Indigofera tinctoria demands long and 
complex processing — to make it 
into a dye bath takes at least seven 
days, as compared to a few min- 
utes using synthetic colouring 
agents. But some of the synthetic 
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Improved techniques for natural dye extraction and 
printing save money for practictioners of a 
traditional Guinean industry and could 


stimulate an export market. 


dyes are being improperly applied, 
and they often fail to bond fast to 
the fibre. 

Guinea has many plants 
besides indigo that could be locally 
exploited to produce dyes with 
real customer appeal. This would 
help reduce imports of dyes that 
must now be bought at exorbitant 
prices — a 30 or 40-gram package 
of dye costs 3,500 FG in Conakry 
(about CAD$4.50) and consider- 
ably more in the north. Quite 
apart from the question of dyes, 
the competitiveness and further 
expansion of traditional products 
have been hampered by a general 
lack of technology and expertise, 
which explains PERTEGUI’s 
involvement. 

Through an IDRC-supported 
project called “Traditional Dyes,” 
PERTEGUI hasisucceedediim 
greatly improving the extraction of 
natural indigo. Now, the extractive 
and dying processes require no more 
than two days, instead of the 8 to 12 
days needed before. Indigo is now 


CTT: Normand Jubinville 


being produced in powdered form after a few hours of anaerobic 
fermentation of the leaves. This is followed by filtration, 
decanting and drying in the sun. The dye bath can then be 
made just as easily as with the imported colorants. The 
research team has already had overtures from foreign buyers 
interested in procuring the natural dye. 

Dyers can now buy powdered indigo on the market, thus 
avoiding the extraction stage and saving considerable time. 
Moreover, there has been an eight to ten-fold decrease in solid 
and liquid wastes from exhausted dye baths, which greatly 
reduces the environmental impact. Finally, the nauseating 
fumes produced by the conventional baths have been 
eliminated, thus improving working conditions. 

Researchers have also been able to adapt new printing 
techniques for use under local conditions. Guinean dyers 
have long relied exclusively on 
wooden transfer stamps made 
by local carpenters, remaining 
unaware of the alternative 
method of paper stencils that 


simplifies work with varied designs. The “printing frame” 
technique is thus another benefit from the project that should 
be important for the future of Guinea’s dyeing industry. 

Another plus for the project has been its cooperation 
with the University of Conakry’s mechanical engineering 
department to develop a device for putting a sheen on dyed 
fabrics. Surveys revealed that much energy and time were 
being spent polishing fabric by beating it with wooden 
clubs on a wooden board. At this and other stages of the 
research, cooperation between PERTEGUI and the Quebec 
Centre for Textile Technology (CTT) has borne fruit. The 
Canadians proposed a simple machine that has been in use 
since the beginning of this century. It consists of a vertical 
row of wooden mauls that are raised in quick succession by 
a cam arm — the mauls then fall by the force of gravity and 
strike the fabric, which is wound around a roller. 

The Canadian researchers, led by Normand Jubinville of 
CTT, have also supplied vital data and developed proce- 
dures and equipment suitable to conditions in Guinea. 
Thus, once IDRC’s involvement is over, the project will be 
assured of continuity (and will have, for example, essential 
laboratory analysis equipment). 

More experiments are under way to find local products 
to replace imported ones. These include production of local 
colorants using other plants that until now have been 
handled in the traditional manner. 

The project has permitted scientists from Guinea to visit 
traditional dying establishments in Quebec, notably Montreal's 
Textile Printing Research and Design Centre (CRDIT). 
Already, a scholarship student in chemical technology has 
earned a diploma at the College of St. Hyacinth, and is now in 
charge of all laboratory and field work, as well as directing 
practical training for women as dyers. 

The work of Guinean dyers is well known all over West 
Africa and these women have helped train women from neigh- 
bouring countries. This regional interest in developments 
in Guinea and the many characteristics these countries share 
mean, says Ansoumane Keita, a chemical specialist in dyes, 
that there are opportunities for technology transfers among 
them. 

Surveys of cooperatives show, however, that despite the 
progress made in Guinea’s dyeing industry, its profitability 
remains modest. This is mainly due, says one manager, to 
competition from textile industries elsewhere in the region 
and abroad. And yet, the majority of dyers in coastal and 
central Guinea manage to make enough to survive. In some 
cities like Kindia, Labe and Male, two out of every three 
women work at dyeing. The new technologies will now 
help them to improve the quality and competitiveness of 
their product and thus reap greater earnings. Dyers would 
also like to receive training in the production of t-shirts for 
the local market — currently such articles are imported. 
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Some women from Mali have learned their trade in 
Guinea, and are now selling their products there for 3 to 5 
times more than Guinea’s own goods. Magire Camara, head 
of a Guinean cooperative set up in 1962, believes the only 
way to meet this challenge is to reorganize the sector. 
Cooperatives are sprouting up everywhere, she says, and 
what is more, some prefectures have more than a dozen 
women’s organizations. Whole villages are now specializing 
in new textile techniques. These cooperatives provide 
training for unemployed young women, and also give them 
literacy classes. 

It is important to note that more than 95% of those 
engaged in dyeing in Guinea are women. Some see this 
work as a supplementary form of income, and others 
depend on it for their livelihood. For most, as is indeed the 
case everywhere in the informal sector, the only training 
they receive is on-the-job. 

However determined these dyers may be, though, the 
fact remains that the country as a whole lacks local expertise 
in the chemistry and technology of textiles, says researcher 
Morlaye Bangoura. He is still optimistic, however, thanks to 
this project, which has helped set up workshops for training 
in new dyeing and printing techniques. Access to this kind 
of training could be improved further, as local technical 
colleges become more committed to providing it. © 
ABDOULAYE DIARIO DIALLO m Guinea 


Dr. Morlaye Bangoura 
cy PERTEGUI 
National Department of Scientific 
and Technical Research 
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nm 1990 y scientists trom the Chinese Academyaor 
if (CAF) visited Liuminying, a village south of 

Beijing, and suggested that the village could increase 
its meagre tree coverage, then accounting for only 6.1 per- 
cent of its land area. The scientists proposed that tree belts 
be planted in and around the fields, and promised farmers 
that the greenery would in turn help increase crop yields. 

The villagers were provided with Paulownia and willow 
saplings and taught planting techniques. In 1991, the village 
of 900 inhabitants and 130 hectares of cultivated lands 
spent more than 100,000 yuan (CAD$20,000) and devoted 
more than 11 percent of its precious land to planting trees. 

“At the time I doubted the wisdom of giving up the 
cropland,” recalls Zhang Kuicheng, the village head. But 
there have been rewards. Today, trees cover about 17.4 
percent of the village’s land, and even with 10 percent less 
arable land, Liuminying increased its grain harvest in 1993 
by 38 percent over 1990. “We did apply better cultivation 
methods, but I believe the trees were by far the most 
important factor for the better harvest, because they 
protected the crops against wind and sand storms, shed 
leaves to fertilize the soil and improved the micro-climate,” 
says Zhang. 

The successful experiment at Liuminying was just one 
chapter in a project called “Integrated Research on Farm- 
Forestry Systems in China,” 
carried out by the CAF with 
financial aid from IDRC. 

“Farm forestry, or agro- 
forestry, is more than simply 
planting trees in the fields,” 
says Prof. Zhu Zhaohua of 
the CAF, who led the pro- 
ject. Apart from technical research, the project emphasized 
the social and economic dimensions of the impact of trees 
on agriculture and farmers’ lives. 

The project represents the most comprehensive farm- 
forestry research ever carried out in China. Over a four-year 
period, CAF organized over 200 scientists specializing in 
agriculture, forestry and social sciences to collaborate in 
15 subsidiary projects. Over 30 experimental sites were 
established in 12 provinces and municipalities in northern, 
eastern and southern China. 

“The objective was to study how to provide farmers 
with an effective land management system that would 
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Bamboo shoots and mushrooms are 
just two of the non-timber forest 
products being produced and 


marketed by Chinese farmers 


bring about high farm yields and incomes in a balanced eco- 
logical environment,” Zhu Zhaohua says. “It has helped 
overcome a quite common defect of traditional agriculture, 
which is often characterized by low output at the cost of 
relatively high investment, resulting in a deteriorating 
environment.” 

The project was initially inspired by 15 years of research on 
Paulownia trees led by Prof. Zhu (see IDRC Reports, 
Vol. 19, No. 4). Since the mid-1970s, Zhu and his 
colleagues have studied and spread techniques of interplanting 
fast-growing Paulownia trees with farm crops on the plains 
of northern and central China. Under their influence, 
the crops on over 1.3 million hectares in China have been 
interplanted with Paulownia. 

Paulownia has many desirable qualities. The tree grows 
tall in only a few years and provides excellent timber for 
construction and furniture making. Its roots strike deep into 
the soil, absorbing nutrients in the deeper soil layer without 
stunting the growth of farm crops in the upper layer. 

“In the late 1980s, we noticed that the farm-forestry 
models using only one tree species could not cope with the 
varied climatic and soil conditions in different parts of the 
country,’ Zhu says. “Hence we proposed to IDRC inte- 
grated research on farm-forestry models with many tree 
species for different geographic regions.” 

In the broad plains of 
northern China, scientists 
focused on interplanting 
crops with Paulownia or 
fruit trees in low-yielding 
fields. At sites in subtropical 
southeast China, scientists 
experimented with Chinese 
fir, tea, bamboo, fruit trees, Paulownia and other plants to 
improve soil, reduce erosion and upgrade fields in hilly 
areas. “Hill slopes account for about 70 percent of the total 
land area of the subtropical region in China,” Zhu Zhaohua 
says. “Studies in methods of fully utilizing the hilly land 
are of special importance.” 

Major efforts were also made to improve the planting 
system in tropical rubber farms. The Nanhua State Farm in 
Guangdong Province has a 2,400-hectare rubber farm. It 
used to rely on 800 hectares of Acacia richii trees as wind- 
breaks to protect the fragile rubber trees from typhoons. 
However, the Acacia richii has little economic value. In 


1990, scientists began to replace 
them with fast-growing eucalyptus, 
interplanted with rattan. Today, over 
41 percent of the shelter belts are 
replanted with eucalyptus and rattan 
plants, “which contribute to quite 
high income for the farm in addition 
to serving as a more effective defense 
against strong wind,” Zhu says. 

The researchers are proud of the 
practical methodology they have 
applied in implementing the 
project, Zhu Zhaohua says. “We call 
it 3-D methodology,’ which is to 
diagnose, design, and deliver.” The 
researchers first diagnose or investi- 
gate the agricultural and ecological 
systems of a place, as they did at 
Liuminying. They then design a 
plan to solve the specific problems of 
the target zones. When the practice 
proves successful, they deliver or 
transfer the technology to places 
with similar conditions. “Technical 
extension and transfer are most 
important. If a research project 
produces no impact, it means 
nothing,” Zhu says. 

Mipermpoettant part of the 
researchers’ agenda was to help farmers produce and market 
not only typical forest products such as timber and fuel- 
wood, but also what are known as non-timber forest 
products, such as bamboo shoots, mushrooms and Chinese 
gallnut. 

In the late 1980s, CAF experts taught some 100 peasant 
families in the mountains at Muchuan County in Sichuan 
Province how to grow mushrooms in humid and warm 
forests. 1988 saw a harvest of several hundred tons of fresh 
mushrooms. But the harvest was too bountiful and processing 
and storage facilities too rudimentary, leaving heaps of 
rotting mushrooms. 

In the second year, farmers had to abandon 90 percent of 
the mushroom culture media. In 1990, with the farm- 
forestry project under way, researchers provided farmers 
with technology and equipment to make dried mushrooms 
for easy storage and transport. Today, a plant built in the 
area makes over 50 tons of dried mushrooms yearly, some of 
which is exported to Japan. The annual return for local 
people is estimated at over US$30,000. 

Scientists have also developed and spread the technolo- 
gy of preserving bamboo shoots in Anji County, China’s 
leading bamboo producing area in Zhejiang Province. In 
1992, a single village there earned a profit of about 


Non-timber forest products — such as the 
bamboo shoots being processed in this Chinese factory 
— are a vital component of China's mixed farming and 


forestry systems. 
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CAD$28,000 from the 


sale of its preserved bam- 


boo shoots. 

Upon completion last 
year of the farm-forestry 
project, a report issued jointly by the Centre for 
International Forestry Research, the FAO Asia-Pacific 
Agroforestry Network, and the Ford Foundation com- 
mended the project team for “taking such an inclusive view 
of its subject, an approach which is rare in forestry research 
programs anywhere.” 

Although the project activities are completed, Prof. 
Zhu believes the research will continue to have wide signif- 
icance. “Although the particular method in some sub- 
sidiary projects cannot be copied elsewhere, the general 
approach and some models can be widely adopted in other 
places in China, even in other developing countries. @ 
ZHANG DAN zn Beizing 
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magine a fruit half-way between an apple and a pear, 

with a nut attached to its base. This curious work of 

nature is the cashew apple. Since the early 1980s, it has 
been widely cultivated in Vietnam — but only for its 
cashew nut. 

The cashew apple itself is left behind to rot when the nut 
is harvested, despite the fact that the fruit is five to ten times 
richer in Vitamin C than an orange. Why such waste, when 
there is growing demand for exotic and healthful fruit juices? 

The problem is that the 
cashew apple has an extreme 
astringency that puckers up 
your mouth and makes the 
juice undrinkable. Furthermore, 
the fruit bruises easily and 
spoils quickly from bacterial 
action. 

Now, however, a research 
team in Vietnam’s Ho Chi 
Minh City and a Quebec com- 
pany, Lassonde Technologie of 
Rougemont, think they have 
the answer to this double jeop- 
ardy. Thanks to IDRC support, 
the partners hope their efforts 
will lead to commercial pro- 
duction of cashew apple juice 
within two years. 

“EXtracting juice from 
cashew fruit by heating and 
pressing it is no more difficult that making ordinary apple 
juice,” explains Richard Couture, the chief researcher for 
the project at Lassonde Technologie. The problem is getting 
rid of the astringency — the focus of the researchers’ work. 
The chemicals that cause this effect are polyphenols, which 
are rather like the tannin found in wine. The company has 
already had some success testing different techniques in a 
pilot project and, says Dr. Couture, “we are quite hopeful 
that we can develop a viable industrial-scale process for 
eliminating the astringency.” 

On the Vietnamese side, Dr. Nguyen Xich Lien of the 
Polytechnical University of HCM City leads a multidisci- 
plinary team of scientists from several Vietnamese research 
centres. Dr. Pham Thanh Binh of Thu Duc University of 
Agriculture and Forestry, for example, is responsible for 
socio-economic aspects of the work. 

The project promises significant social and economic 
benefits, especially for the farmers who grow the fruit and 
the workers (mainly women) who harvest it. With little 
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Efforts by Vietnamese researchers to eliminate the 


astringency of cashew apple juice promise to create 
a valuable commodity from a waste product and 


improve rural farm incomes. 


additional effort and expense, these people could see their 
income rise substantially, if this previous waste by-product 
becomes a highly marketable commodity. 

There is already a factory in the area, belonging to 
DONA Fruit Canning, which could easily be converted to 
handle the local cashew apples before they spoil. 
Transportation and processing of this new raw material will 
create several hundred jobs and generate sizable new revenues 
for the company. An environmental impact assessment of the 
project is to be carried out by 
Dr. Tran Ung Lonesoreke 
Institute of Tropical Technology 
and Environmental Protection. 
Any such impact is expected to 
be minor, since the process 
requires only simple techniques 
and few chemicals. A researcher 
at the Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences of South Vietnam, 
Dr. Nguyen Nghi, is even plan- 
ning to experiment with drying 
the cashew apple pulp left from 
the pressing process, for use as 
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livestock feed. 

The research agreement 
calls for several exchanges 
between Vietnamese and 
Quebec scientists. Already one 
Vietnamese student has been at 
Laval University since last 
September working on his Master’s degree. For his 
thesis on cashew apple juice, he will conduct experimental 
work at Lassonde Technologie and at Agriculture Canada’s 
Centre for Food Research and Development at St. 
Hyacinth, Quebec. ® 
BRUNO DUBUC zn Montreal 


Dr. Nguyen Xich Lien 


cy Polytechnical University of HCM City 
Ho Chi Minh City, Vietnam 


Dr. Richard Couture 
Lassonde Technologie 
Rougemont, Quebec 
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DIVERSITY, 
GLOBALIZATION, AND THE 
WAYS OF NATURE 

by Danilo Anton 


Amidst all the litera- 
ture and discussion for 
globalization, author 
and geographer, 
Danilo J. Anton, 
argues against it. In 
his newest book, 
Diversity, 
Globalization, and the 
Ways of Nature, 
Anton demonstrates 
how diversity is neces- 
sary for both natural and cultural sur- 
vival. He is not against progress, rather 
he illustrates how the “information rev- 
olution” can be used to promote public 
participation, capture traditional knowl- 
edge, and provide new methods for the 
defense of the natural environment. 


DIVERSITY, 
GLOBALIZATION, 
ANDO THE WAYS 

OF NATURE 


ISBN 0-88936-724-8, CA $19.95 
IDRC February 1995 
234 pages 


SOCIAL POLICY INA 
GLOBAL SOCIETY 
Parallels and lessons from 
the Canada-Latin America 
experience 

edited by Daniel Morales-Gomez 
and Mario Torres A. 


The focus of the 1980s was eco- 
nomic adjustment; in the 1990s, 

it's social policy reform. 
Governments are realizing that 
without effective social policies, the 
equality and growth of a society 
are compromised. 


In Social Policy in a Global Society, 
international experts examine com- 
mon social policy issues of Canada 
and Latin America. Discussing 
relevant experiences, they identify 
areas for future research, training, 
and information that may lead to 
more effective and equitable social 
policies and programs. 


ISBN 0-88936-761-2, CA $35.00 
IDRC February 1995 
282 pages 


ETAT DE CHOC 

La société canadienne et 
l'environnement 

par Duncan M. Taylor 


OFF COURSE 

Restoring balance between 
Canadian society and the 
environment 

by Duncan M. Taylor 


L'auteur constate que le terme 

« développement durable » est 
souvent récupéré pour conforter 
certains des pires aspects d’une 
vision expansionniste et courte 
du monde. 


Duncan Taylor argues that the 
term “sustainable develop- 
ment” is often misused. He 
uses the crisis in Canada’s 
forestry and agriculture to 
show the need to rethink con- 
temporary economic and 
environmental policies, and 
offers recommendations for a 
strategy of resource 
sustainability for Canada. 


restoring 


En prenant a temoin la crise 
que traversent au Canada la 
foresterie et l’agriculture 
pour indiquer la nécessité 
de repenser nos politiques 
économiques et de protec- 
tion de l'environnement 
actuelles, l'auteur préconise 
une stratégie canadienne 
en faveur de la pérennité 
des ressources. 


ETAT DE 


CHOC 


Off Course shows that we must 
accept the imperatives of environ- 
mental sustainability, and adapt 
human and institutional behaviour 
to those imperatives. 


ISBN 0-88936-710-8, CA $14.95 
IDRC April 1995 
148 pages 


ISBN 0-88936-733-7, 14,95 $ CA, 
CRDI avril 1995 
env. 150 pages 


INVESTIGACION EN SISTEMAS DE SALUD 


VoLumeEN 1: Fomento de la investigacion sobre sistemas de salud como instrumento 
de gestion por Ann Brownlee 


Este volumen muestra como la ISS puede contribuir a la toma de mejores decisiones y ala 
puesta en practica de un programa eficaz de investigacion nacional. 


ISBN 0-88936-741-8, CA $12,95, CIID marzo 1995, 140 pag., 21,5cm x 28cm, espiral 


VoLUMEN 2: Diseno y realizacion de proyectos de investigacion sobre sistemas de 
salud: Partes 1 y 2 por Corlien M. Varkevisser, Indra Pathmanathan, y Ann Brownlee 


El Volumen 2, en formato modular, es la piedra angular ya que trata del desarrollo, paso a paso, 
de una propuesta de ISS y de la manera de llevarla a la practica (parte 1), asi como de analizar los 


datos y redactar un informe (parte 2). 


Parte 1 Desarrollo de propuestas y trabajo en el campo 
ISBN 0-88936-742-6, CA $12,95, (CA $19,95 por Partes 1 y 2) 
CIID abril 1995, 400 pag., 21,5cm x 28cm, espiral 


Parte 2 Analisis de datos y redaccion de informes 
ISBN 0-88936-743-4, CA $12,95, (CA $19,95 por Partes 1 y 2) 
CIID abril 1995, 180 pag., 21,5cm x 28cm, espiral 


Votumen 5: Capacitacion de instructores para la investigacion sobre sistemas de salud 
por Indra Pathmanathan y N.I. Nik-Safiah 


El Volumen 5 ensefara a investigadores experimentados la aplicacion de enfoques de forma- 
cion ya puestos en practica y empleados con éxito para orientar a los diversos grupos desti- 
natarios hacia los programas y métodos de la ISS. 


| 


ISBN 0-88936-746-9, CA $12,95, CIID abril 1995, 270 pag., 21,5cm x 28cm, espiral 


Available in English 
Disponible en francais 


COPING WITH CAPITAL SURGES 
The return of finance to Latin America 
edited by Ricardo Ffrench-Davis and Stephany Griffith-Jones 


The debt crisis of the 1980s is still a recent memory, yet lenders are once again investing 
large amounts of money in developing countries, particularly in Latin America. 


In Coping with Capital Surges, the authors do not say that this is an undesirable trend. 
However, they critically examine several policy implications of the recent wave of 
lending on sender and recipient regions. Using case studies, the book examines the 
nature of the flows and their likely consequences. 


AGENTS OF CHANGE 

Studies on the Policy Environment for 
Small Enterprise in Africa 

Edited by Philip English and 

Georges Hénault 


Often handicapped by government policies 
that favour large companies, small enterprises 
are now recognized for their role in stimulat- 
ing economic activity, creating jobs, and pro- 
viding business and management training, 


ISBN 0-88936-602-0 hardcover, CA $49.95 
ISBN 0-88936-750-7 paper, CA $25.00 


IDRC and Lynne Rienner Publishers, Inc. 
May 1995 
approx. 330 pages 


Send Japanese and US orders to: 
Lynne Rienner Publishers, Inc. 
1800 30th Street, Suite 314 
Boulder, Colorado 80301 

USA 


FAIRE CAMPAGNE EN VILLE 
L'agriculture urbaine en Afrique de I’Est 
par Axumite G. Egziabher, 

Diana Lee-Smith, Daniel G. Maxwell, 
Pyar Ali Memon, Luc Mougeot et 
Camillus J. Sawio 


Pour les pauvres, le 
prix des aliments est 
trop élevé dans les 
| villes du Sud qui, a 
la fin des années 80, 
importaient déja la 
moitié de la 
nourriture 
consommeée. 


i J L’agriculture urbaine, 
einccrent es auteurs, réduirait cette 

dépendance. Mais la plupart des 

gouvernements du Sud ne l‘appuient pas. 


Faire campagne en ville analyse cette activ- 
ité urbaine en Afrique orientale, démon- 
trant qu'elle est une méthode saine et viable 
pour nourrir les citoyens affamés des villes. 


On y trouve les données essentielles pour 
convaincre les gouvernements de faire une 
place plus importante a l’agriculture 
urbaine. 


ISBN 0-88936-731-0 ; 14,95 $ CA 
CRDI, avril 1995 ; env. 150 pages 


Available in English 


ASSOIFFEES 


especially for women and other vulnerable 
groups. 

Agents of Change is a record of 
a recent conference in Céte 
d'Ivoire where researchers 
looked for ways to improve the 
climate for small business in 
Africa. The authors make recom- 
=| mendations for national strate- 

| gies, legal, regulatory, and tax 

- | reforms, and improving compet- 
itiveness and access to credit. 


ISBN 0-88936-726-4, CA $29.95 
IDRC and IT Publications, April 1995 
373 pages 


For a complete publication 
listing, please contact 

IDRC Books 

tel: 613-236-6163 (ext. 2087), 
fax: 613-563-0815, or on Internet, 
point to gopher.idrc.ca. 


VILLES ASSOIFFEES 
L’approvisionnement en eau dans 
les villes d’Amérique Latine 

par Danilo J. Anton 


De nombreuses villes 
“1 d'Amérique latine et 
“| des Antilles connaissent 

une pénurie d'eau 
aggravée par la démo- 
graphie galopante. 


Communiquez avec 


Les EDITIONS DU CRDI 
pour obtenir la liste complete 
_ des titres parus: 
| tél: 613-236-6163 (poste 2087), 
fax : 613-563-0815, ou Internet 


La complexité des prob- 
lemes liés a la demande 
et a l'approvision- 
nement va au-dela de la 
mise au jour de nouvelles sources d'eau : 
il faut un aménagement urbain plus 
équilibré. 


Villes assoiffées examine la situation qui 
prévaut dans certaines villes d’Amérique 
latine. Par des exemples, l’auteur montre 
les rapports entre l’écologie, la démo- 
graphie, le droit, la politique mais aussi 
les comportements humains, bref toutes 
les composantes de l’aménagement 
urbain. 


CRDI, avril 1995 ; env. 240 pages 
ISBN 0-88936-730-2 ; 19,95 $ CA 


Available in English 


CODE Inc. 

323 Chapel, Ottawa, Ontario 
CANADA K1N 722 

Tel: 613-232-7101 

Fax: 613-235-2506 

E-mail: order@idrc.ca 


The Middle East Observer 

41 Sherif Street Cairo, EGYPT 
Tel: 202-393-9732, 392-6919 
Fax: 202-393-9732, 360-6804 


IT Publications 

103-105 Southampton Row 
London WC1B 4HH, 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Tel: 44-71-436-9761 

Fax: 44-71-436-2013 


L'harmattan 

16, rue des Ecoles 
75005 Paris, FRANCE 
Tel: 43-2-60-452 

Fax: 43-2-98-620 


Canada’s International Development Research Centre 
is a public corporation that supports technical and policy research 
to meet the needs of developing countries. 


Le Centre de recherches pour le développement international (Canada) 
est une société publique qui appuie des recherches politiques et 
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Oxford Book & Stationery Co. 
Scindia House, 

New Delhi 110 001, INDIA 
Tel: 91-11-331-5896, 331-5308 
Fax: 91-11-332-2639 


World Universities Press 
B-5/132 Safdarjung Enclave 
New Delhi 110 029, INDIA 
Tel: 91-11-60-99-31 


CGPRT Centre 

Jalan Merdeka 145 

Bogor 16111, INDONESIA 
Tel: 62-251-326-290, 328-399 
Fax: 62-251-326-290 


PT Bhratara Niaga Media 
Kotak Pos 01/Jat 

Jakarta 13001, INDONESIA 
Fax/Tel: 021-819-1858 

TIx : 48292 Bhranm ia 


IDRC Books 
publishes research results and scholarly studies on global 
and regional issues related to sustainable and equitable development. 


AGENTS 


University of Malaya 
Cooperative Bookshop 

Peti Surat 1127 Jalan Pantai Baru 
59700 Kuala Lumpur, 
MALAYSIA 

Tel: 603-756-5000, 756-5452 
Fax: 603-755-4424 


Sipra Book Company 

E-34 Block F Gulshan-e-Jamal 
Railway Housing Society 
Rashid Minhas Road 

Karachi 75250, PAKISTAN 
Tel: 92-21-457-4530 

Fax: 92-21-454-7656 


Select Books Pte. Ltd. 

03-15 Tanglin Shopping Centre 
19 Tanglin Road 

Singapore 1024, SINGAPORE 
Tel: 65-732-1515 

Fax: 65-736-0855 


FOREIGN ORDERS: : 
_ Please contact your nearest sales agent for 
| terms and conditions (see above). 
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Tanzania Publishing House 
47 Independence Avenue 
PO Box 2138 

Dar es Salaam, TANZANIA 
Tel: 255-51-32164 

Cable: Publish Dar es Salaam 


UNIPUB 

4611 F Assembly Drive 
Lanham, MD 20706-4391 USA 
Tel: 301-459-7666 
800-274-4888 (free within USA) 
Fax: 301-459-0056 


Representative for Canadian 
universities and bookstores: 


Cariad Ltd. 

89 Isabella Street, Suite 1103 
Toronto, Ontario 

CANADA M4Y 1N8 

Tel: 416-924-1918 

Fax: 416-978-4738 


: Pour commander 
COMMANDES CANADIENNES : joindre le 


paiement a la commande. Le chéque ou le 
mandat doit étre a l'ordre de CODE Inc. (voir 
adresse ci-dessus). Cartes Visa et American 


techniques pour répondre aux besoins des pays en développement. 


Les EpItions DU CRDI 
publient des études et des résultats de recherches portant 
sur le développement durable et équitable. 


El Centro Internacional de Investigaciones para el 
Desarrollo de Canada es una institucion publica que brinda apoyo 
a las investigaciones técnicas y programaticas destinadas a satisfacer 
las necesidades de los paises en desarrollo. 


LIBROS DEL CHD 
publica los resultados de las investigaciones llevadas a cabo y 
los estudios eruditos sobre temas mundiales y regionales relacionados 
con el desarrollo sostenible y equitativo. 


Express acceptées. Prévoir de 6 a 8 semaines 
pour la livraison. 

COMMANDES DE L'EXTERIEUR DU CANADA: 
veuillez communiquer avec le dépositaire le 
plus proche pour connaitre les conditions 
(voir adresses ci-dessus). 


Informacion sobre pedidos 

PEDIDOS EN CANADA : El pedido debe venir 
acompafiado por la orden de pago. Sirvase 
extender el cheque u ordenar el pago a 
nombre de CODE Inc. (ver direccion en la parte 
superior de ésta pagina). Se acepta Visa y 
American Express. El plazo de entrega puede 
variar de 6 a 8 semanas. 

PEDIDOS DEL EXTRANJERO: sirvase 

ponerse en contacto con su agente de 
ventas mas cercano para establecer los 
términos y condiciones (ver direccion en la 
parte superior de ésta pagina). 
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MAINTAINING FOOD 
RES ORG ES aN 
RPeUADOR S HIGHLANDS 


Ecuador's Andean highlands is a fragile ecosystem prone 
to drought, and heavy frosts and soil erosion, which 
compromises food crop production. A high proportion of 
residents suffer chronic food and income insecurity. 
Malnutrition is widespread: 52% of children under five 
suffer protein-energy malnutrition, 28% suffer riboflavin 
deficiency and 25% suffer iron deficiency. 

The search to improve agricultural 
productivity has led the Ecuadorian 
National Institute for Agricultural and 
Livestock Research (INIAP) to focus its 
research on a precious local resource — 
the ancient crops of the Andes. These 
indigenous foods, which include 
quinoa, amaranth, lupins and various 
roots and tubers, are a significant 
source of protein, calories, vitamins 
and minerals. The crops are well 
adapted to mountainous climates, may 
be cultivated with few inputs and are 
drought- and frost-tolerant, thereby 
protecting against food insecurity 
when traditional market crops such as 
barley and potatoes produce insuffi- 
cient yields. 

One of the most promising Andean crops is quinoa 
(Chenopodium quinoa Willd), formerly a staple of the Incan 
diet but displaced by barley and wheat following the 
Spanish conquest. Abundant in nutrients including lysine- 
rich protein, vitamin E, folic acid and iron, quinoa is enjoy- 
ing increased demand in Ecuador and beyond. 

With IDRC support during the 1980s, INIAP research 
on quinoa and other Andean crops emphasized improved 
varieties, better machinery to produce and process quinoa; 
and the marketing and consumption of quinoa. A decade 
later, the research has turned to the communities them- 
selves to truly understand the quinoa food system in all its 
agricultural, social and economic aspects. 

The most recent project sought to integrate research on 
production, processing and marketing of quinoa through a 
community-based small enterprise. This business was 
launched in Guamote, Chimborazo, jointly by INIAP and 
the Union of Indigenous Communities of Guamote 
(UCIG). Guamote was considered an ideal test site: the soil 
erosion, deforestation, climatic uncertainty and extreme 
poverty make agricultural and income-generating alter- 
natives an urgent necessity. 


Residents of Ecuador's Andean high- 


lands foresee better nutrition, small 
enterprise development and higher 
incomes from production of quinoa 


and other ancient crops. 


Ceve tei sje Mein Geil 1 Geaye 


The research partnership between IDRC, 
INIAP and UCIG has led to the release of 
four improved varieties of quinoa, advances 
in production technology emphasizing 
organic fertilizers and manual weeding, 
development of equipment for threshing and 
dehulling quinoa, and market studies. 

But the most significant result is the creation of 
“Agroindustrial ICU,” a successful small enterprise now 
two years old, cooperatively owned and managed by 28 
indigenous communities who share profits. Production of 
quinoa and other grains is financed through a revolving 
credit fund. The enterprise purchases the grains and 
classifies, cleans, dehulls, mills, 
packages and markets value-added 
products. The plant is run by commu- 
nity members who receive hands-on 
training in agricultural production, 
the operation of processing equip- 
ment and business administration. 
Guamote’s indigenous people now 
“feel they are controlling their own 
destiny,” explains Eliseo Guznay, 
President of ICU’s steering committee. 
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“The main benefits are training,” 
reports Maria Custodia Lama, accoun- 
tant at the pilot plant. “The project is 
helping communities to improve 
themselves.” Other benefits for the 
2,000 families in ICU’s member com- 
munities include labour savings for 
both men and women, and stronger local women’s organi- 
zations. For Carlos Vimos, project manager, “the most 
significant impact is the increased production of quinoa in 
the region.” Quinoa-producing families report keeping 
about one-third of the produce for their own consumption, 
which represents potential increased intake of protein, vita- 
mins and minerals. 

INIAP’s experience both in working with indigenous 
grassroots organizations and looking at food systems 
systematically to target weak links from production to 
consumption, breaks important ground in research for 
development. The knowledge gained could be used not only 
to produce quinoa in other high-risk regions, but also to 
develop new small enterprises and strengthen indigenous 
organizations elsewhere. ® BARBARA MACDONALD, 
CARLOS NIETO, AND CARLOS VIMOS in Ecuador 


Carlos Nieto 
cN Instituto Nacional de Investigaciones Agropecuarias (INIAP) 
Avenida Eloy Alfaro y Amazonas 
Edificio del MAG, Piso 4, Apartado 2600 
Quito, Ecuador 
Tel: 593-2-690-991 
Fax: 593-2-528-650 
E-mail: nieto@sc.iniap.gov.ec 
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advances in 


Rapid 
communications 
technology may help 
improve the South’s 
access to information. 


very day, thousands of NGOs 
from all over the world trade 
ifformation, ideas and 
rumours on hundreds of subjects 
ranging from human rights and debt 
to tropical rainforests. Each electronic 
conversation, which can involve an 
unlimited number of people, occurs 
over computer networks capable of 
transmitting several pages of text 
anywhere on earth at a fraction of the 
cost of making a telephone call at off- 
peak hours. 

Five years ago, exchanges of this 
kind were unthinkable — at least for 
NGOs operating in parts of Africa. 
But thanks to rapid advances in 
communications technology, the 
possibilities for groups throughout the 
developing world to communicate 
affordably have improved dramatically. 

The heart of this revolution is the 
modem, a device that connects 
computers to telephone lines, and is 
now available for about US$100. For 
a growing number of Southern users, 
a desktop computer and modem are 
now considered essential in the strug- 
gle for social justice, sustainable 
development, and participatory 
democracy. 

“We have no doubt that the 
potential of modern communication 
technology is tremendous,” states 
K.K. Krishnakumar, a founding 
member of the All India People’s 
Science Network and the Indian 
Society for Knowledge & Science. For 
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example, computer networks could be 
used to improve the South’s access to 
information about education, literacy 
programs, health, appropriate tech- 
nology and the environment, he says. 

Krishnakumar was among the 
speakers at an IDRC-sponsored 
workshop on computer networks and 
international development organized 
last year by Nouvelles Solidarités, 
a consortium of Quebec NGOs 
involved in information and commu- 
nication issues. The Ottawa workshop 
was designed to raise awareness about 
operating information networks in 
the South, and develop links between 
NGOs of the North and South active 
in communications. 

According to Roberto Bissio, 
Executive Directomot the lhird 
World Institute in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, one of the advantages of 


Sri Lanka. The opinions of grassroots 
community organizations can be heard 
as easily as those of large global 
institutions in an electronic debate 


carried by computer network. 


computer networks is their democratic 


character. In an electronic debate, the 
opinion of a large global institution 
bears no more weight than that of a 
small grassroots group. 


INSTANT RESPONSE 
“Without the cosmetic attraction 
of glossy paper or full-colour printing, 
only the weight of the argument will 
make a difference for the readers. 
Based in any part of the world, they 
will get both at the same time, and 
have the opportunity to voice their 
own comments instantly,” he wrote in 
a paper presented at the workshop. 
One of the more memorable 
debates occurred last year in response 
to an announcement by US President 
Bill Clinton that he intended to sign 
the convention on biodiversity, which 
had been drafted at the 1992 Earth 
Summit in Rio de Janeiro. Two days 
later, a “draft copy of theses 
President’s “interpretative statement” 
on the convention fell into the hands 
of Vandana Shiva, an environmental 
activist in India. To Shiva, the US 
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position threatened to “hijack the 
convention for the benefit of industry, 
making it an instrument to be used 
against the Third World.” She alerted 
the Third World Network’s 
Malaysian office, which posted her 
message On various computer bulletin 
boards used by environmental groups. 
Within minutes, NGOs from around 
the world were sending faxes and 
e-mail protests directly to the White 
House. 

“A few years ago, environmental 
scholars and campaigners in the South 
would only know about the discussion 
after it was over,’ noted Bissio, “and 
their comments and critiques would 
never make their way back to global 
decision-making circles in time to be 
taken into consideration.” 

The NGO community started 
building a global communications 
network around ten years ago. At first, 
BiGOserelied on commercial 
systems to exchange information 
locally or regionally. By 1985, many 
groups were pooling resources to build 
their own networks around powerful 
microcomputers. These pioneering 
systems included PeaceNet and 
EcoNet in the United States, and 
GreenNet in the United Kingdom. 

In 1988, a formal link was estab- 
lished between GreenNet and the 
California-based Institute for Global 
Communications, which manages 
both PeaceNet and EcoNet. This 
initiative led two years later to 
the Association for Progressive 
Communications (APC), an interna- 
tional cooperative set up to 
foster the development of national 
communications systems through 
technical and logistical support. 

Today, the APC network operates 
24 hours a day and serves 17,000 
organizations and people in 95 
countries. It also provides links to 
other communications networks, such 
as the Internet, and to small systems 
muniricaand Asia, says Carlos 
Alberto Afonso, head of AlterNex, 
which serves as the official Brazilian 


INFORMATION 


“node” or information gateway on the 
APC network. 

For Brazilian NGOs, all it takes is 
a computer, modem and telephone 
line to send or receive e-mail mes- 
sages Of participate in an on-line 
conference over the APC network, 
says Afonso. All international traffic 
flows through the AlterNex node, 
which is automatically interconnected 
with other nodes in the network. 

Despite such progress, computer 
networks are at a relatively early stage 
of development throughout the 
South. According to Bissio, “the 
North-South gap in the access to this 
technology is even greater than in the 
distribution of other resources.” For 
example, the number of e-mail users 
worldwide is in the tens of millions, 
of whom only a few thousand are 
based in Latin America or Africa. 


PLE GUNG THE GAPS 

In Asia, IDRC supports the Pan 
Asia Networking Program (PAN), 
which promotes research collaboration 
through information access, use and 
sharing. In Africa, where reliable 
telephone service cannot be taken for 
granted, IDRC has been spearheading 
efforts to'extend the user base 
through the development of an inter- 
national constellation of national 
inter-linked networks connecting 
NGOs, universities and governments. 
It now consists of more than 12 nodes 
serving several thousand user groups 
across the continent. The goal is to 
install a node in every country. To 
achieve this, “we are looking for new 
donors who are willing to finance the 
development of a node,” says Doug 
Rigby, a communications consultant 
for the Environment Liaison Centre 
International in Nairobi, Kenya. 

According to Rigby, the cost of 
creating a node has come down and 
currently ranges from CDN$10,000 
to $12,000, including equipment and 
operator training. Each node has the 
potential to support 100 to 200 user 
groups on a self-sustaining basis. 


Most operator candidates require at 
least a few days of training before they 
are ready to use the network, Rigby 
says. 

For established nodes in developing 
countries, the principal concern is 
paying for telephone services, which 
are generally about 10 times more 
expensive than in North America. 
Due to the present structure of inter- 
national networking (Internet) and 
billing regimes, African nodes end up 
paying for both incoming and out- 
going network traffic, including 
unwanted e-mail from the North that 
they can neither prevent nor control. 
This problem will get worse if a grow- 
ing number of users on the Internet 
network takes an interest in Southern 
addresses, warns Rigby. Possible solu- 
tions include a surcharge for Northern 
users when sending e-mail to African 
addresses, sharing leased lines, and 
editing the volume of information in 
electronic conferences, says Rigby. 

Whatever progress is made on 
these and other questions of electronic 
communications, the global NGO 
community promises to continue its 
leadership role in advancing access to 
affordable networking services even in 
the least developed countries. @ 
JOHN EBERLEE in Ottawa 
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n 1940, about 70% 

Of tite, Braziiian 

population lived in 
a rural environment. 
Fifty years later, the sit- 
uation has turned 
around completely. 
Today, few cities escape 
the problems caused by 
massive growth on 
their outskirts. 

In 1988, a sanitary 
engineer conducted a 
research project in nine 
“favelas” (peri-urban 
shantytowns) in the 
city of Salvador, the old 
Bahia, located on the 
west coast of Brazil. 
Luis Roberto Moraes, 
a professor in the 
Hydraulics and Sani- 
tation Department of 
the Federal Usarie- 
Vetsity (of Bahia, 
wanted to assess the 
incidence of diarrhoea, 
parasitic diseases and 
infant mortality in 
children below the age of five. He 
made some astounding discoveries. 

Although these societies appear to 
be homogenous, Moraes encountered a 
micro-society where there is no equality 
among the poor, and where social 
distinctions and power relationships 
are an integral element of daily life. In 
short, these communities mirror larger 
urban structures on a small scale. 

Moraes discovered that the majority 
of favela residents were poor and 
illiterate and originally came from 
rural areas; nevertheless, there were 
also those who were richer than others 
and who owned a number of small 
businesses and many houses. Since 
these houses were built in the best 
locations on cultivated slopes, they 
were not at risk from floods or erosion. 
If every house had a television 
antenna on its roof, those belonging 
to “rich families” were also protected 
against theft by grillwork on their 
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Health research demonstrates links between 


health and environment and the value of 


community and government participation. 


doors and windows, just as is the case 
in more affluent residential areas Their 
children attended schools, properly 
clad. Moraes was also surprised to 
come across professional people in the 
favelas who wanted to avoid paying 
too much rent downtown. 


Te EAD a oS mui prow 
The major objective of the 
research work was to compare the 
health situation of residents who used 
the available sanitation services. 
Moraes was able to determine that, in 
communities where the provision of 
clean water involved community 
participation, the residents’ quality of 
life improved in a sustainable fashion. 
He concluded from this that cleaning 


In urban shantytown communities where 
residents participate in the provision of 
clean water, the quality of life can be 


improved in a sustainable fashion. 


ENS PDEs bites hea eral 


up the environment 
resulted in a clear 
improvement in health 
and a real decline in 
the death ratemamd 
infant mortality. 

Tine) Fre drew! 
University of Bahia 
followed up this 
research with an inter- 
vention project, whose 
purpose was to 
improve the health of 
residents in a district 
completely lacking 
in water and sewer 
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services. [his project 
brought together a 
number of stakeholders, 
representing the federal 
university, the com- 
munity itself and three 
levels of government 
representing Brazil, 
the province of Bahia and the city. 
The specialists were drawn from the 
sectors of health, social action, water 
resources, health, housing and social 
welfare. 

“Urbanizing a favela is a very 
complex process” says Moraes, 
“particularly if this initiative depends 
on community participation and 
integrating the work of many depart- 
ments during all the implementation 
phases: identification of problems and 
solutions, planning and implementing 
the work, and management and 
maintenance of infrastructures. It is, 
however, possible!” 

Salvador has more then two 
hundred communities that have 
developed in a disorganized and 
anarchic manner on unoccupied 
marginal lands on its outskirts. For the 
most part, these favelas lack essential 
services such as drinking water, sew- 
ers and garbage collection. 


Iiesshianty towfh of 
Camarajipe, located on a 
hillside on the banks of the 
ReroeGatnatajipe, has a 
population of 3,500; it has 
560 houses, and it has an 
open sewer; however, for 
more than a year, an action 
committee consisting of 
engineers, sociologists and 
nutritionists has developed a 
comprehensive project that 
involves draining the valley 
and constructing a sewer net- 
work and a water pipe system, build- 
ing 125 new houses and improving 
240 others, installing showers, toilets, 
wash tubs and water cisterns in 
500 residences, as well as a waste 
collection and treatment system. 
Schools, daycare centres and health 
centres will also be built. 


ENE W APPROACH 

The integration of three levels of 
government, as well as the total and 
complete participation of the future 
beneficiaries, is absolutely key to the 
project. “However, working together 
to improve the environment, as well 
as the health and quality of life of a 
community, is no easy matter in 
Brazil,” notes Moraes. “Cooperation 1s 
not part of our culture; it is a relative- 
ly new phenomenon. Institutions and 
departments are not used to working 
together and attitudes do not change 
overnight. Bringing the stakeholders 
together is one thing; analyzing prob- 
lems in their entirety is quite another. 
Finding a solution acceptable to all 
and one which brings benefits to all 
requires time, energy, and high levels 
of strength and conviction.” 

After what seemed like a constant 
battle, progress has been made in a 
number of areas over the past five 
years. The technical component of the 
project has been approved, as well as a 
Stank ofpUS1.9 million by the 
federal Ministry of Welfare. 

Although the involvement of the 
favela residents is the project’s strong 
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Bringing together all the stakeholders 


necessary to improve health conditions 
in Brazil's shantytowns, such as this 
one in Salvador, requires time, energy, 


and strength of conviction. 


point, the quality of the relationship 
among the stakeholders is also of 
major importance. The cross-sectoral 
approach has encouraged information 
exchanges on the project’s character 
and its technical components in the 
social, sanitation, financial and 
environmental areas. For Moraes, this 
cooperative process is the first step 
towards a transfer of technology that 
will allow the community itself to 
take on the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the equipment. 

To be absolutely certain that the 
population has completely grasped 
the project’s objectives, as well as to 
measure the impacts of its commit- 
ment to the success of the work to be 
undertaken, the University of Bahia is 
offering community members a train- 
ing program. For more than a year, 
twenty or more individuals have been 
attending weekly courses in commu- 
nity organization and education, 
assuming responsibility and concepts 
of health and hygiene. The aim of this 
university initiative is to develop 
social, environmental and political 
awareness, while preventing the 
development of any form of depen- 
dence on the charitable organizations 
or the State. 


UNCONQUERABLE 
PGI Ve ee SF TE IRON) TOY IRIE TS 
Politicians, decision- 
makers, university staff and 
public servants have all 
profited from these contacts 
with a world which was 
unfamiliar, or even unknown, 
to them. They recognize, as a 
result, that they must respect 
existing power structures that 
are hidden but unconquerable, 
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and become involved in 
lengthy negotiations. 

This is the case, for example, in the 
distribution of property rights on lands 
occupied by squatters. If the city is 
ready to grant one lot per family, the 
owners of two or three houses will claim 
the number of lots that they already 
own. The other families will refuse to 
take a stand for fear of reprisals. Even 
when the most dynamic leaders are 
convinced that this concession by the 
city is soundly based, they will remain 
silent. “I have two children and I want 
my family to survive,” one of them 
says. People are well aware of the 
threat posed by those who want to 
maintain their privileges. 

However, Moraes concludes: “This 
evaluation of a cooperative process 
sheds useful light on the situation and 
will lead to a needed reconsideration of 
urbanization projects for favelas in the 
outlying areas. Offering water, sewer, 
housing, schools, health, and garbage 
collection services is a basic necessity, 
although it is difficult to achieve in 
the current economic situation. But 
ensuring the sustainability of the 
improvements and their viability 
remains a challenge. It is, nevertheless, 
both possible and desirable!” @ 
DENIS MARCHAND 7a Brazil 
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t is dry and hot on the 

dusty main street of 

Hassanpur village in 
Bihar, Northeastern 
India: Dr, LS: "Prasad. 
known throughout the state as 
“Dr. Lala,” is beginning to sweat in 
the 43°C heat. For an hour he has sat 
in the centre of the village and exam- 
ined twelve patients while over a hun- 
dred villagers watched. 

The patients are mostly children. 
Dr. Lala is checking for a swollen 
spleens a darkening of che Skin, 
and fever. These are signs of visceral 
leishmaniasis: one of the most debili- 
tating illnesses that regularly affects 
residents in this region. 

Epidemics in 1992 of ‘visceral 
leishmaniasis (VL) or “Kala-Azar” 
(Black Fever), as it is commonly 
known in Hindi, killed more than 
100,000 people in India and Sudan. 
VL infects the body, breaking down 
the various organ systems such as the 
spleen, bone marrow, liver, lymph 
nodes and skin. It invariably causes 
death if left untreated. 

Leishmaniasis is, however, not 
always fatal. There are two other 
major forms: cutaneous leishmaniasis 
(CL) and mucocutaneous leishmaniasis 
(MCL). CL produces skin lesions, both 
chronic and self-healing. MCL tends 
to invade the mucous membrane of 
the upper respiratory tract, destroying 
the soft mucocutaneous tissue of the 
nose and mouth, thus resulting in 
gross mutilation and disfiguration. 
All three forms of leishmaniasis cause 
fever, an enlarged abdomen, general 
weakness, headaches and dizziness, 
weight loss, sweating and diarrhoea. 

The leishmaniases are a group of 
insect-transmitted parasitic diseases 
that are among the most misunderstood 
and least studied of endemic diseases. 
Three parasitic species are the primary 
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Creating a better understanding of the 
causes of leishmaniasis and the most 


effective responses to it. 


culprits: Leishmania donovani, 
L. tropica, and L. braziliensis, which 
lead to the visceral, cutaneous, and 
mucocutaneous forms of leishmaniasis 
respectively. Lately, these parasites are 
known to have divided into several 
closely related subspecies and strains, 
complicating both the study and 
treatment of the diseases. 

The parasites are transmitted 
mainly by the bites of Phlebotomus 
and Lutzomyia sandflies., These 
insects — about half the size of a 
mosquito — are in turn infected either 
from people or, more frequently, from 
domestic or wild rodents, dogs and 
other mammals. Person-to-person 
transmission of the diseases is now 
known to occur in some areas of India 
and Bangladesh, but it is usually 
animals that help spread the diseases. 

Leishmaniasis often affects the 
poorest towns and villages, which are 
usually distant from schools and 
hospitals and thus tend to receive only 
minimal attention. As well, areas hardest 
hit by visceral leishmaniasis infections 
commonly overlap with endemic malaria 
regions, possibly leading to underesti- 
mates of the importance of VL. People 
with cases of CL and MCL often try to 
hide their scars and disfigurations rather 
than seek treatment. 

This kind of behaviour heightens 
the invisibility of leishmaniasis as a 
major public health concern: 
Although worldwide cases have 
surpassed 12 million, it remains 
largely unknown. The number of new 
cases officially reported annually is 
about 300,000 for CL and MCL, and 
90,000 for VL. However, the World 
Health Organization estimates the 
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true annual number of 
cases at about one million. 

In developing nations, 
leishmaniasis causes not 
only individual suffering, 
it also contributes to higher unem- 
ployment, lower productivity and 
added health-care costs Therefore, 
leishmaniasis is both a biomedical 
issue and a serious development one. 

Since 1986, IDRC has supported 
various programs to combat this 
illness. The Centre has macdere 
concerted effort through workshops, 
exchanges and community-based 
research in ten countries to generate 
information for the prevention and 
control of leishmaniasis. This initiative 
has grown into an information 
sharing network that links researchers 
and promotes environmentally 
sustainable solutions based on full 
community participation. 

Thus Dr. Lala does not, figuratively, 
sit alone. He heads a joint project 
between IDRC and the Rajendra 
Memorial Research Institute of 
Medical Sciences (RMRI) — a division 
of the Indian Council for Medical 
Research — that studies leishmaniasis 
transmission in Bihar and aims to 
develop sustainable control strategies 
through community mediated 
approaches. 

As Dr. Lala examines villagers, 
another member of the research team, 
Dr. Archana Sinha, head of the 
Department of Sociology at Patna 
University, seeks out shy villagers in 
Hassanpur who may have, or be carry- 
ing, the disease. Some she leads back 
to Dr. Lala. In other cases, she records 
their medical histories or simply 
listens to their fears and needs. It is a 
long process, but Dr. Sinha notes: 
“This is our first visit to this village. 
In other places, they see us and come 
running with their children. It takes 
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Fighting leishmaniasis in India's poor towns and villages requires developing 


sustainable control strategies that educate and involve community members. 


time to build up their trust....That’s 
my job here.” 

Dr. Sinha adds, “I must stress that 
it is important to recognize that these 
people are not stupid. They may be 
illiterate, but they are wise to the 
problems their communities face. The 
challenge for us is to explain how this 
disease works and give practical 
suggestions on how to fight it.” 

To reach out to these communities 
a variety of posters, drawings and infor- 
mation in simple language is 
distributed. Consultation with village 
elders and local medical staff is standard 
practice before the team approaches a 
village. Because the aim is to change 
people’s understanding and attitudes 
about the disease, the first visit is 
crucial in creating the right impression. 
Therefore, it always proceeds with the 
participation of village leaders. 

Creating a better understanding of 
the causes of leishmaniasis and the 
most effective reponses to the disease 
istiotalways an. easy task. Dit: 
Mahabir Das, assistant director of the 


project, relates that “during the last 
leishmaniasis epidemic in Bihar in 
1992, people in a nearby village held 
a ceremony to counteract the 
disease: they sacrificed a goat to the 
goddess Kali. ” Clearly, he adds, more 
work needs to be done in terms of 
improving people’s understanding and 
behaviour or the material conditions of 
their existence that might have a 
direct bearing on their susceptibility 
to leishmaniasis. 

The national and state govern- 
ments have not always been forth- 
coming with assistance. Despite 
recommendations from Dr. Das and 
others as early as 1987 that extra 
funding for more staff, medicines, 
studies and an increase in insecticide 
spraying was necessary to prevent the 
predicted epidemic of leishmaniasis, 
the government’s response was 
sporadic at best. The cost of such a 
program was simply too burdensome. 

The need for a long-term, commu- 
nity-supported solution thus became 
an urgent one. Dr. Lala, because of his 
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reputation in the state, and his vast 
experience (over fifty years) in treating 
and researching leishmaniasis, was 
considered the natural choice to 
assemble a team that would organize 
this new approach. He also seems to 
have a boundless energy; in spite of 
his 81 years, it is quite common for 
him to put in twelve-hour days at his 
clinic and at the RMRI lab, seven 
days a week. 

“We must work hard,” states Dr. 
Lala. “This disease has a long history 
in this part of the world and I have 
seen too many people suffer. If we can 
bring all the elements together, and I 
believe we have made a good start, we 
can eradicate Kala-Azar.” 

Indeed, watching the efforts of 
this team of researchers in villages 
like Hassanpur, it is possible to 
believe that with the continuing 
support this project has engendered, 
leishmaniasis could one day be eradi- 
cated from all villages in Bihar. ® 
JOHN RAMLOCHAND i India 


Dr. Lala S. Prasad 
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he stakes aré high in the 

debate on intellectual prop- 

erty rights and patent protec- 
tion for life forms. The rights of 
indigenous peoples and farmers in 
countries in the South, 
where most of the 
important food crops 
were developed, are 
under potential threat. 
Powerful companies in 
industrialized countries 
are busy patenting indigenous knowl- 
edge built up over generations by 
farmers in developing countries, a 
practice some people describe as “bio- 
piracy.” Global policy is emerging 
almost inadvertently through the 
patent system, the activities of the 
biotech industry and court decisions. 
The issues involved are no longer 
strictly technical, but ones that have 
broad social implications. 

A new book entitled People, Plants 
and Patents: The impact of intellectual 
property on trade, plant diversity, and 
rural society, does not attempt to reach 
a consensus on these issues. Rather, it 
is an effort to “identify trends, con- 
cerns and opportunities on intellectu- 
al property issues relevant to plant 
breeding and plant genetic resources.” 

However, the authors, known as 
the “Crucible Group” (an internation- 
al team representing a broad range of 
interest groups and Southern and 
Northern countries) do make some 
strong recommendations. They call 
upon the United Nations to convene 
an international conference on society 
and innovation, “bearing in mind that 
some people, countries and cultures 
have deep ethical concerns about 
biotechnology and the concept of life 
patenting.” 

Certainly, there was no agreement 
among the panelists at an IDRC 
Forum held last year in Ottawa to 
discuss the question, “Ihe GATT 
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agreement, biodiversity, and intellectual 
property: Who wins, who loses?” The 
discussion ranged from the inclusion of 
trade related international property 
rights (TRIPS) in the recent General 


How can the rights of poor countries be 
protected amid legal battles over patent 
protection, intellectual property rights? 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, to 
the ethics of patenting life forms. 

The patent system for dealing 
with plant and animal genetics is 
badly out of order, according to Pat 
Mooney, one of the forum panelists. 
Mooney is executive director of 
Rural Advancement Foundation 
International (RAFI) and a long-time 
€fitic Of patent protection tox 
biological material. 

He believes the most serious fault 
with the current system is its inability 
to acknowledge and work with the 
indigenous knowledge base. “We 
need to pursue a system that directs 
the benefits to the innovators in the 
developing countries.” 

Geoff Hawtin, a British-Canadian 
plant breeder who heads the 
International Plant Genetic Resource 
Institute in Rome, argued that the 
TRIPS clause of GATT fails to protect 
the biodiversity of the developing 
countries. Companies have moved from 
patenting a specific gene in a plant to 
patenting genetic manipulation of a 
whole species. He argued that the 
patent system was never intended to 
be used for life forms. Some patents 
have been granted that actually 
prevent farmers from planting their 
own seed, he noted. 

Hawtin said there is little evi- 
dence that patent protection stimu- 
lates innovation in this field. Most of 
the great agricultural advances in the 
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world came about without any patent 
protection. But with plant breeding 
being protected by the large agricul- 
tural companies, most of the research 
effort is being put into developing 
herbicide-resistant 
crops instead of biolog- 
ical controls. 

On the other hand, 
Marta Gutierrez of the 
National Agricultural 
Technology Institute in 
Argentina argued that patents could 
be an acceptable way to access technol- 
ogy. She said agriculture in her country 
strives to operate in a fully competi- 
tive atmosphere and that the GATT 
framework on intellectual property 
could benefit the industry. 

Argentina recognizes biodiversity 
as the assurance of the future of the 
agriculture industry, said Gutierrez. 
It will not deal with anyone who does 
not abide by the Convention on 
Biological Diversity. 

Professor Anil Gupta of the Indian 
Institute of Management said intel- 
lectual property rights can be useful, 
but a system that better incorporates 
the needs of developing countries is 
required. Indigenous people, whose 
contribution to biological diversity 
has been extremely important, should 
benefit from the knowledge they have 
accumulated over generations. 

Indigenous knowledge has not just 
been passed intact from generation to 
generation, it has also been modified 
at each step through the years. In 
Gupta’s view, biodiversity is being 
lost in the developing world for a 
variety of reasons, including economic 
and environmental factors. Poor, 
illiterate farmers lack incentives to 
preserve the old ways. “If we have to 
preserve biodiversity by keeping 
people poor, that is a poor choice to 
make,” he said. 

Gupta’s concern is that the 


developing countries 
do not have adequate 
institutions to man- 
age intellectual prop- 
erty rights and can- 
not afford the high 
costs of processing 
patent applications 
or fighting chal- 
lemeces if, COUrt. 
Therefore, 
patent laws could 


more 


actually weaken the 
position of develop- 
ing countries. 

dite TRIPS clause 
beeGATLT would 
work if companies 
were obliged to 
prove that they had 
taken genetic mater- 
ial from developing countries lawfully 
and contractually and that they were 
prepared to share the benefits equi- 
tably with all countries. 

Gupta said the developing coun- 
tries have been promised negotiations 
for access to new technology in return 
for the use of the biodiversity they 
have produced. But the system fails 
because the responsibility of the 
consumers has not been identified. 
Consumers refuse to pay any compen- 
sation to the producers of biodiversity. 

Pat Mooney argued that the 
current patent system is too far gone to 
correct itself and called for a new 
convention to completely restructure 
intellectual property rights. He cited 
examples of large corporations applying 
for and receiving patents for biological 
material obtained from developing 
countries. Mooney described how US 
firms have patented naturally 
coloured cotton developed by farmers 
in Peru and other Latin American 
countries hundreds of years ago, and 
how a Texas company has patented 
Siiicewwatiety developed in the 
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Philippines by the International Rice 
Research Institute. He suggested 
IRRI is afraid to challenge the patent 
because it depends on US funds. 

To those who suggest that develop- 
ing countries can ignore the GATT provi- 
sions, Mooney noted that legislation 
now before the US Congress would tie 
US aid to how quickly the recipient 
countries adopt the GATT/TRIP rules. 
He criticized a system that allows 
companies to patent blood cells of 
aboriginal people from the Solomon 
Islands or to patent thousands of 
DNA fragments from the human 
brain. 

Pat Mooney and Geoff Hawtin are 
both members of the Crucible Group 
and thus are two of the authors of 
People, Plants, and Patents. The book 
offers no simple remedies, but tries to 
steer a course through the maze of 
questions. On the most contentious 
issues, it offers three different view- 
points for argument, discussion and 
further research. It also presents a 
series of recommendations that, if 
followed, could help a government 


Rice paddy, China. People, Plants and Patents debates whether plant varieties developed and modified by 


local farmers over centuries should be subject to patent protection by large corporations. 


design a rational and workable 
national program. 

Although People, Plants, and 
Patents leaves certain questions open 
to discussion, it is united on two 
fundamental points: people in the 
countries with a rich heritage of bio- 
diversity should be allowed to benefit 
from that heritage; and intellectual 
property rights should encourage 
innovation that benefits everyone and 
promotes conservation of genetic 
diversity. @ 

HENRY F. HEALD 2m Ottawa. 


IDRC Book 

People, Plants, and Patents: The impact 
of intellectual property on trade, plant 
biodiversity and rural society by the 
Crucible Group. IDRC 1994, ca 100 pp., 
ISBN 0-88936-725-6, CA$12.95 

(Also available in French and Spanish.) 
To order: Internet: order@idrc.ca 
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Kenyan farmer pulls a 

plant from the dry, 

cracked soil. Shaking 
away the soil, she examines the 
roots and predicts that the short 
rains will come soon, perhaps by 
month’s end. In Bhutan, pastoral- 
ists alternate herds of yak and cat- 
tle between northern and southern 
pastures according to the seasonal 
flowering of a local shrub, a crucial 
practice for the regeneration of 
pasture and for the prevention of dis- 
ease transmission between the two 
species. In northern Canada, aboriginal 
men and women discuss changes in the 
concentration of effluent in local rivers 
from pulp and paper processing. Their 
assessment of water quality is based on 
variations in the taste of fish. 

All over the world, examples such 
as these can be found of local people 
using “grassroots indicators’; 
measures or signals of environmental 
quality and change formulated by 
individuals, households and commu- 
nities, and derived from their local 
systems of observation, practice and 
indigenous knowledge. Since “the 
environment” is defined here in its 
widest sense to cross economic, social, 
cultural and ecological boundaries, 
grassroots indicators may be better 
gauges of well-being than traditional 
development indicators that are 
confined to sectors such as health, 
education or the economy. 

The central importance of grass- 
fOOtSs INdileators 16 as pieces oF 
information that local people use to 
make decisions based on observed 
trends, or to judge how close they are 
to specific goals. They are instru- 
mental in local monitoring of 
ecosystems, evaluating and pre- 
dicting environmental change, as 
well as in decisions whether to 
work toward sustainable and 
equitable development. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL INDICATORS 
Canada’s indigenous peoples, 

known as the First Nations, have a 


long, informal experience with grass- 
roots indicators. Traditionally, they 
have depended upon renewable 
resources (agriculture, hunting and 
fishing) that they have managed 
sustainably for hundreds of years. 
Their livelihood and very existence 
has often been threatened by unsus- 
tainable development manifested in 
water pollution, deforestation, and 
declines in fish and wildlife. Now, 
First Nations suggest they are lacking 
structured, formal analysis of these 
environmental changes to enable 
communities to assess the damage 
done, identify their causes and slow 
down or reverse harmful trends. 
Henry Lickers of the Mohawk 
Council of Akwesasne in Ontario is 
the lead investigator of the IDRC- 
supported project “First Nations 
Environmental Knowledge and 
Approaches to Natural Resources.” He 
argues that environmental indicators 
can significantly improve a 
community's analysis and evaluation of 


Mexico. Grassroots indicators formulated from 
local knowledge systems permit communities to 


monitor environmental change that could affect 


activities such as livestock management. 


local change. Environmental indi- 
cators can help preserve existing 
First Nations knowledge of sustain- 
able resource use and, most impor- 
tantly, strengthen traditional 
rights, including a decisive role for 
First Nations in formulating local 
resource management policies. 
Interestingly, for First Nations 
people, indicators of environmen- 
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tal decline simultaneously uncov- 
er links to social violence and 
declining health standards. At an 
IDRC Grassroots Indicators 
Workshop, held in Ottawa in late 
1993 "Henry Lickers provadedes 
unique example of such a grassroots 
indicator: changes in the number of 
women who preserve food as a mea- 
sure of domestic and social security. 
Women preserve fruits, vegetables, 
meat and fish when they feel assured 
of social and domestic stability. 
Lickers defined domestic stability in 
terms of lack of domestic violence and 
addictive behaviour as well as eco- 
nomic well-being. 


INDIGENOUS KNOWLEDGE 
AND INNOVATIONS 
The Society for Researchramd 
Initiatives for Sustainable Technologies 
(SRISTD, an IDRC-supported NGO 
in Ahmedabad, India, documents 
indigenous innovations and exchanges 
information through its network and 
newsletter known as “Honey Bee.” 
This network draws its operating 
principles from the behaviour of the 
honey bee: just as the bee collects 
pollen without making the flower 
poorer, knowledge should be shared 
without depriving its owners. 
The network also encourages a 
cross-fertilization of ideas among 
innovators. 
For SRISTI Chairperson Anil 


Gupta, environmental indicators 


are intrinsic to systems of indigenous 
knowledge and technological innova- 
tion. Local land users have rigorously 
explored and tested environmental 
indicators through generations of 
adaptation. The key for research in 
this subject area is, therefore, to 
compare and test Western scientific 
concepts against grassroots indicators 
to “add value” to local knowledge. 

One example of how SRISTI is 
tackling this objective is to study the 
taxonomic basis of indigenous 
knowledge systems. Local ecological 
classification systems, from cloud 
formation to soil type, are compared 
to formal scientific taxonomies. This 
work is not only important in identi- 
fying and potentially using grassroots 
indicators, but also in restoring 
appreciation for the richness and 
values of local ‘culture. Bringing this 
awareness to research agendas in uni- 
versities, development programs, and 
extension services is SRISTI’s next 
challenge. 


MOVING GRASSROOTS 
PBL CATORS INTO 
THE MAINSTREAM 

Clearly, the challenge of integrat- 
ing grassroots indicators into decision 
making is two-fold: how to make 
them more acceptable within current 
decision-making processes and how to 
make these processes more receptive 
to grassroots indicators. These twin 
challenges are the foundation of a 
special IDRC activity that supports 
research to evaluate the potential for 
identifying and utilizing grassroots 
indicators. 

Crirtentlyethercrexists little 
published material directly relevant 
to grassroots indicators. The most 
impressive material is “grey litera- 
ture,” consisting mainly of research 
proposals. Almost nothing exists on 
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how grassroots indicators may actually 
feed into national environmental 
planning and policy design or 
reporting systems. 

Given this information vacuum, 
two outcomes of IDRC’s 1993 work- 
shop on grassroots indicators are 
particularly important: the formation 
of the Grassroots Indicators Network 
(GRIN) and the drafting of a Protocol 
for Research and Networking 
Activities on Grassroots Indicators. In 
essence, the protocol states that 
research on grassroots indicators 
should be controlled by local commu- 
nities, should address needs and prior- 
ities identified by communities them- 
selves, and research results should 
first be shared with the source indi- 
vidual or community before any 
wider diffusion occurs. 

In the follow-up to the workshop, 
two key subject areas were proposed 
for IDRC support: early signals of 
ecosystem stress or change; and 
community adaptation to environ- 
mental change. 

Already, relevant project activities 
have been identified. Some are specifi- 
cally related to grassroots indicators, 
such as “Community Resource 
Mapping for Policy Analysis in the 
Central American Hillsides,” a collab- 
orative project between the Escuela 
Agricola Panamericana de Zamorano 
in Honduras and the International 
Food Policy Research Institute. Other 
projects have a sub-component on 
grassroots indicators, such as the 
Research 
Institute’s “Lake Victoria and Nile 
Basin Management Research Project.” 


Ugandan Fisheries 


Beyond these two examples, 
IDRGyin cooperation with the 
Grassroots Indicators Network, is 
ready to support a range of activities 
in order to stimulate ideas and docu- 
mentation on grassroots indicators as 


LINKING GRASSROOTS 
INDICATORS TO NATIONAL 
REPORTING SYSTEMS 


Certain initiatives are overcoming 
the obstacle of finding ways to 
incorporate grassroots indicators 
into environmental reporting sys- 
tems. In Rijnmond, Netherlands, 
people telephone a central “hotline” 
number run by the Environmental 
Monitoring Centre to report noise 
and air pollution based on what 
they smell, see and hear. Periodic 
tallies of these reports are then 
passed on to public authorities. 
Data from the grassroots indicators 
of pollution can then be compared 
and synthesized with official data 
from the national environmental 
services. 

Similarly, in Ontario, Canada, 
telephone hotlines are operated by 
provincial authorities, often with 
the participation of community 
groups, for monitoring invading 
plant species and sightings of 
endangered birds and animals. Use 
of local observations means that 
decision makers have an additional 
source of data, including an increase 
in sample size due to a larger num- 
ber of direct observations. 


well as determine their usefulness for 
policy and decision making. ® 
HELEN HAMBLY, Environment 
and Natural Resources Division, IDRC 
Regional Office for Eastern and Southern 
Africa in Nairobi. 


Grassroots Indicators Project 
Environment and Natural 
Resources Division 

IDRC 

P.O. Box 8500 

Ottawa (Ontario), Canada K1G 3H9 
Tel: (613) 236-6163, ext. 2558 

Fax: (61a) 567-7749 
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n winter 1994, an oil spill off 

Cape Town, South Africa 

threatened breeding colonies of 
the endangered Jackass penguin. At 
roughly the same time, hundreds of 
shacks were flooded by rain in the 
Cape Flats, an area that qualified for 
wetland status, but which under 
apartheid was a place to live, how- 
ever vulnerable. 

The first disaster became inter- 
national news and volunteers — 
mainly white — offered to scrub 
oiled birds. The second disaster 
went largely unnoticed, except by 
the Red Cross, which handled relief 
operations for residents of Cape Flats. 
The two incidents generated heated 
debate about whether endangered 
species count more than people in 
environmental matters. 

This question finds a response in 
an international environment 
mission that puts people back on 
the environmental agenda in South 
Africa. Funded largely by CIDA and 
managed by IDRC, the mission 
enjoyed sponsorship from the African 
National Congress and other national 
organizations. Mission members 
— South Africans as well as represen- 
tatives from Canada, India, Malaysia, 
Uganda and Zimbabwe — travelled 
throughout South Africa in February 
1994 to gather information to guide 
policy initiatives in the enormous task 
of reconstruction and development. 

One of the most important themes 
to emerge was that without action to 
redress the environmental toll of 
apartheid, South Africa’s efforts to 
right the wrongs of the past would 
run to nothing. “Reconstruction and 
development in South Africa will 
only succeed if environmental consid- 
erations are built into all sectoral 
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South Africa. The environment mission recognizes that those living in the poorest 


socio-economic conditions feel the effects of environmental damage far more strongly 


than better-off members of society. 


policies and into all economic 
research programmes including 
international trade and competitive- 
ness,” said mission leader Anne 
Whyte, speaking at the launch of the 
mission report last September in Cape 
Town. 

Whyte, who is also director general 
of the environment and natural 
resources division of IDRC, noted 
that the “accounts” of national wealth 
versus national debt were written in 
the distance women had to walk to 
collect firewood, in the diarrhoeal 
diseases that rural children suffered 
because of dirty water, in the loss of 
fishing and misallocation of national 
water resources and in people’s 
exposure to toxic waste. 

These effects of environmental 
decline are not felt equally by all 
South Africans, as the mission 


observes: “The environmental costs 
owed by society are almost always 
paid for by those least able to do so: 
the poor. In this way, environmental 
degradation is a visible expression of 
social inequity.” 


MEANINGFUL 
IPI TW IC IP a TP OD IN 

One of the key issues for the 
mission was the lack of public partici- 
pation in previous environmental 
policy. Mission member Chris Albertyn 
felt that its strongest recommendation 
was the need for structures to allow 
meaningful participation in govern- 
ment. 

However, environment minister 
Dawie de Villiers, one of a handful of 
National Party ministers in the 
Government of National Unity, 
expressed “wariness” about creating 


too many new structures given that 
the country had to create nine new 
provincial environmental structures. 
But this view is at odds with one of 
the mission’s main thrusts, which is 
to strengthen the existing department 
of the environment and to involve 
civil society in keeping watch on the 
environment. 

The involvement of ordinary 
people in the mission’s research 
efforts was regarded as “unique” by 
Forestry and Water Affairs Minister 
Kader Asmal who praised the 
mission’s efforts to elicit grassroots, 
community concerns regarding the 
environment. 

Encouraging further public 
involvement is one objective of a 
mission recommendation to establish 
provincial and national Environ- 
mental Advisory Forums to act as 
channels for business, civics, trade 
unions and NGOs. These forums are 
iitenaed/to replace the existing 
Council for the Environment, which 
fails to represent all sectors of South 
African society. 

The mission also calls for a “com- 
missioner for the environment,” similar 
to an ombudsman, placed in the office 
of the president and reporting annually 
to parliament. It also calls for a single 
environmental monitoring and assess- 
ment agency to enforce environ- 
mental standards and to work with 
industry and local communities. At 
present, environmental “policing” in 
pouth Africa is spread across a 
multitude of departments — thus 
putting one department in charge of 
the water in a river, another of the soil 
on its banks, and a third of the air 
around it. 

The country can no longer afford 
such an uncoordinated response to 
urgent environmental problems. Indeed, 
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THE HUMAN TOLL OF APARTHEID’S 
ENVIRONMENTAL LEGACY 


Almost 20 years ago, Grissel Masiza 
travelled to Cape Town from her 
birthplace Cofimvaba in the 
Transkei, a tribal homeland on the 
Eastern Cape coast, to look for 
work. Her husband had earlier 
migrated to the city but had died of 
a lung complaint while working at 
a fish factory. At the time, African 
people were not welcome in the 
Western Cape. Women particularly 
had no security of tenure due to 
laws aimed at keeping Africans 
away from the city, forcing the 
majority to survive off 13 percent of 
rural land allocated to them. One of 
seven children, three of whom died 
young, Grissel spent her childhood 
looking after sheep and goats, and 
managed to complete seven years of 
school. Her family were subsistence 
farmers and her mother earned 
extra cash by weaving mats and 
baskets. In the Transkei, people 
were faced with diminishing water 
supplies, increasingly eroded land 
and dwindling pastures. “More and 
more people were coming but there 
was no place to stay,” Grissel 
recalls. 

Life in the city was not exactly a 
step up. Grissel found herself sleep- 


ing on a cement slab in a single-sex 
hostel. But at least there was work. 
“After a time I heard about a place 
called Crossroads and I went there 
to make my own place,” initially a 
plastic shelter that she had to aban- 
don in 1986 when Crossroads 
erupted in political violence. 

Her next — and current — 
home was in Site B, Khayelitsha, a 
sprawling shackland of over a 
million people. Grissel built a cor- 
rugated iron home on a “site-and- 
service” scheme that provides water 
and an outside toilet. She lives there 
with her son, a grandson, a nephew 
and a little girl sent to the city for 
schooling. Today, at 58, Grissel 
works full-time as a childminder in 
a leafy suburb that she travels to by 
train. She is resigned to her fate, 
hoping only to return home to the 
Transkei when she retires. For now, 
she wishes something could be 
done about the filthy city streets, 
the lack of trees, and the water that 
floods her shack in the wet season. 
Until this interview, Grissel had 
never heard the word “environ- 
ment,” yet her story epitomizes the 
environmental concerns of ordinary 
South Africans. 


the mission makes the following obser- 
vation: “What we have seen for 
ourselves and have heard from South 
African experts, has convinced us that 
the environmental room to manoeuvre 
has already been largely used up.” 

The message is clear. South Africa 
can either turn toward environmentally 
sustainable economic growth, or choose 
an environmentally destructive path as 
the pressure for land, housing and 


jobs builds up. In the mission’s view, 
there is only one way to go. Let’s hope, 
for the sake of all who live in it, the 
new South Africa is listening. 

ANDREA WEISS in South Africa 


The full report of the environment 
mission will be published jointly in 
October by IDRC Books and Ravan Press 
(South Africa) as Volume Four in the 
series Building a New South Africa. 
ISBN 0-88936-759-0 
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Southern 


Lights 


elebrating the Scientific Achievements 


of the Developing World 


By David Spurgeon 


Manuel Patarroyo, a biochemist from Colombia, South 


America, has developed the world’s first safe and effective 


malaria vaccine. Ironically, it took him only 4 years to make 


his discovery, but 6 years to convince the world that the 


vaccine worked. 


Is this a case of intellectual racism? Are discoveries by Third 


World scientists properly recognized? 
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Celebrating the 


Southern Lights pays tribute to the 
many scientific and technological 
achievements of scientists from the 
developing world — achievements that 
have not been sufficiently recognized in 
the North. Using concrete examples, 
author David Spurgeon illustrates the 
important role that science from the 
developing world and effective 
collaboration between North and 
South can play in solving the major 


global problems of today. 


ISBN 0-88936-736-1 
CA $19.95, IDRC June 1995 


Il existe egalement une version 
francaise de cette publication, intitulée 
Vents du Sud : La contribution du Sud a 
la science 
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This issue of IDRC Reports Magazine is dedicated to the thousands 
of researchers with whom IDRC has been associated over the past 


25 years. 


In this, IDRC’s 25th anniversary year, it is appropriate to pay 
tribute to the women and men in Africa, Asia and Latin America 
whose research, teaching, writing and influence on others have 
made a mark on their community and sometimes on the world at 
large. While only a small fraction are profiled in this issue, their 
stories offer insights into the types of contributions which the 
larger population of Southern researchers is making in develop- 
ment. The profiles also shed light on the personal challenges and 


struggles researchers in the South face as a matter of course. 


There are fascinating personal anecdotes as well as concrete lessons 
learned in areas of research. The profiles detail various aspects of 
researchers’ education, professional development, training, and 
scientific research in the lab and out in the field. A variety of 
disciplines and Southern regions are represented. Altogether, the 
articles exemplify and provide strong affirmation of the IDRC 
philosophy of “empowerment through knowledge”. 
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IN SPRING 1995 look for the IDRC book In Person: Profiles of 
researchers in Africa, Asia and the Americas (ISBN 0-88936-738-8), a 
collection of some twenty articles highlighting the work, personalities 
and interesting life stories of southern researchers working in health, 
the environment, agriculture, information science, social and eco- 
nomic policy, and technology. 
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Coming Home to Vietnam 

At considerable personal sacrifice, agronomist 
Vo-Tong Xuan has been devoted to rebuilding 
agriculture in Vietnam, and was responsible for the 
post-war transformation of Vietnam from a heavy 
importer of rice, to its current status as one of the 
world’s top producers. 


From Sri Lanka to Singapore 

As an innovator and intellectual free-spirit, chemist 
Hari Gunasingham and his colleagues have devel- 
oped exciting new software to optimize the manufac- 
ture of tea in Sri Lanka, and are now establishing the 
means to transfer the technology to other countries 
in industries such as food processing, palm oil 
production and petrochemicals. 


People First in the Philippines 

Rural sociologist Gelia Castillo’s early pioneering 
work in participatory development and the role of 
women has helped shape policy and thinking among 
decision-makers in government, academe and inter- 
national development circles. 


India’s Vaccine Inventor 

While it has taken Gursaran Talwar almost 20 years 
to achieve a remarkable result — the development of 
a safe, reliable, reversible vaccine to prevent preg- 
nancy in women — along the way he has battled 
disbelief from foreign colleagues: “pi 
was a fantasy.” see 
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Nutrition for Nigeria | 
Food technologist Sidi Modupe Osho is proud that 
she has helped enhance the nutritional health of 
fellow Nigerians through the successful populariza- 
tion of soybean (“a miracle crop”), as an affordable, 
alternative source of protein in daily diets. 


Getting Better in Benin 

Passionate in his love for his native Benin and 
devoted to community health research, Eusébe 
Alihonou has helped raise the quality and availability 
of health care in Bénin and is training the next gener- 
ation of physicans and medical researchers. 
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Forests in Egypt 

Forestry scientist Hosny El-Lakany’s innovative and 
pioneering research in desert agroforestry has helped 
Egypt make strides toward agricultural development 
of the desert, and has helped the country tackle the 
problem of environmental degradation. 
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Honduran Banana Breeder 

The development of the “Goldfinger” banana after 

17 years of breeding has made Franklin Rosales 
world famous but he is equally proud of his efforts to 
establish a community agriculture program in western 
Honduras which benefits poor women and their 
children. 


Communities Count in Costa Rica 

Anthropologist Lorena Aguilar emphasizes the 
critical role of participatory research and community 
participation in achieving sustainable development at 
the local and national level. 


Reading Clouds in Chile 

Extraordinary “fog catcher” technology developed by 
Pilar Cereceda and colleagues holds out the hope of 
fresh water supplies in arid regions throughout the 
world. 


Malaria Control in a Nutshell 

Coconuts are the innovative, low-cost weapon used in 
successful malaria control. A high level of commu- 
nity participation makes this program work, but it has 
not been an easy accomplishment for Peruvian micro- 
biologist Palmira Ventosilla and her team. 


On Peru’s Highland Farms 

Amid the cold winds of the Andean highland plateau, 
agriculture specialist Carlos Leon-Velarde helps 
Peruvian peasant farmers achieve higher production 
levels and sustainable agriculture incorporating 
indigenous knowledge and modern research. 


Sustainable Farming for the Amazon 

An avid curiosity about knowledge well beyond his 
specialty of agricultural economy has given Peru’s 
Alfredo Riesco a strong multidisciplinary approach 
to his work on sustainable farming. 


A Public and Private Economist 

Defender of pluralism and democracy, avid traveller, 
voracious reader, José Antonio Ocampo Gaviria, is 
now minister of agriculture in Colombia and through 
his research and some 15 published books, has helped 
shape economic and social policy. 
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Support to Southern Scientists: 
Achievements and Lessons Learned 


n large part, the accomplish- 

ments of IDRC over the past 

quarter century may be said to 
rest squarely on the shoulders of 
hundreds of innovative and tireless 
researchers throughout the develop- 
ing world. Therefore, IDRC’s 25th 
anniversary offers an excellent occa- 
sion to celebrate the achievements 
of the many researchers the Centre 
has helped support, and to draw 
lessons from its experience in sup- 
porting research for development. 

For 25 years, strengthening 
indigenous research capacity in 
response to needs determined by 
the people in developing regions 
has been an enduring element of 
IDRC’s strategy. Some idea of the 
success of this approach is provided 
in a 1993 analysis of IDRC’s experi- 
ence in strengthening research capacity'. According to the 
author of the analysis, Tim Dottridge, strengthening the 
capacity of individual researchers in the South is implicit 
rather than explicit in the IDRC approach. Centre programs 
support institutions working on research that addresses 
development problems, with capacity-building usually as a 
secondary objective. Although both formal and informal 
training provisions are often built in, they usually have 
been geared directly to the technical needs of a specific pro- 
ject. In addressing development problems this way, IDRC 
pioneered support to empower Southern scientists to define 
development problems and to conduct relevant research. 

Based on the conviction that one of the best ways to 
build capacity is through actual research activity, the pri- 
mary target of IDRC support has been research designed and 
undertaken by developing country researchers working in 
institutions in the South, often in linkage with others work- 
ing on related problems elsewhere in the world. While most 
projects funded are in established institutions with an expe- 
rienced research team and focused on problem-solving 
research rather than on capacity-building, a smaller number 
of the Centre’s projects are essentially capacity-building 
exercises to augment hands-on research experience . 

Over 20,000 developing country scientists are estimated 
to have worked on projects supported by IDRC. About two- 
thirds were senior researchers, usually graduates; the 
remaining third were more junior. IDRC evaluations suggest 
that on-the-job research training in the developing country 
context is effective in strengthening indigenous capacity 
not only to focus research on topics related to national 


Maria Therezinha Martins, microbiologist, Brazil. 
IDRC has seen the stature of many of its grant 
recipients increase dramatically, along with their 

~ capacity to contribute to development. 


priorities, but also to utilize and 
contribute to local and interna- 
tional publications and meetings; to 
test results in field conditions, uti- 
lizing local industrial and agricul- 
tural extension agencies; to attract 
funds from other sources; and to 
develop practical skills in research 
management. 

Both formal and informal train- 
ing have been used to complement 
the practical experience gained 
through IDRC-funded projects. In 
the 1983-89 period, training ab- 
sorbed approximately 13% of total 
program funding, and a third of 
projects had a training component. 
Roughly two-thirds of this funding 
went toward informal training such 
as short courses, seminars, work- 
shops, and group and network- 
based training, with formal, degree-related training 
accounting for the remaining third. Of the degree-related 
training, 52% was for Master’s degrees and 32% was for 
PhDs. 

Capacity-building is also a function of collaborative pro- 
jects linking Southern scientists with Canadian scientists in 
similar fields to work on related research problems. Devel- 
oping-country researchers, through cooperation with 
Canadian researchers have access to new people, techniques 
and information. And Canadian researchers have an oppor- 
tunity to look at their work in different, broader contexts 
and to adapt their approaches to conditions in other coun- 
tries. The Centre is currently evaluating collaborative activi- 
ties to determine the strengths and weaknesses of this 
mechanism. 

The arrival of the “information revolution” validates and 
gives urgency to the long-held goal of IDRC’s Information 
Sciences and Systems Programs to make Southern informa- 
tion professionals and practitioners recognized as key play- 
ers in empowering developing country societies to apply 
knowledge for their own benefit. Efforts in this field have 
included short-term courses to meet immediate require- 
ments for up-grading practical skills in specific fields, as well 
as improving opportunities for postgraduate education to 
strengthen professional capacity for addressing long-term 
needs in identifying, processing, retrieving, repackaging and 
disseminating information for development. Examples 
include a regional consortium of information science gradu- 
ate schools in Africa, and strengthening training capacity in 
information handling in Asian and South Pacific countries. 


IDRC/Denis Marchand 
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“ It is unacceptable that individuals and societies with the fewest resources — the poor, 
the unemployed, the weak and the vulnerable — should have to bear the greatest burden 
of the economic and social transformation of our world.” 

— UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali 


Wy aA SociaAL Summit ? 


On 11-12 March 1995, heads of State and Government from around the world will convene in 
Copenhagen, Denmark to grapple with three core social problems: poverty, unemployment, and social 
disintegration. The World Summit for Social Development, popularly known as the Social Summit, 
will mark the first time in the history of the United Nations that heads of State and Government will 
meet to address social development as a central issue on the international agenda. 


Poverty 


In the last half of the twentieth century, the world has witnessed unprecedented material progress and 
rapid transformation of society resulting from economic, political, and cultural globalization; however, 
amidst the remarkable material gain, human misery has also soared — poverty has become a term too 
familiar not only to the developing world but also within various pockets of the industrial nations. 
The structural imbalances that permeate modern day society have resulted in unequal distribution of 
the benefits of progress and have accentuated the gap between rich and poor citizens — a phenome- 
non which the UN Secretary-General describes as “Social Darwinism” in which only the “fittest” 
survive. 


Unemployment 


Increased world-wide unemployment and underemployment rates have also contributed to the per- 
sistence of poverty and have exerted additional social pressures on governments. In the last decade, 
the world has witnessed rampant unemployment both in the industrial and developing countries. 
According to a United Nations report, “of the world labour force of 2.8 billion people, an esti- 
mated 30 per cent — most of them in developing countries — are not productively employed and of 
, these, more than 120 million are fruitlessly seeking jobs that simply do not exist”. The same report 
reveals a staggering number — 700 million people — are underemployed, working long hours but 
not earning enough to lift themselves and their families out of poverty. 


Social Disintegration 


Amidst this scenario, the world is also faced with multiple challenges of social disintegration: conflict, 
migration, crime, domestic violence, corruption, substance abuse, and drug trafficking. 


It is against this background that the 1995 World Summit for Social Development has been initiated. 
The ultimate goal of the Summit is to solicit world-wide commitment to put human beings at the fore- 
front of development strategies. Three inter-related themes form the core issues at the Summit: 

* expansion of productive employment 


* enhancement of social integration \B rR AR Y I 
The Summit intends to mobilize agreement amongst the heads of State and GAvernment from around 
the world toward joint and systematic action on these three core social issuef. , rd 


* alleviation and reduction of poverty 
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THE PREPARATORY PROCESS 


A small secretariat, headed by Jacques Baudot, has been created in the UN Department of Policy 
Coordination and Sustainable Development under the direction of Under-Secretary-General Natin 
Desai, to coordinate preparations for the Summit and to provide support to the Preparatory 
Committee (PrepCom). The PrepCom, headed by UN Ambassador Juan Somavia, has so far held 
two sessions comprised of all member States and UN agencies as well as NGOs who have taken 
very prominent roles in the various national and regional preparations for the Summit. 

Canada has created an interdepartmental steering committee (WSSD-CIC), under the leadership 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs, to be responsible for the official Canadian position. The new 
Department of Human Resources Development coordinates the national focus while CIDA, through 
a CIDA Coordination Committee (CCC), is responsible for coordinating the international focus. 
Branches in CIDA concerned with preparations for the Summit and a number of Canadian institu- 
tions, including IDRC and the North-South Institute, are represented in the CCC and they have all 
contributed ideas and direction to the Canadian position paper. 


IDRC-SuPPORTED INITIATIVES AND THE SOCIAL SUMMIT 


IDRC, through its Social Sciences Division, is supporting activities in several regions which have a 
direct bearing on the central themes of the Summit, i.e, alleviation of poverty, enhancing productive 
employment and social integration. The activities include the following: 


Support for the Consultation Process: Latin America 


The issues included in the agenda of the World Summit for Social Development are directly relevant 
to the current conditions of the countries in Latin America. Efforts have been made in the region to 
ensure that governments participating in the Summit not only reflect their official position regarding 
the future of social development, but that in doing so they represent the views and concerns of the 
various actors in their respective societies. 

As a contribution to these efforts, IDRC has supported extensive consultation processes in 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, and Peru which are aimed at 
establishing a dialogue at the national level on the core themes of the Summit. The overall objective of 
this initiative has been to provide support to research and research-related activities carried out by 
developing country researchers which contribute to the achievement of one or more of the following: 

(i) strengthen the policy position of national governments in preparation for the Summit; 

(ii) encourage national/ regional dialogue on the core Summit themes; and 

(iii) raise the profile of the Summit and of social development and social policy issues at the 

national and regional levels. 

In each country, local research centres worked jointly with other research and policy institutions, 
NGOs, development practitioners and policy-makers to discuss the Draft Declaration and Programme 
of Action drafted by the UN Secretariat for the Social Summit. A report reflecting comments and rec- 
ommendations was produced and widely disseminated among government officials for consideration 
in preparation of their Summit position papers. — 

In addition, on 26-28 October 1994, IDRC hosted a workshop on “Social Policy in a Global 
Society” attended by members of the Latin America Social Policy Network and other participants rep- 
resenting a mix of policy-makers, researchers, bilateral donors, and NGOs. The workshop provided a 
forum for discussing the challenges of developing effective social policies amidst rapid global social, 
economic, and cultural changes and constrained resources. One of the objectives of the workshop was 
to contribute to on-going debates on social reform in Canada and Latin America, particularly in rela- 
tion to the social policy implications of regional economic integration and the World Summit for 
Social Development. The workshop will result in the publication of a book. 


Social Policy Network: Western and Central Africa 


In Western and Central Africa, members of the newly-formed Social Policy Network — Burkina Faso, 
Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, and Senegal — discussed the preliminary ver- 
sion of the Programme of Action prepared by the WSSD Secretariat and put together a summary of 
their reactions. This document was sent to Summit representatives of various countries to assist them 
in preparation for their Summit position papers. 

The document approached the three themes of the Copenhagen conference in light of five priority 
issue areas for Africa: 

e higher education and research 

¢ industrialization and economic integration 

* an emphasis on the informal nature of the economy 

e the role of cultural values 

*))) poverty. 

The Western and Central Africa Social Policy Network was established in January 1994 as a result 
of a seminar organized by IDRC in Saly Portudal, Senegal which brought together researchers, policy 
makers, development workers, and sponsors to discuss their experiences and to define the problems 
and approaches associated with formulating and implementing social policies in the specific socio- 
economic context of the region of Western and Central Africa. The network, which will attain official 
status in early 1995, is expected to incorporate into its priorities the recommendations of the Social 
Summit. 


Social Policy Research and Practice: Eastern and Southern Africa 


An IDRC-supported project in five African countries (Uganda, Tanzania, Zambia, Zimbabwe and 
Botswana) examines the current scope and practice of social policy, the role of government and non- 
government actors in social policy-making, and sources and uses of research on social policy. The aim 
of the project is to develop an integrated conceptualization of social policy and identify approaches 
which are relevant to African conditions. The project will culminate in national workshops bringing 
together researchers from various disciplines with policy-makers from relevant sectors to identify 
priorities for further research. 


- Urban Poverty and Survival Strategies: Kenya 


A project, undertaken by the University of Nairobi in collaboration with Canada’s York University, 
aims to analyze how the Kenyan government, non-government organizations, and traditional social 
support systems address poverty. 


Social Sector Decentralization: Asia 


A collaborative project in Asia is supporting a network of researchers from Indonesia, Philippines, 
Thailand, and Vietnam to conduct reviews of decentralization policies and programs in the region in 
order to develop country-specific guidelines to facilitate effective decentralized strategies. 


Social Reconstruction: Global 


In collaboration with other donor agencies, IDRC is supporting a global initiative entitled “Rebuilding 
Wartorn Societies” which is coordinated by the United Nations Research Institute for Social Develop- 
ment. The project is intended to help the international donor community and local authorities to 
understand and respond to the complex challenges of rebuilding societies emerging from violent 
internal conflicts. Through a participatory analysis of current cases and experience by international 
and local actors, the project examines policy options and strategies in pursuit of the twin objectives of 
peace and development. It is anticipated that the project will contribute to a better integration of dif- 
ferent forms of international assistance within a coherent policy approach and will enhance the impact 
of external assistance in supporting local efforts at social reconstruction. . 


Social Reconstruction: Africa 


A joint project by IDRC’s regional offices in Africa aims at contributing to the development of an 
African framework and methodologies for social reconstruction in countries emerging from conflicts 
and socio-economic and environmental disintegration. The objective is to identify, through analysis of 
relevant experiences in the region, means to overcome social fragmentation, build consensus and 
legitimacy of state institutions, broaden opportunities for people in society, and reconstruct social 
institutions (education, health, and human settlements). 


Labour Flexibility and North-South Employment Problems 


IDRC is currently supporting a 7 country North-South study looking at the links between macro 
labour markets, labour institutions, and labour training and skill requirements. The emphasis is on 
the need for coordination of policies at all levels rather than simple reliance on macro flexibility. In 
the upcoming fiscal year a project is planned on analyzing more directly the links between labour 
markets in the North and the South, taking into consideration the issue of labour standards. 


In addition to the above projects, IDRC provides on-going support to research and capacity 
building initiatives for social and economic policy analysis, planning, and evaluation on key areas 
such as employment, poverty, education, urbanization, changing state—civil society relations, and 
globalization. 


ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES OF THE SOCIAL SUMMIT 


The future of society will be very much shaped by the actions and decisions taken today. If the current 
worldwide social trend characterized by severe poverty, unemployment, and rapid marginalization of 
disadvantaged groups —particularly women and the elderly — continues unabated, the social fibre of 
society will disintegrate, making it impossible to attain sustainable development. To reverse the cur- 
rent trend governments worldwide need to collaborate on joint action. This requires political will and 
commitment to put sustainable human development at the heart of national and international devel- 
opment agenda. The following are some of the anticipated outcomes of the social Summit: 


e Reaffirming commitment to the social development goals that have been agreed to by 
governments in recent years; 


Consolidating the agreements reached at previous U.N. conferences and highlighting common 
themes such as gender equity and empowerment; 


Underscoring the need to integrate social development concerns into policy-making at the 
government and institutional level and strengthening coordination among the relevant 
national and international agencies; 


Establishing poverty reduction targets; 
Setting targets for national public spending on social development priorities; 


Establishing “compacts” on investments for social development between donor agencies and 
governments; and 


Agreeing on procedures to reform the international development institutions. 


A follow-up report and analysis of the Social Summit will appear in the July issue of IDRC Reports. 


This document was prepared by the Social Policy Program of IDRC. 
For more information, please contact Martha Melesse, Social Policy Program, IDRC, PO Box 8500, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1G 3H9. Tel.: (613) 236-6163, ext. 2016; Fax: (613) 567-7748; 
Internet: mmelesse@idrc.ca 


THE RECOGNITION FACTOR 


Another, much more subtle way in which IDRC has bol- 
stered the ability of individuals to contribute to develop- 
ment has been to raise the profile of researchers individually 
and in groups, thereby increasing their recognition and 
influence. One way this is done is through links with other 
researchers in their fields. Domestic recognition is often the 
result of recognition at international workshops, symposia, 
networks and other linking mechanisms that are basic to 
IDRC’s approach. It can also stem from press coverage of 
such events or from a significant research breakthrough. By 
recognizing the quality and potential of a particular line of 
investigation and by providing researchers with the 
resources to make a significant contribution, nationally or 
internationally, IDRC has seen the stature of many grant 
recipients increase dramatically, along with their capacity to 
contribute to development. 

During the early 1980s, in response to hostile environ- 
ments for social science research within countries under 
military rule in the southern cone of Latin America, IDRC 
offered special institutional support to social science 
research institutions in these countries to cover both 
research and overhead costs. Other donors cooperated in 
this effort and, as a result, nine social science research insti- 
tutions in Argentina, Chile and Uruguay had sufficient 
financial security to maintain a productive core of research 
staff during a difficult and uncertain period. Then, during 
the post-military period in these countries, the institutions 
and social scientists began to receive financial support from 
their own governments. Now many of these researchers 
have made significant contributions to economic and social 
policy in their own countries. Some now hold positions of 
power and leadership in civilian, democratic governments. 

While it is difficult to assess the total impact of IDRC 
support on Southern scientists, information drawn from 
EVIS, the Centre’s evaluation database, provides some 
lessons concerning the effects on Southern researchers 
involved with IDRC-supported projects. Beyond the 
strengthening of technical skills and experience, researchers 
report being “motivated” by having had the opportunity to 
use their skills and having been able to gain credibility and 
confidence. Also of great importance has been IDRC’s sup- 
port in helping researchers in the South overcome isolation 
through information systems, conferences, collaborative 
projects and other mechanisms that provide links with 
other researchers around the world. 


OVERCOMING ISOLATION 


A 1991 global tracer survey of IDRC award recipients 
noted that over 80% were very satisfied with the theoretical 
and substantive knowledge gained; and that the training 
was very helpful in advancing their overall careers. The 
major problem facing trainees when they return home is a 
chronic lack of research funds and an abrupt end to ongo- 
ing contact with other trainees and the research community 
at large. Training without subsequent support is a problem 
increasingly noted in evaluations. The provision of continu- 


ing support and the development of networks linking past 
trainees working on topics of mutual interest has been sug- 
gested as one method of surmounting this isolation. 

A portion of IDRC program funds has also gone toward 
small grants to improve individual researcher skills. These 
grants have had a great impact by fostering networking 
within countries, allowing exchanges of information, break- 
ing academic isolation and promoting the emergence of a 
scholarly community. To strengthen the competence of 
individual researchers, monitoring and technical supervi- 
sion of grantees and the critical review of research reports 
are essential. 

In an effort to evaluate yet another component of IDRC’s 
support and capacity-building role in the work and achieve- 
ments of Southern scientists, the Centre is presently con- 
ducting a strategic evaluation tracer study of former 
IDRC-supported project leaders. While there have been 
tracer studies of former IDRC training and fellowship 
awardees, there has been no aggregate assessment of where 
IDRC-supported project leaders come from, where they go 
after IDRC support, and how their relationship with IDRC 
affected their professional development. This tracer study 
will attempt to fill this gap (and will be featured in a future 
issue of IDRC Reports). 

Initial findings from the project leader tracer study, and 
other Centre evaluations, have revealed that many IDRC- 
supported researchers have gone on to make significant 
contributions to sustainable development. This issue of 
IDRC Reports is dedicated to profiling individual researchers 
and to celebrating their accomplishments. Along with many 
others like them around the world, these researchers give us 
cause for celebration this anniversary year. It is their com- 
mitment and dedication to their work, often under severe 
and challenging circumstances, that provides inspiration in 
the quest to answer the pressing problems of our times. 


Terry Smutylo is Director, Evaluation Unit and Philip Ward is 


Researcher, Evaluation Unit, Corporate Affairs and Initiatives 
Division, IDRC, Ottawa. 


' Tim Dottridge, “Strengthening research capacity: the experience of the 
International Development Research Centre,” in Development and strengthen- 
ing of research capacity in developing countries. RAWOO: Advisory Council for 
Scientific Research in Development Problems, The Hague, Netherlands, 1993. 
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Pictured above, centre, Vo-Tong Xuan says his most enjoyable times 
are spent out in the countryside helping farmers with their rice crops. 


Vo-Tong Auan 


tr. Vo-Tong Xuan is living proof that a single indi- 
vidual can have an enormous impact on a country’s 
progress. 

Born in 1940 to a poor family in An Giang in southern 
Vietnam, Xuan is now vice-rector at the University of 
Cantho and a member of the Vietnamese National Assem- 
bly. His proudest achievement is his leadership in helping 
transform war-ravaged Vietnam from a rice importer into 
the third largest rice exporter in the world, all within one 
decade. 

Xuan is one of the foremost Vietnamese agricultural sci- 
entists, and was honoured in 1993 with the Ramon 
Magsaysay Award for government service. The award, begun 
in 1953, honours the late Philippine president and today it 
is considered by many as Asia’s equivalent of the Nobel 
Prize, 

In its citation to Xuan, the award committee praised his 
efforts toward rebuilding a war-devastated Vietnam: “Xuan 
elected to forsake safer and more lucrative positions else- 
where and returned home to Vietnam to extend his activi- 


ties beyond the university and into the fields.” The commit- 
tee further lauded his work in “combining practical scien- 
tific research and effective advocacy to improve the lives of 
Vietnamese farmers.” 

Certainly, Xuan does not keep his admiration of the 
Vietnamese farmer a secret. “My personal goal in life is to 
serve my country and to work on behalf of the Vietnamese 
farmer”, he says. 

To appreciate the magnitude of Xuan’s achievement in 
greatly increasing rice production in Vietnam, consider the 
hurdles involved. For the plan to succeed, it required con- 
vincing the Marxist government to put aside the collec- 
tivized system of agriculture in favour of land tenure to 
individual farmers; it involved developing in the laborato- 
ries better technologies such as high-yield rice varieties; it 
required training and inspiring a large cadre of agricultural 
extension workers; and perhaps most challenging of all, it 
involved educating and motivating millions of peasant 
farmers in Vietnam to modify their traditional way of farm- 
ing and accept new technologies and techniques generated 
by agricultural research. 

Even when his ideas were unpopular with the govern- 
ment, he held his ground until the government began to 
see things his way. After conducting secret and highly 
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illegal experiments on the relationship between crop yields 
and land tenure in the late 1970s, Xuan used his weekly 
educational television program on farming methods to 
broadcast a devastating indictment of the state farming sys- 
tem in September 1980. The experiments involved testing a 
new contract system whereby farmers undertake to produce 
an agreed-upon amount for the state; everything over and 
about that amount is for the farmers 
to keep and sell for their own profit. 

After the September 1980 televison 
shows, the immediate reaction from 
government officials was anger and 
defensiveness — and Xuan was nearly 
prosecuted: Luckily, he had allies 
among provincial officials and within 
four months, the government began 
abandoning state farms in favour of 
individual farmers’ leases which pro- 
vided better incentives for farmers to 
produce more rice. 

Yet why did this man — son of a poor clerk and raised in 
the city — chose a life in agricultural research and advocacy 
on behalf of the Vietnamese farmer? He himself is not even 
remotely from a farming background. 

“T do not come from a farm, it’s true,” he admits. “My 
family was poor, my father was a clerk and we moved sev- 
eral times when I was a child but always we lived in towns 
or cities. During high school exams, however, I used to 
escape the noise of the city and go for study breaks to my 
uncle’s farm in the country. I remember being utterly 
amazed at how hard he worked, the long, long hours of 
work and toil, and yet how little financial gain he received. 
He and all his neighbors were the same: they all lived in 
extreme poverty.” 

When he finished high school, he wanted to pursue uni- 
versity studies in engineering; however, the university was 
offering scholarships only in agriculture and since he 
needed a scholarship, he applied and was accepted. 

Hard work is a habit he learned early in life. “My father 
earned almost nothing in his job and so as a family we all 
had to work hard to survive. As a boy, I usually had one or 
two part-time jobs selling newspapers, guarding cars, what- 
ever I could get, and of course also keeping up with my 
schoolwork. I feel lucky I did not come from a rich family, 
as I can appreciate the importance of work and I sym- 
phathize with other people who labour.” 

He studied agricultural chemistry at the University of the 
Philippines during 1969-71, specializing in sugar cane but 
he switched to rice when he realized that rice would be 
more important to the future of agriculture in Vietnam. 

Twice in his life he has made a decision to stay and work 
in Vietnam. 

The first time was in 1971 when he was working in the 
Philippines and was offered a job to come back to Vietnam 
to the University of Cantho. Returning was not an easy 
decision because he had a good job in Manila and was able 
to avoid the war; however, he felt a strong commitment to 
return because he was convinced his knowledge could help 


Xuan elected to forsake safer 
and more lucrative positions 
elsewhere and returned home 
to Vietnam to extend his 
activities beyond the 
university and into 
the fields. 


Vietnam rebuild its agriculture sector. His wife agreed, and 
they moved with their children back to Vietnam on 9 June 
197A: 

The second time was in 1975 in Japan where he was 
completing work on a PhD and, with the Vietnam war 
about to end, he wondered if it wouldn’t be better not to 
return to Vietnam. 

“Yet during my time in Japan | 
had met many successful farmers who 
had good science and technology to 
help them, and so I was inspired to 
try to achieve the same for the Viet- 
namese farmer.” He returned on 
2 April 1975 at a time when most of 
the traffic was going the opposite 
way, out of Vietnam. 

Xuan credits his success to the 
support of his wife of 32 years, Ngoc 
Le, who has been a strong ally espe- 
cially during difficult times. They 
have two children and enjoy a close family life. 

Xuan is currently involved with an IDRC-funded project, 
Vietnam Farming Systems Network, begun in 1991 and 
aimed at training people in farming systems research and 
extension methods. It also will develop appropriate agricul- 
tural systems that are economically and environmentally 
suitable. Nearly 100 farming systems specialists have been 
trained so far and they, in turn, are training other agricul- 
ture extension workers, ministry employees and farmers. 
The project has developed various environmentally sound, 
economically sustainable farming systems such as: sloping 
land agroforestry systems in the hilly and mountainous 
regions, and rice fish or rice shrimp systems in the fresh 
water and saline water regions. 

As to the future of Vietnam, Xuan foresees the need for 
changes in technology and policy. “On the technology side, 
we need to develop even better rice varieties that can pro- 
duce yields of at least 30% more, and at the same time these 
varieties must offer good eating qualities. We must develop 
more efficient ways of pest control and fertilization control 
so we can be sure of a clean environment. On the policy 
side, the politicians must design a better policy which offers 
greater incentives to the farmer. Since I am a member of the 
national assembly, I always try to push to create a political 
climate which is conducive to better agriculture. We need to 
address the serious growing gap between rich and poor 
farmers. 

“Vietnam is on the path to prosperity, although the 
advance is still slow. We have overcome all kinds of politi- 
cal, economic and social difficulties. I am proud to have 
been part of that.” 


Eileen Conway is editor-in-chief of IDRC Reports Magazine. 
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FROM SRI LANKA TO SINGAPORE 


Hari Gunasingham 


orn in Sri Lanka and now living 
B: Singapore, chemist Hari 

Gunasingham is among Asia’s 
leading innovators. The son of a diplo- 
mat, Dr. Gunasingham lived in Wash- 
ington, Bangkok and Sri Lanka while 
growing up. He took a degree in chem- 
istry and a Ph.D in analytical science 
at England’s Imperial College. 

From England, Gunasingham 
moved to Singapore, where he taught 
at the National University for ten 
years. In 1985, he began to develop 
process control technology for agricul- 
ture industries in developing coun- 
tries. One of his first projects later led 
to the development of SYNAPSE, a 
PC-based commercial process control 
system. 

In 1990, he and colleagues Bhaskar 
Narayanan and Wong Mun Leong left 
the university and started Eutech 
Cybernetics, a research and manufac- 
turing facility, which now employs 
about 100 people. A subsidiary in Sri 
Lanka with 12 staff was set up to exe- 
cute a project to optimize the manufacturing of tea. One of 
the first set of industrial applications funded by IDRC was 
the adaptation of the SYNAPSE software to optimize the 
manufacture of tea in Sri Lanka. 

The tea produced on Sri Lanka’s 600 tea plantations is 
vital to the country’s economy, but obsolete equipment and 
traditional processes lead to waste, cost overruns and envi- 
ronmental damage. The tea leaves are dried in wood- 
burning ovens, which mostly burn inefficiently. Fuelling 
the ovens is leading to significant deforestation and air 
pollution. 

“SYNAPSE optimizes the process by monitoring tempera- 
tures,” explains Gunasingham. “By ensuring that the fires 
burn more efficiently, we can conserve trees and cut down 
on air pollution.” When fully developed, SYNAPSE will be a 
full management information system including inventory 
control, payroll, record keeping, purchasing, and distribu- 
tion. 

A prototype of SYNAPSE is now installed in one tea fac- 
tory in Sri Lanka. It and other factories in Sri Lanka will 
serve as demonstration sites for the transfer of the technol- 
ogy to neighbouring tea-growing countries and to other 
industries such as food processing, palm oil production and 
petrochemicals. 


Innovator and researcher Dr. Hari 
Gunasingham has developed computer 
software for industrial purposes such as 

tea manufacturing and the management 
of harbour activities. 


Gunasingham intends to incorporate 
the technology into new tea manufac- 
turing equipment. “It’s early days yet, 
but we should see some real results in 
1996 of 1997, Between the 600itea 
plantations in Sri Lanka and 4,000 in 
India, there will be a very significant 
environmental impact if the software 
is widely used to ensure the ovens 
burn more efficiently.” 

Other applications of SYNAPSE 
are in the areas of pollution control, 
resource recycling and recovery, and 
energy conservation in selected highly 
polluting industries in the Asia Pacific 
and in Canada. 

“Hari Gunasingham is a brilliant, 
shy entrepreneur,” states Randy 
Spence, the Director of IDRGssAsia 
office. “He has brought together 
development and technology in a 
unique way. Hari’s is the first project 
of this kind that IDRC has been 
involved in — it has taught us a lot, 
and to some extent defined a new 
direction for IDRC in these rapidly 
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changing times.” 

Innovations like SYNAPSE are highly suited to contribut- 
ing to sustainable development, a favourite subject for 
Gunasingham. “To be an agent of change, your model must 
be one of sustainable development,” he says. “I would say 
that the corporate vehicle is a very good vehicle for sustain- 
able development because it is efficient, not wasteful.” 

A family man, Gunasingham balances the demands of a 
new business with the needs of his wife and two daughters, 
aged five and ten. Despite a six-day work week, Gunasing- 
ham claims that he never needs a holiday. “A holiday as a 
logical break from work is alien to me. What would I do on 
a holiday — rest, enjoy myself? I do those things in my nor- 
mal day.” 

Gunasingham continues to play his role as visionary-in- 
residence, contributing his own ideas and creating an 
atmosphere in which others can innovate. His aspirations? 
“T want to overcome my limitations, improve my knowl- 
edge, try to be creative, and do things that are of some use 
and can be applied to make life easier and better for 
people.” 


Catherine Wheeler is a journalist in Singapore. 
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PEOPLE FIRST IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Gelia Castillo 


specialist in rural sociology, 

Filippino social scientist Gelia 

Castillo was an early pioneer in 
the concept of participatory develop- 
ment. Her ideas have influenced 
thinkers, policy makers and decision 
makers in government, international 
development circles and academe. 

“What’s very very significant in my 
life is the fact that we were poor,’ says 
Gelia Castillo, recalling her early child- 
hood. At 66, she is retired from acade- 
mic life and has left an impressive 
body of work, but it is her early years 
which left the most indelible imprint 
on her. “I come from a poor family but 
life has been good to me, and I shall 
return it somehow. That is my philoso- 
phy. I join projects and causes which 
have a direct bearing on people’s 
lives.” 

Her parents were a strong early 
influence, especially her father, Anto- 
nio Tagumpay, who convinced her that academic achieve- 
ment would be key to her future. He was a government 
clerk, while her mother was a cook who sold prepared meals 
door-to-door and sometimes worked in the kitchens of 
wealthy families. 

Castillo began her academic training with a Bachelor of 
Arts in psychology from the University of the Philippines. 
Later she went on to earn a Master’s degree in rural sociol- 
ogy from Pennsylvania State University and her Doctorate 
from Cornell University. For many years Castillo served as a 
professor of rural sociology at the College of Agriculture, 
University of the Philippines. 

Throughout her career, Castillo published extensively on 
subjects encompassing women’s roles, the sex roles of 
Filipino adolescents, agricultural school administration, the 
team approach in community development, rice and potato 
farming, the changing social images in a developing society, 
and the protein gap. 

Beyond Manila was her most famous book. It was the first 
comprehensive research work on income distribution, 
employment, labour, education and migration in the rural 
Philippines. She underscored the definition of a “house- 
hold,” observing that the role of women and children con- 
tributes greatly to the dynamics of society. 

“One person can only do so much, especially if it is per- 
formed in an outstanding manner,” says Priscilla Juliano, an 
associate professor at the College of Agriculture in Los 
Banos. “She’s a nagger of sorts. She pushes people to do 


Gelia Castillo is a highly respected 
specialist in rural sociology: “| was born 
into a poor family in the Philippines but 

life has been good to me.” 


competent work. She has academic 
and intellectual independence, and a 
consistent ability to do exceptional 
academic pieces. Probably, this is 
helped by the fact that she is sup- 
ported by her husband.” 

Gelia met her future husband, 
Leopoldo Castillo, at the university in 
Los Banos shortly after graduating 
from the university. One year later 
they were married. “Pol,” as Castillo 
calls her husband, is an animal nutri- 
tionist and now professor emeritus of 
the Institute of Animal Science. The 
couple has two daughters and one 
son. 

“My husband has always been 
very supportive and has never had 
any insecurities about my career. | 
never felt as a woman that I was at a 
disadvantage.” For six years, Gelia 
Castillo was the only female member 
of the board of the Peru-based Inter- 
national Potato Center. She has also served on the boards of 
IDRC, the International Service for National Agriculture 
Research, and the International Council for Research in 
Agroforestry. 

Yet Castillo does not regard her experience as universal. 
“Affirmative action is necessary because in many countries 
women are really at a disadvantage. Sometimes I think the 
feminist movement has only been good to the female pro- 
fessionals, but has it helped the poor women or are we just 
using the poor women to advance our own case? I know 
this is unpopular thinking and I notice that each time I say 
these things I’m no longer invited to speak to that group 
again.” 

Recently retired, Gelia has no intentions of spending her 
remaining years in a rocking chair. “I never really worry 
about my age. I don’t feel old, intellectually and emotion- 
ally. It’s important for me to stay intellectually alive.” 


IDRC/Criselda Yabes 


Criselda Yabes is a journalist and author in Manila. 
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INDIA’S VACCINE INVENTOR 


Gursaran Talwar 


Imost twenty years is a great sacrifice in time to 

devote to a single research project, but this is how 

long it has taken Dr. Gursaran Talwar to arrive at a 
remarkable achievement: a safe, long-lasting and reversible 
vaccine to prevent pregnancy in women. 

Since 1975, Talwar has had to battle scientific challenges, 
but also the disbelief of many foreign colleagues. “People 
felt it was a fantasy,” he said of the reaction in the early 
1970s to his idea of a birth-control vaccine. “Vaccines are 
traditionally made for diseases, pestilence, viruses and bac- 
teria — not birth control.” 

Behind Talwar’s professional interest in female fertility 
and reproductive health lies a personal dimension to his 
decades-long research. Like many thousands of Indians, 
Talwar was born at home and it is a sad irony that his own 
mother died of unknown causes only eight days following 
his birth. 

Now 68, Talwar, Director of India’s National Institute of 
Immunology, began his research to develop a birth-control 
vaccine in the mid 1970s, relying on financial support from 
the Indian government and IDRC. His objectives called for a 
method radically different from previous attempts at birth 
control. The mechanism of a vaccine matched those objec- 
tives because it does not stop ovulation or alter the men- 
strual cycle, and it does not require the motivation of taking 
a daily medication. Nor does it involve a doctor having to 
insert a IUD, which can cause irregular bleeding. Finally, it 
is reversible and allows women to retain their privacy. 

The safety of the vaccine developed by Talwar was tested 
in exhaustive toxicology studies on animals over ten years. 
The vaccine works by increasing production in the body of 
antibodies to the human chorionic gonadotropin (hCG), a 
hormone normally produced in the uterus to help prepare it 
to accept implantation of an embryo. By increasing anti- 


Gursaran Talwar’s lifelong quest for 
a safe, reliable contraceptive 
vaccine is now close to completion. 
Along the way he has battled 
disbelief from foreign colleagues: 
“people felt it was a fantasy”. 


body production, this hormonal action is blocked and 
implantation of the embryo does not occur. Therefore, 
rather than trigger an abortion, the vaccine operates by 
helping prevent pregnancy. In doing so, it simply heightens 
a natural process. In women who do not receive the vac- 
cine, about half to three-quarters of embryos fail to become 
implanted in the uterus because of the action of antibodies 
normally produced by the body against hCG. The vaccine 
increases the antibody level to a point where all embryos 
fail to become implanted. 

Women who take the vaccine must have it administered 
once a month for three months, during which time they 
must use other forms of contraception. (Talwar is trying to 
develop a contraceptive for use during this period based on 
a natural product — the purified extract of the neem tree.) 
After the third shot, the protection lasts for a year. To con- 
tinue the contraceptive protection, all that is needed is a 
yearly booster. 

Clinical studies show that among 88 women injected 
with the vaccine, only one pregnancy occurred over 821 
menstrual cycles. Without the vaccine, 250 to 300 pregnan- 
cies would have been expected in such a group. Vaccinated 
women who later wish to become pregnant simply have to 
discontinue the injections, at which point the hCG is no 
longer neutralized and an embryo will have a normal 
chance of implanting in the uterus. 

According to Don de Savigny, of IDRC’s health sciences 
division, the vaccine gives women a way to space births. 
“Ninety-nine percent of global maternal deaths occur in 
developing countries. This vaccine can help alleviate the 
problem of insufficient spacing as one of the reasons.” 

For a man well into his sixties, Talwar has tremendous 
drive and energy, perhaps owing to his regular practice of 
yoga and a habit of climbing stairs rather than taking eleva- 
tors. He is hoping to see the end of all trials for the vaccine 
by the end of 1995. In the meantime, Talwar has many 
other research projects on the go, including a male contra- 
ceptive, a treatment for prostate cancer and a vaccine 
against leprosy. 


Usha Rai is an editor with the Indian Express newspaper in 
New Delhi. 
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NUTRITION FOR NIGERIA 


Sidi Modupe Osho 


ood technologist Dr. Sidi Modupe 

Osho attributes much of her recent 

success in research to a somewhat 
unlikely source — a small cream- 
coloured bean known as soybean. Sim- 
ply stated, soybean is nothing less than 
a “miracle crop,” she says. Soybean was 
like=a vehicle for me to carry out 
research activities.” 

However, most colleagues would 
likely say that it is Osho’s own singular 
intelligence, enthusiasm and dedication 
that have been vital factors in her 
achievements in developing food prod- 
ucts from soybean that now find grow- 
ing acceptance among her fellow 
Nigerians. 

Born thirty-five years ago into a large 
Nigerian family, her love for informa- 
tion was evident from an early age. “As 
a child, my parents said I was the most 
curious of my siblings,” she says. 
Although science became her eventual vocation, through- 
out her secondary education she was more inclined to the 
arts. However, as she grew older she became fascinated by 
science. 

At Delta College University Centre, in Michigan, she 
obtained an associate degree in agriculture, followed by a 
degree in food science from Michigan State University. 
Then came a Master’s degree in food processing and tech- 
nology from Ohio State University in 1982. 

Osho’s first contact with soybean in Nigeria came indi- 
rectly, through research she was conducting on Cassava, a 
staple in West Africa but a crop with very low protein con- 
tent — in some cases none at all. She began investigating 
the potential of legumes that could improve the nutritional 
value of cassava-based products. 

Years after that initial contact, Osho has succeeded in 
popularizing soybean as an alternative source of protein, 
one which is affordable and acceptable to Nigerians, partic- 
ularly among low income and rural communities. Most of 
her work entails coordinating the soybean utilization and 
processing program at the International Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture (IITA), located in Ibadan, southwest Nigeria. For 
the past seven years, she has worked in a soybean utilization 
project initiated by the IITA in collaboration with the Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Research and Training (IART), also in 
Ibadan, the National Cereals Research Institute, Badeggi, 
National Agricultural Extension Research and Liaison Ser- 
vices, Zaria, and the University of Nigeria, Nsukka. The pro- 
ject is funded by IDRC. 

Osho came well suited to the project, owing to her doc- 
toral research on plantain processing and preservation 
while at the University of Ibadan. This research allowed her 


Soybean research in Nigeria by food 
technologist Sidi Modupe Osho could 
help other countries seeking an 
affordable alternative source of protein. 


to live in a rural community in Oyo 
State and to learn from villagers the 
technique of processing dodo ikire, a 
nutritional plantain-based food prod- 
uct that had been developed locally. 

Osho worked with an economist, 
agronomists, agricultural economists 
and a home economist. The team was 
multidisciplinary because, as she notes, 
it had to “develop uses for soybean 
that were acceptable traditionally in 
our food systems and interact with the 
rural household to uncover simple 
technologies that will fit their own life 
Stylus 

The main obstacle in the research 
was the negative perception of soy- 
beans. “The missionaries that intro- 
duced the crop in Nigeria in the early 
part of this century told farmers soy- 
beans had a toxic component.’ The 
researchers had to erase that belief, 
then prove to rural folk that soybean was nutritionally 
beneficial. 

Osho recognizes the role of cultural factors in introduc- 
ing new foods such as soybean-based products to Nigerians. 
“In the northern region they have a lot of cereals so most of 
the soybean technologies that we developed were to suit 
that part.” 

She points to the fact that soybean originated in China 
and from there was introduced to other parts of the world, 
and that most of the technologies now in use were bor- 
rowed from China and the Asian sub-continent. “Drinking 
soybean milk is a typical Asian habit, which we are now 
adopting in Nigeria.” 

Osho and her husband, a biometrician, met as students 
in the United States. They have three boys. “I am married to 
a very understanding person,” she explains. “He is also a 
researcher, works in the University of Ibadan and knows the 
dedication that research requires.” He assists her in the doc- 
umentation of her work and statistical analysis. 

Osho envisages a great need for developing countries to 
increase food production levels. But for now, what is para- 
mount for the Nigerian researcher is the sustainability of 
the soybean project. The next challenge is to develop strong 
research programs with national institutions in other 
African countries. Her achievements in Nigeria could serve 
as a Springboard for spreading her experiences to other parts 
of the African continent and even beyond. 


IDRC/Susan Eshett 


Susan Eshett is a correspondent for NTA News, Nigeria. 
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erve. First serve the most disadvantaged and the 


x Se 
Kusebe Alihonou 
poorest.” That is the philosophy of physican 


S= professor Eusébe Magloire Alihonou of 


Benin, whose hard work and determination have made him 
a notable success in the field of development research. 
Alihonou has had a long career in community health 
research. As director of a health research centre and Dean of 
the Health Sciences Faculty at the University of Benin, he 
has a deep and abiding concern for the future of his coun- 
try. He is particularly aware of the importance of youth and 
how, with proper education and development, 
they can become the effective leaders of 
tomorrow. Alihonou has proven that good 


health care need not be expensive but that it impact 


does require the full participation of the com- 
munity. 

As his 60th birthday approaches, Professor |W 
Alihonou is clear-eyed and seemingly uncon- | 
cerned, wearing a permanent, assured smile. 
He has astute observations on many issues and 
listening to him, one quickly finds oneself 
inside the mind of an intellectual. 

Eusebe’s mother was a midwife who trav- 


elled the communities of her native land on a : poh 


{P 
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succession of assignments serving the most disadvantaged 
classes of society, watched by her son whom she invariably 
took with her on her travels. In this way there grew within 
this future physician a social calling and a desire to help 
others. At Victor-Ballot College in Porto-Novo, where he 
went to high school, young Eusebe flourished under the 
guidance, faith and rigorous training of his teachers, of 
whom he still says, with great admiration, that they were 
“learned, even if they lacked any impressive degrees”. Later, 
he went into medicine and graduated in 1969 from the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, University of Senegal in Dakar. 

Alihonou returned to Benin in 1971 as a specialist in 
gynaecology and obstetrics, but this did not seem to satisfy 
his need to help others. “Once I was back in my own coun- 

try, I started working in the maternity hospi- 
sf tal in Cotonou. I was working very hard; 
tne however, I realized at the same time that I was 
only reaching a tiny fraction of the popula- 
tion. | concluded that I had to do something 
which would allow me to help more people. 
And in order to achieve this noble goal, I had 
tter to leave the hospital.” 
afeclille “T could see that Benin as a nation was reg- 
ularly squandering resources because of ineffi- 
cient management. To maximize the impact 
of our meagre resources, we Beninois had to 
learn better management skills and learn to 
use appropriate, less costly solutions. In order 
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to achieve this, it was necessary to focus 
more closely on the countryside, where 
the majority of the population lives and 
where living conditions are very poor. 
This is how I came to work in rural com- 
munities.” 

Alihonou’s approach in working with 
communities is not to proceed with uni- 
lateral action ... for that invariably leads to 
failure; instead, he and his team began by 
asking the people what their health prob- 
lems were. 

“People told us: ‘We need roads so we 
can get our pregnant women to health 
care centres quickly. We also want to learn 
to read and write because, if we can read, 
we will understand many things more 
quickly on our own and can then help 
eveneother:. At this point, he says, it 
became clear that improving the health of 
the people invariably led through other 
stages of development. Hence the closeness of the link 
between health and development. 

“You can do a lot with little, provided you have the 
determination, courage, perseverance and expertise.” he 
says. The Primary Health Care Strategy (PHC), for example, 
the implementation of which led to the famous Bamako 
Initiative, was designed on the basis of this philosophy. 
Everything began with a modest project in 1983 in the little 
village of Pahou, 20 km west of 
Cotonou: the Pahou Health Devel- 


Physician and professor 
Eusébe Alihonou is director 
of the Regional Health and 

Development Centre 

(CREDESA) and dean of 
health sciences, University 

of Benin. 


tive, was rapidly overtaken by its own 
dynamics. 

At Alihonou’s urging, and in close cooper- 
ation with the population it serves, the pro- 
ject’s management and research team 
expanded the scope of its activities to include 
the development dimension. In 1989, the pro- 
ject was remodelled into a Regional Health and 
Development Centre (CREDESA) whose 
research and training programs both IDRC and 
CIDA have supported. 

CREDESA is thus a tool of economic and 
social development which uses a multidiscipli- 
nary approach based on inter-sectoral coopera- 
tion: sociologists, agronomists, economists, 
doctors, nurses, midwives and social workers. 

The key to CREDESA’s success lies in the 
ability to make the tripod of decision-makers, 
professionals and communities work on solving 
a range of problems: setting priorities, choosing 
solutions, implementing them, evaluating the 
results and programming. Hence the necessity for an ongo- 
ing dialogue between the three elements of the tripod. The 
degree of participation by each element in the dialogue 
depends on the educational level in the communities: 
hence the need to provide schooling for 80 to 90% of 
school age children. This will endow communities with 
genuine autonomy in acquiring useful knowledge. In order 
for this process to reach full fruition, however, there is a 10 
or 20-year waiting period before 
everything functions in a sus- 
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opment Project. 

“We began”, recounts Professor 
Alihonou, “by using, under their 
generic name, the essential med- 
ication for oral rehydration and 
vaccination recommended by 
UNICEF. This enabled us to save 
an incredible number of children. 
In 1985, the Benin Ministry of 
Health incorporated the results of 
the operation in a national health 
care program, which gave birth to 
the Expanded Vaccination/Pri- 
mary Health Care Program (known 
under its French initials as 


The degree of participation by each 
element in the dialogue depends on 
the educational level in the 
communities: hence the need to 
provide schooling for 80 to 90% of 
school age children. This will endow 
communities with genuine autonomy 
in acquiring useful knowledge. In 
order for this process to reach full 
fruition, however, there is a 10 or 
20-year waiting period ... 


tained, rigorous manner with the 
players involved having adopted a 
spirit of self-denial and sacrifice. It 
is precisely this which is not 
always easy to achieve. 

For Professor Alihonou, it is a 
question of patience and courage, 
qualities which he possesses in the 
fullest measure. With one eye to 
the future, he works with a num- 
ber of talented young people 
trained in top universities, most of 
whom speak French and English, 
who will eventually become his 
SUCCESSOTS. 


PEV/SSP). The program was subse- 
quently extended to Guinea and other countries in the 
West African sub-region, and ultimately became the 
Bamako Initiative, which has continued to flourish due to 
the confidence which the international community finally 
placed in it. Today, the entire world believes in this initia- 
tive, and this has provided all the countries in this part of 
Africa with public services which are used by an ever- 
increasing percentage of the population.” 

Initially set up to implement primary health care in the 
areas of services, research and training, the Pahou Health 
Development Project, after it generated the Bamako Initia- 


Alihonou has boundless faith in 
the youth of Africa, and of Benin in particular. “If you help 
the young people of Benin, they can succeed. I have fought 
to provide young people with conditions conducive to 
acquiring knowledge and they have astounded me.” 

Alihonou also maintains an unshakable faith in the 
genius of his people. He unhesitatingly cites as an example 
the peaceful transition of his country from a Marxist dicta- 
torship to a democracy as additional proof of the intelli- 
gence and genius of Benin’s people. 


Jéréme Bibilary is a journalist in Benin. 
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FORESTS IN EGYPT 


Hosny EI-Lakany 


osny El-Lakany is a 

man who has always 

appreciated challenges 
in his 30-year career as a 
forestry scientist. From the 
days of his research for a 
Master’s degree to his current 
post as Director of the Desert 
Development Centre of the 
American University in Cairo, 
difficult assignments have 
inspired him to forge new 
models for mixing forestry and 
agriculture. 

Widely respected for ad- 
vances in forestry that are 
applied in the dry areas and 
deserts of Egypt and beyond, 
El-Lakany’s affinity for the nat- 
ural environment goes far 
beyond a professional interest. 
“T love the tranquility of forests 
and deserts,” he confesses. He 
attributes this fondness to his 
childhood memories. “I was 
brought up in Damanhour, a 
rural-flavoured area south of 
Alexandria where there was 
greenery and peacefulness.” 

One of El-Lakany’s earliest 
research challenges arose in 
the course of obtaining a M.Sc. in Forestry — the first such 
degree ever granted in Egypt — in the mid-1960s. His task 
was to identify trees that could survive in degraded land 
that had become highly salinized from irrigation. He suc- 
ceeded in selecting and growing trees in what was otherwise 
unproductive land. The accomplishment was regarded as 
innovative and important pioneering work. And the few 
hundred acres that El-Lakany planted with different wood- 
producing trees were just the beginning of a new agriculture 
methodology that has become a common practice in Egypt. 

In 1966, El-Lakany was awarded a grant to study forestry 
at the University of British Columbia in Canada. In three 
year’s time he obtained his doctorate in forest genetics, still 
a relatively new science. He then completed three post- 
doctoral fellowships in Canada. Although his experience in 
Canada had been rewarding, El-Lakany had concerns that 
he would not be fully accepted in a western country as a 
forester. These concerns, along with a desire to apply his 
knowledge in his native land, brought El-Lakany back to 
Egypt in the early 1970s. 


Internationally respected forest scientist Dr. Hosny 
El-Lakany is Director of the Desert Development Centre and 
in Cairo. 


El-Lakany’s wife, Safaa 
Hamdi, now a professor in the 
Faculty of Agriculture at 
Alexandria University, also 
wanted to return home. After 
obtaining her M.Sc. and Ph.D. 
in Canada she said “I felt I 
should be teaching in an 
Egyptian university for Egypt- 
ian students.” 

The El-Lakany family re- 
established itself in Egypt, 
raising a son, an engineer who 
is currently studying) gig 
Canada, and a daughter who 
studies economics “atthe 
American University of Cairo. 
El-Lakany resumed his 
relationship with Alexandria 
University, one that has con- 
sumed the largest part of his 
career. He was eager to share 
the knowledge of forestry 
acquired in Canada with his 
students. “He is always keen 
on learning and teaching new 
things,” says Mohamed Sab- 
bah, an academic colleague 
life-long friend of 
El-Lakany. El-Lakany ad- 
vanced from assistant lecturer 
in 1972 to department chair in 1983. In 1988, his work in 
applied forestry took him to the Desert Development Centre 
of the American University in Cairo. 

At the same time as he carried out his teaching duties, 
El-Lakany pursued new research challenges. Chief among 
them was the quest to improve the qualities and applica- 
tions of a particular tree that became central to his work: 
casuarina. A very hardy tree, casuarina is capable of fulfill- 
ing a diversity of agricultural purposes: it allows the creation 
of a forest in the middle of a desert and tolerates other more 
water-consuming trees nearby. It also tolerates many envi- 
ronmental problems, especially in areas suffering the effects 
of desertification. Casuarina is used by Egyptians in estab- 
lishing windbreaks to protect farms and settlements. 

Although windbreaks — growing a ring of trees around a 
field — are not new, there is always room for introducing 
new techniques, according to El-Lakany. Specifically, 
El-Lakany hoped to develop the aerodynamic qualities that 
make windbreaks most effective. His goal took him in the 
mid-1970s to Australia, the native country of casuarina. “I 
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WATERSHED ENERGY RESEARCH IN 
The role of fresh water DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
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ENERGIE, RECHERCHE ET 
PAYS EN DEVELOPPEMENT 


in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
by Stephen C. Lonergan and 
David B. Brooks 


Watershed describes 
| the water crisis faced 
| by Israel and the 

| Occupied Palestinian 
Territories today — a 
| crisis that is central 
to the current peace 
process. 


The authors examine 
he geopolitics of water 
in the region, the economic 

importance of water, problems of water 
supply and water quality, and regional 
conflicts over water. They offer immediate 
solutions to water problems in Israel and 
the Occupied Palestinian Territories. 


ISBN 0-88936-719-1, CA $19.95 
IDRC December 1994 
308 pp., 5°/s x 87/ 


TRADITIONAL 
HEALTH SYSTEMS 

AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Proceedings of an international 
workshop, Ottawa, Canada, 
2-4 March 1994 

edited by Anwar Islam and 

Rosina Wiltshire 


The majority of the world’s population 
uses traditional health systems with 
success; however, these systems are not 
given the same status as Western medi- 
cine. During a recent workshop hosted by 
IDRC, indigenous health practitioners, 
researchers, and policymakers discussed 
mechanisms for promoting greater 
recognition of traditional health practices. 
They also examined major policy issues 
and research priorities of both traditional 
and Western systems. 


ISBN 0-88936-751-5, CA $16.95 
IDRC December 1994 
192 pp., 8'/2 x 11 


Compilation établie par 
Stephen Graham 


compiled by 
Stephen Graham 


Energie, recherche et pays en 
développement est une synthese 
des 14 volumes publiés en anglais 
par le Groupe de recherche sur 
’@nergie (GRE). La collection traite 
des technologies d’énergie et des 
options d’avenir, et procure une 
connaissance de base a 
‘appui de la prise de décisions 
en matiére de conservation 
d'énergie et de développe- 
ment. Les themes traités 
s‘étendent a la bioénergie, 
a l'utilisation de l’énergie 
dans les industries et a la 
maniere dont les pays en 
développement répondent 
a la demande énergeétique. 


Energy Research in Developing 
Countries summarizes the 14- 
volume Energy Research Group 
(ERG) series of publications. It 
discusses energy technologies 
and options, and provides 

a solid knowledge base for 
making decisions about 
effective approaches to energy 
and development. As a conve- 
nient guide to the problems 
and solutions surrounding energy 
issues in the developing world, this 
book includes enough detail to 
enable readers to identify options 
and make comparisons. 
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GENTE, PLANTAS Y PATENTES 

Los efectos de la propiedad intelectual en el comercio, 
la diversidad bioldgica de plantas y la sociedad rural 
por El Crucible Group 


El acuerdo del GATT firmado recientemente y la Convencion sobre la 
“© | Diversidad Bioldgica han puesto los derechos de propiedad intelectual 
en el centro de las relaciones Norte-Sur. Las decisiones relativas a la 
propiedad intelectual, especialmente en lo que respecta a las plantas, 
tienen importantes repercusiones en la seguridad alimentaria, la 
agricultura, el desarrollo rural y el medio ambiente de todos los 

paises del Sur y del Norte. Los efectos de la propiedad intelectual en 

los agricultores, las sociedades rurales y la diversidad bioldgica seran 
de profunda importancia particularmente para el Sur. 


Gente, Plantas y Patentes examina la propiedad intelectual y las 
patentes sobre formas de vida, de la manera mas franca e imparcial posible. Gente, 
Plantas y Patentes ayuda a definir los temas principales y la gama de alternativas y 
opiniones en este campo extraordinariamente importante, dinamico y politizado. 


This publication is also available in English. 
Il existe également une version francaise de cette publication. 
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CROSSING BOUNDARIES 


Mine migrancy in a democratic South Africa 
edited by Wilmot James and Jonathan Crush 


South Africa’s mining industry is in crisis. Retrenchments, cutbacks, 

and rationalizations have resulted in 180 000 jobs being lost over 6 years. 

How will South Africa’s new government and the mining companies react? 

If the migrant labour system stays, the new democratic government will effectively 
be endorsing one of the most iniquitous labour systems the industrial world has ever 
seen; if it goes, the Mandela government will be fueling unprecedented regional 


hardship. 


Based on a conference that brought together South African and international 
economists and labour experts, Crossing Boundaries contributes to this crucial debate 
by presenting new research and setting out alternative policies and principles. 


IDRC and IDASA, January 1995, ca 220 pp. 
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IDRC Books, PO Box 8500, Ottawa, ON, Canada K1G 3H9 
Tel: 613-236-6163 (ext. 2087), Fax: 613-563-0815, Internet: order@idrc.ca 


ISBN 0-88936-764-7, CA $25; or 


Book Promotions, PO Box 23320, Claremont, South Africa 


Tel: 021-619100, Fax: 021-644868 
ISBN 1-874864-12-8, R49.95 


L'UNIVERSITE AUJOURD’HUI 


par Alfonso Borrero Cabal 


Dans L’Université 

| aujourd’hui, l‘auteur 

| défend la these selon 

laquelle la gestion 

universitaire doit 

| obéir a des objectifs 

| clairs susceptibles 

d'inspirer sa vision. Des 

| lors qu'une université 

; | accepte de devenir le 
— | « reflet indifférencié 

des forces politiques ou du marché », 

soutient-il, elle n’abdique pas seulement 

son autonomie mais elle rend a la 

société un mauvais service. 


L’auteur retrace les origines du concept 
d'université, son apport a la société et 
l'état dans lequel elle se trouve. Il en 
examine les missions, les fonctions et 

les objectifs; sa doctrine en tant qu’insti- 
tution, ses structures et le service rendu 
a la culture et aux professions. 
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THE KEY TO PROFIT 
A practical guide 

to managing science 

and technology 

by Scott Tiffin 


This unique book is 

a practical guide to 
managing and benefit- 
ting from science and 
ofit| technology. It is based 
| on field experience 

| throughout the world 
| and on an examination 
| of best-practice cases. 


nme AUC) OGSCOCUTIIN 
shows why technology is important 

for competitiveness, how to manage 
technology to improve competitiveness 
and foster industrial development, and 
what key projects to undertake to build 
the capacity to manage technology. 
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LA FIN D'UN SIECLE 
MILITAIRE ? 
par Albert Legault 


Dans La fin d’un siécle 
militaire ?, Albert 
Legault conteste le 
recours a la guerre 
comme instrument 

| légitime de résolution 
| des conflits. En s’aidant 
de données empiriques, 
‘auteur révele les 
consequences écono- 
miques de la guerre, 
réoriente le débat éthique et éclaire les 
relations changeantes entre science et 
societeé. 


ALBERT LEGAULT 
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had the feeling that the species in use was not the best we 
could get,” says El-Lakany. His research found support from 
IDRC. As a result of his work with casuarina, “he has 
become well-known nationally and 
internationally,” says Fawzy Kishk, 
regional director of IDRC in Cairo. 

El-Lakany’s major achievement 
with casuarina was to grow it using 
saline water. Indeed, he developed 
the farming of casuarina in Egypt, 
specialists say, as well as sparking 
interest in the tree among graduate 
students at Alexandria University. 

In the early 1980s, El-Lakany 
began to apply his forestry expertise 
to a pressing problem in Egypt: agri- 
cultural development of desert areas. Fully 96% of Egypt’s 
land is desert. These areas offer some hope for relief from 
the economic and social pressures besetting the Nile Valley, 
where almost the entire 60 million population lives. 

El-Lakany began working with the Desert Development 
Project — later to become the Desert Development Centre 
(DDC) — of the American University in Cairo. In 1993, 
El-Lakany took on the directorship of the Centre. The focus 
of the DDC was an area of degraded land in El-Tahrir, some 
100 km northwest of Cairo, that the Egyptian government 
wished to see reclaimed. El-Lakany’s experience in El-Tahrir 
was new in the sense that it took him from the very wet 
environment of British Columbia to a very dry setting in 
the middle of the Egyptian desert. 

The biggest mission for the DDC is to improve the social 
and economic well being of new desert settlers. According 
to Andrew Kerek, provost of the AUC, El-Lakany tackled this 
mission in three basic ways: training of potential farmers, 
investigating environmental impacts, and pursuing water- 
use efficiency. 

In El-Lakany’s view, the desert program is able to take 
advantage of two factors: one is the presence of creative and 
efficient technologies that have evolved over the millenia in 
Egypt and the Arab world and that are suited to the region’s 
harsh conditions. Second are the equally creative and 
sophisticated modern technologies that have been applied 
to agriculture, development of arid lands and harnessing of 
renewable energy. 

Fundamental to the DDC’s approach is that research and 
development programs should be technologically feasible, 
economically viable, socially acceptable and environmen- 
tally sustainable. “It is this integration and balance of 
indigenous methods with modern technology that makes 
the DDC program unique,” says El-Lakany. 


El-Lakany is already moving ahead 
with his latest research challenge: 
to find methods of reclaiming land 
and building windbreaks with 
minimum water consumption 
in an environment where each drop 
of water is invaluable. 


In El-Tahrir, working with some 60 agricultural experts, 
farmers and administrators, El-Lakany has so far planted 
about 300 feddans (one hectare equals about 2.5 feddans). 
Sixty of the feddans are planted in a 
forest of casuarina and Eucalyptus. 
Some of the remaining 240 are 
planted with citrus fruits. The rest 
are planted with fodder where ani- 
mals are also bred to help fertilize 
the soil. The farmed lots are split 
into 20-feddan divisions. In each 
one, a different agricultural and irri- 
gation system is being experi- 
mented with. 

El-Lakany regards his major con- 
tribution to forestry as the introduc- 
tion of new methods of desalinating land and installing 
windbreaks. But he is the type of individual who is not con- 
tent to rest on a reputation of past accomplishments. EI- 
Lakany is already moving ahead with his latest research 
challenge: to find methods of reclaiming land and building 
windbreaks with minimum water consumption in an envi- 
ronment where each drop of water is invaluable. 


Dina Ezzat is a Cairo journalist. 
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After decades of painstaking banana breeding, Franklin Rosales experienced a recent breakthrough with 


the development of the “Goldfinger” banana which is disease-resistant, nutritious and eco-friendly. 


Franklin Rosales 


he career of the agricultural researcher can at times be 

stimulating and rewarding, but years of dedication, 

effort and hope can also lead to failure if the research 
takes a wrong turn along the way. Franklin Rosales knows 
he is one of the fortunate ones among scientists. 

Rosales, a plant breeding specialist in Honduras, has ded- 
icated 17 years to agricultural research, most recently in the 
area of genetically improved bananas. He shares a recent 
breakthrough with colleague Philip Rowe, both of whom 
are now known worldwide because they have been able to 
breed a banana that is nutritious, good tasting, environ- 
mentally friendly and disease-resistant. 

After decades of painstaking breeding, FHIA-01 — or 
“Goldfinger” as the world will come to know it — is the first 
banana variety ever bred that could replace the standard 
Cavendish banana. It may well save the world’s banana 
export industry from collapse as diseases take an unsur- 
mountable toll. More important yet, it could ensure reliable 
food supplies for the millions of people in Africa, Asia and 


Latin America for whom bananas and plantains are staple 
foods. 

Rosales, 46, comes from a large lower middle-class family 
that moved from southern Honduras to La Lima, near the 
northern city of San Pedro Sula, the country’s second largest 
city, when he was a young boy. Shortly thereafter, in 1954, 
workers at the American-owned United Fruit Company — 
today United Brands — began an historic strike in La Lima 
that led to major changes in the labour laws of the country. 
Violence associated with the strike caused many families to 
leave the area, including the Rosales family, who moved 
into San Pedro Sula. Many years later, Franklin Rosales’ 
choice of profession would lead him back to La Lima and a 
research position with the Honduran Foundation for Agri- 
cultural Research (FHIA). 

Rosales’ career in agricultural science began almost by 
accident. As an adolescent, Rosales was inclined toward 
mathematics — a skill he inherited from his father who 
taught math in school — and planned to pursue engineer- 
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ing or architecture. But on a whim he decided to write the 
entrance exam to the Panamerican Agricultural School. A 
month later the school informed him that he had won a 
scholarship for agronomy studies. He graduated as an agri- 
cultural engineer in 1968. 

After further studies in Switzerland, Rosales worked for 
the Honduran Natural Resources Ministry as an agricultural 
extension officer. His work took him for two years to Puerto 
Cortés on the Atlantic coast. There, Rosales met his wife of 
22 years, Pacita Williams. They have a son, 19, and two 
daughters aged 18 and 12. 

Rosales spent much of the 1970s studying in the United 
States, gaining Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in agronomy 
from New Mexico State University and a doctorate in plant 
breeding from Oklahoma State University. His studies were 
followed by research postings in Honduras, Costa Rica and 
Jamaica. 

In 1986, Rosales signed on with the Honduran Founda- 
tion for Agricultural Research as a plant breeder in the 
banana and plantain improvement program. The program, 
supported by IDRC and other donors, continues an initia- 
tive begun by the United Fruit Company as early as 1959 to 
find new banana varieties resistant to diseases. Rosales’ 
American colleague, Dr. Philip Rowe, is the program 
coordinator. 

Rosales spends a few hours each day at his office at the 
FHIA headquarters in La Lima, but most of his work is done 
inspecting leaves in the banana groves nearby or at the 
Guarama Uno laboratories, monitoring the progress of new 
hybrids and implants. 

The development of the new Goldfinger banana was a 
lengthy process for Rosales and his colleagues, requiring 
years of patient, careful experimentation and observation. 
Although bananas and plantains are easily multiplied by 
replanting sprouts from mature plants, the biggest difficulty 
in breeding new varieties is that commercial varieties lack 
seeds. Therefore, breeders must rely on wild or other vari- 
eties that may be poor for eating but do produce viable 
pollen or seeds. The wild varieties may also have other 
desired qualities such as disease resistance that can be 
crossed with standard varieties having good eating qualities. 
FHIA’s program drew on a gene pool of over 800 cultivars 
collected in Southeast Asia, from where bananas originated. 

Pollinating the flowers is a difficult, painstaking process 
that requires workers to pollinate each flower by hand at 
first light of day before the sun dries out the pollen. When 
the bananas are harvested three months later, they are 
peeled by hand, mashed in a press developed by Dr Rowe, 
and passed through a sieve. This messy, laborious process 
eventually yields one or two seeds per bunch, about half of 
which are successfully germinated to produce young plants. 

During the years leading up to Goldfinger’s develop- 
ment, thousands of hybrid plants were cultivated. Only a 
few survived the rigorous selection process that weeded out 
any plants susceptible to disease. The first big breakthrough 
came in 1977 with the development of a hybrid that had 
good bunch size and was resistant to burrowing nematodes 
-— a widespread pest controlled by potent, expensive pesti- 


cides -— and to Race 4 of Panama disease. The latter is a 
deadly soilborne fungus that wipes out crops and cannot be 
controlled by existing fungicides. Crossed with a female 
Brazilian apple-flavoured ‘Dwarf Prata” clone, the new 
hybrid showed good resistance to Black Sigatoka, a fungal 
leaf spot disease that can cut fruit production by half and 
causes premature ripening. This resistance to Black Sigatoka 
was an especially important feature, because the disease has 
spread through plantations around the world. It can be con- 
trolled only by environmentally damaging applications of 
fungicides. And the cost of the fungicides is a financial bur- 
den that has forced many small farmers to withdraw from 
production. 

Other qualities that made the Goldfinger banana stand 
out for the FHIA team are its productivity and suitablity for 
smallholder production in areas where traditional varieties 
do not grow. To top things off, Goldfinger has a flavour that 
is proving popular with consumers, it ships well, and the 
fruit ripens slowly. 

As rewarding as scientific research has been for Rosales, it 
is not the most important aspect of his life. “For me religion 
comes first, then my family and then my work,” says Ros- 
ales. He and his wife travel every two weeks to the town of 
Santa Barbara in the western part of Honduras, where they 
visit a friend, Spanish priest Enrique Silvestre, who came to 
the country 25 years ago as a missionary. Over the past five 
years, Rosales has established a community agricultural pro- 
gram there aimed especially at women and children that 
has drawn praise from residents and visitors alike. “It is our 
way of contributing. We teach people in the villages how to 
grow food so they can help themselves survive, but at the 
same time we are helping Father Enrique in his mission.” 

While he maintains his strong devotion to church and 
family, Rosales also continues his own scientific mission. 
Apart from Goldfinger, Rosales and his colleagues have 
developed two other promising banana hybrids and are pur- 
suing new high-yielding, disease-resistant plantains. In the 
words of Rosales: “The work of the researcher never ends. 
We must go forward, what we have is not sufficient. We 
have to look for new and better varieties.” 


Maria Antonia Martinez is a journalist in San Pedro Sula, 
Honduras. 
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COMMUNITIES COUNT IN COSTA RICA 


Lorena Aguilar 


rom Costa Rica, Lorena 

Aguilar Revelo pursues a 

professional mission 
inside her small country and 
around the globe. Her goal is 
to demonstrate that real com- 
munity participation is a vital 
step in achieving sustainable 
development. 

After a decade of intensive 
field research in the rural 
communities of Central 
America, Ms. Aguilar has 
gained considerable recogni- 
tion as a messenger for a new 
way of working with com- 
munities. Her method is to 
integrate gender research, 
participative methodologies 
and sustainability. 

This 34-year-old woman, 
the mother of three children, 
is considered by her col- 
leagues to be a tireless and 
creative professional who has 
made important contribu- 
tions to research on develop- 
ments Apatt)) irom” “her 
valuable professional contributions, she is appreciated for 
her personal style in her work with communities, described 
as the “warmth of friends” in the words of one small farmer 
in Costa Rica. 

Lorena Aguilar’s academic credentials include an under- 
graduate degree in anthropology from the University of 
Costa Rica (1980) and a Master’s degree in anthropology 
with a specialization in cultural ecology from the University 
of Kansas (1982). Currently, she is Regional Director for 
Latin America of the “Asociacion Internacional sobre Sis- 
temas de Abastecimiento de Agua de Lluvia”. 

Aguilar’s views about the critical importance of participa- 
tory methods in development research were solidified 
through her experiences in several peasant communities in 
the north zone of Costa Rica. Between 1986 and 1988 these 
communities participated in the project “Technologies for 
Water Supply,” financed by IDRC, to evaluate the adaptabil- 
ity of a manual water pump in rural communities. Aguilar’s 
role was to develop methods to ensure community partici- 
pation and give training workshops on organization, 
administration, health and environmental sanitation. 

Following success in that project, Aguilar became princi- 
pal co-researcher in a larger project, also financed by IDRC: 
“Participatory Strategies for Water Supply.” 


Her experiences working in peasant communities in northern 
Costa Rica convinced Lorena Aguilar of the critical importance of 
participatory methods in development research. 


Community integration 


The main principle that has 
guided her research has been 
the full integration of com- 
munities during all stages of 
projects. The work is always 
done with men, women, 
youth and children, learning 
about their needs, roles, and 
responsibilities and defining 
goals in agreement with the 
researchers. 

According to Aguilar, we 
cannot talk about sustain- 
able development without 
having in mind the immedi- 
ate improvement of living 
conditions, the establish- 
ment of mechanisms of 
equality and, above all, that 
local men and women 
should be trained as promot- 
ers of these ideas to their 
own communities. 

In her view, projects 
should be born, executed 
and evaluated by local peo- 
ple. The role of technicians 
should be simply to provide knowledge in areas where the 
communities feel weak in order to carry out the project 
objectives. Researchers must know they are only “facilita- 
tors” who in the end will be discharged. Knowledge must be 
transmitted to locals as soon as possible, so they can assimi- 
late and transmit the ideas to their own people, in a two 
way communication process. We have seen, she explains, 
that when knowledge is communicated by a local instruc- 
tor, the level of assimilation is higher than when it is trans- 
mitted by an outsider. 

The creativeness of her research programs in Costa Rica 
motivated IDRC to provide the means for Aguilar to spread 
her knowledge to other countries. Through conferences and 
workshops in Canada, Central America and the Caribbean, 
Malaysia, Morocco, the Philippines and the United States, 
she promoted the importance of incorporating participatory 
research in sustainable development projects. 

Besides IDRC, other international organizations have 
been interested in the experience of this researcher. There- 
fore, she has been a consultant of the German Agency for 
Technical Cooperation (GTZ), the International Red Cross, 
the Tropical Agronomical Centre for Research and Educa- 
tion (CATIE) in Costa Rica, the International Technology 
Agency, the World Health Organization, CARE Interna- 
tional, and the World Conservation Union. 


IDRC/Jonathan Molina 
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Despite growing interest in participatory methods in 
development, Aguilar observes that many agencies are 
directed by technicians who do not always accept that 
social phenomena are a fundamental aspect of development 
programs. She questions the fact that many resources end 


education, housing, for better living conditions in general, 
says Aguilar. It is urgent that immediate answers to survival 
needs — where self-esteem is important — be found so that 
women feel capable of participating. At the same time, 
Aguilar recognizes that if larger questions — such as legal 


up in the hands of people who claim to 
be working for development, but who 
have become a kind of international 
mafia living on development funding. 
iiveresis often no interest in incor- 
porating community participation. 
Researchers and professionals involved in 
development programs do not always like 
field work. However, Lorena Aguilar 
believes there is a great need to go back 
to fieldwork. 

Her own professional development in 
community participation was not 
straightforward. There was little literature 
on the topic when she began. She and 
her colleagues had to solve problems as 
they arose since they were executing pro- 
jects that had been planned from a tech- 
nical perspective. Collaborating with a 


“Constant invitations to 
conferences and workshops 
are important for my 
professional growth,” she 
says, “but can never be 
compared to what | feel 
when | see the results in the 
communities. | see how 
people grow, and that my 
work has been useful. There 
is no doubt that if each one 
of us would learn to give a 
little more, things would be 
much different.” 


structures in Central America as they 
affect women — are not addressed, little 
can be done in this area. 

Aguilar’s most recent professional 
challenge is to attempt to incorporate 
the experience of local projects in 
national policies in order to promote 
community participation throughout 
the nation. In this as in her other 
endeavours, Lorena Aguilar’s outlook 
appears to have been influenced as 
much by untutored farmers in villages 
throughout Central America as by her 
academic peers. “Constant invitations 
to conferences and workshops are 
important for my professional growth,” 
she says, “but can never be compared to 
what I feel when I see the results in the 
communities. I see how people grow, 


multidisciplinary team presented its own 

challenges and compromises. Now, 

Aguilar tries to share her experiences 

both with younger researchers and established peers, hop- 
ing to spark greater interest in the benefits of participatory 
methodologies. Her commitment to this approach has come 
at the cost of some criticism for dedicating too much time 
to her work and, in the process, sacrificing her family. She 
says she has overcome these criticisms mostly because of 
the strong support of her husband Eric, a graphic designer 
and teacher. 


Gender 


In the course of her work, Lorena Aguilar has formulated 
her own views on gender and development. Some theorists 
in this area insist that reforms be centred primarily on satis- 
fying women’s strategic interests. This approach is based on 
the assumption that projects aimed at satisfying women’s 
practical needs usually reinforce traditional unequal rela- 
tions between men and women, whereas a focus on strate- 
gic interests can create more equal relations over the 
long-term. 

Lorena Aguilar’s position is that women’s practical prob- 
lems should be solved in the context of a strategic vision 
that combats female subordination. Given the poverty of 
the developing world, she says it would be contradictory to 
focus exclusively on strategic concerns when the population 
is struggling for its very survival. Our reality is one of men 
and women struggling to survive, fighting for daily food, for 


and that my work has been useful. 

There is no doubt that if each one of us 

would learn to give a little more, things 
would be much different.” 


Jonathan Molina works for the weekly newspaper of the Univer- 
sity of Costa Rica and for the Costa Rican Ministry of Culture, 
Youth and Sports. 
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READING CLOUDS IN CHILE 


Pilar Cereceda 


eturning to the tiny seaside 

village of Chungungo 

[pop. 330] in northern 
Chile is quite often an emotional 
experience for Pilar @ereceda, 
geographer at the University of 
Chile in Santiago. Fourteen years 
ago, Chungungo was one of hun- 
dreds of villages in the region 
without a local source of fresh 
water. The village sits in Chile’s 
north coastal desert, just south of 
the Atacama, the most arid desert 
in the world. The inhabitants 
used to have water trucked in 
from 40 km away, at a cost of 
US$8 per 1,000 litres. The aver- 
age family had only fourteen 
litres a day, and during drier peri- 
ods, just three. 

Now, fourteen years later, an 
innovative fog catchment sys- 
tem, financed by IDRC and the 
Canadian Embassy in Santiago 
(with scientific support from the 
University of ~Chile“and the 
Catholic University), provides the village with a fully func- 
tioning local water supply system. There is enough fresh 
water for household use, for growing vegetables and flow- 
ers, and even some agriculture. 

The ‘miracle’ of clean fresh water for Chungungo came 
about through the introduction of large fog collectors, “a 
kind of volleyball net, which captures the fog (called caman- 
chaca), typical of northern Chile,” explains Cereceda who, 
together with Dr. Robert Schemenauer of Environment 
Canada, has directed and advised on the installation of 
these nets in other sites in Chile, Peru, Ecuador and the 
Arabian Desert. 

The process involves the installation of polypropylene 
mesh nets, 12m long and 4m high, in the mountains above 
the village. Fog, a regular phenomenon in the area, passes 
through the mesh and leaves behind droplets that trickle 
down to a trough, which carries the water to a storage tank 
in the village. The 75 fog collectors built by the Chilean 
Forestry Service near Chungungo capture an average of 10 
thousand litres daily. Chungungo has gone from being a 
struggling village to a prosperous community that even 
attracts holiday visitors. 

The experience in the village helped Cereceda under- 
stand the importance of community involvement in any 
research project. “The participation of the community in 
learning to use water wisely and avoid needless waste is 
obviously very important since the quantity of water col- 
lected still varies with the weather conditions.” 


Pilar Cereceda inspects the fog collectors along the 
ridge at El Tofo, Chile. 


Many other arid places in the 
world where clouds can be inter- 
cepted by mountains could bene- 
fit from this same system, says 
Cereceda. These include many 
areas of southern, eastern and 
western Africa, India, several 
countries in Latin America, parts 
of the Middle East, and the 
Philippines. 

Contact with the most extra- 
ordinary people and cultures is 
one of the reasons why professor 
Cereceda confesses to an uncon- 
ditional love of her work and of 
nature. Cereceda's = carcersin 
research and teaching carries on 
the tradition of a family devoted 
to learning and knowledge. Her 
grandfather was rector of the 
Federico Santa Maria Technical 
University, one of Chile’s most 
prestigious universities. Her 
father, a medical doctor, was a 
professor at the University of 
Chile. Pilar Cereceda herself is a 
teacher of geography, history and political science. She has 
two daughters and one son. “My three children accompany 
me when I am doing field work and are real experts in my 
job 

Author of more than one dozen books on such topics as 
Chile’s geography, environmental risks, and hydrography, 
Cereceda confesses that her most fulfilling accomplishment 
has been “helping make possible the ‘miracle’ of water, thus 
changing the quality of life of many families.” Teaching 
also gives her immense satisfaction, especially going out to 
the hills with her students and teaching them geography on 
Site: 

Cereceda’s dearest wish is to leave behind the pollution 
of the city and live in the countryside. She dreams of a more 
natural way of life and treasures beautiful memories of 
many trips to isolated but inspiring rural villages. “To be 
able to live in the midst of such peaceful nature would be 
incredible, even though there are certain sacrifices 
involved.” 


P. Cerceda 


Maria de Luigi is a journalist in Santiago, Chile. 
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MALARIA CONTROL IN A NUTSHELL 


Palmira Ventosilla 


4d W: hear that there are new ways to control 
malaria but that is hard to believe,” says 
Hernan Hermosilla, a farmer in Piura, 
650 miles north of Lima. “And coming from a woman 
makes it very difficult to accept.” 

Skeptical comments such as these are familiar to Palmira 
Ventosilla, a 35-year-old Peruvian microbiologist who, with 
her team of researchers, has developed a new way of con- 
trolling malaria through biological control of mosquito 
larvae. 

Piura is a neo-tropical region, and Salitral, the town 
where Ventosilla’s program is based, has a humid rainy sea- 
son when ponds form everywhere and act as breeding 
grounds for anopheles mosquitoes. Inhabitants have 
learned to live with the fever, chills, nausea, and muscle 
pain of the malaria, but now many are also dying of it. A 
lethal variety of malaria, Falciparum, has been found in the 
area. 

Ventosilla’s new scientific breakthrough emerged from 
her proposal for a community-based method of controlling 
anopheles mosquito populations, which was funded by 
IDRC. Ventosilla and her colleagues at the Alexander von 
Humboldt Tropical Medicine Institute in Lima began their 
research and soon learned about Bacillus thuringiensis var. 
israeliensis H-14 (Bti), a naturally occurring bacteria that is 
harmless to humans and animals but kills anopheles larvae. 
It is commercially available but its cost can be prohibitive 
for developing countries. The team found a cheap way to 
produce Bti: growing it in coconuts and then releasing it 
into ponds where mosquito larvae flourish. 

After the method was tested and perfected, the challeng- 
ing task of local community implementation began. “This 
area lacks basic services; hygiene and health standards are 
rudimentary,” Ventosilla recounts. “People here do not like 
to hear foreigners tell them how to change their lifestyles. 
In our dealings with the local community, we have learned 
to proceed with understanding and care.” 

This sensitivity and concern for others has been part of 
Ventosilla’s makeup from an early age. Born in Lima in 
1959, Palmira travelled to Cerro de Pasco, in the Peruvian 
sierra, when she was seven years old. Memories of the 
poverty of the rural folk remained with her. When she 
chose biology as a major, a key factor in her decision was 
her desire to help the people she had met as a child. 

While adults in Piura were skeptical about participating 
in the new program for malaria control, Ventosilla found 
that their children were much keener. An educational pro- 
gram using comics, posters and games — developed by Ven- 
tosilla’s colleague Jorge Vélez — provided the children with 
clear information about the malaria and the anopheles mos- 
quito breeding cycles and Bti production. 

Two other team members — Lucy Harman and Mark 
Snyder — worked on information sessions designed to reach 
the adult population. But the adults were not eager to 


Microbiologist Palmira Ventosilla’s innovative community-based 
malaria control programs are achieving good results. 


accept the fact that malaria could be controlled by limiting 
anopheles larvae populations. 

Children, on the other hand, proved to be brilliant 
teachers. After learning the technique, they demonstrated 
to their families its effectiveness and low cost in time and 
money. Eventually, parents began to pitch in and help. Sev- 
eral short videos were produced and used to animate com- 
munity meetings. 

The entire community has now been reached, and all 
three major schools of Salitral are ready participants. “Next 
year, we would like to cover more schools, more towns and 
more ponds. Other communities are very interested in par- 
ticipating in this type of project”, says Ventosilla. 

“We cannot hope to wipe out malaria completely from 
our country — because of the prevailing climate and terrain 
— but if local families are able to kill the mosquitoes in 
their backyard, the chances of them or their families con- 
tracting malaria become slimmer,” says Ventosilla. “We 
need to prevent an epidemic, and the solution is in our 
hands, and in that of the community”. 


Antonio Zighelboim is a Peruvian freelance writer and translator. 
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ON PERU’S HIGHLAND FARMS 


Leon Velarde appears to have acquired some of the qualities that he so admires in the Peruvian peasant: 
patience, long-term planning and understanding, qualities essential to effective research in this part of the world. 


Carlos U. Leon-Velarde 


“Anyone who knows a Peruvian peasant 
cannot be pessimistic....” 


he words of Andean writer José Maria Arguedas allow 

Carlos Leon-Velarde to express his admiration for the 

peasant farmers of Peru’s altiplano, or highland 
plateau, in the Andes Mountains. There, a sudden drop in 
temperature can produce an unexpected frost, wiping out 
crops and the expectations of entire communities. Such 
extreme climatic changes are an enemy that could drive 
anyone but a Peruvian comunero (member of a peasant com- 
munity), or Leon-Velarde himself, to despair. 

Carlos Leén-Velarde heads an interdisciplinary team in 
the “Sustainable Highland Agriculture Project” (or 
PRODASA, the Spanish acronym) in Puno, southeastern 
Peru. The team has made notable achievements in alterna- 
tive proposals for the improvement of agriculture and 
alpaca raising in the high plateaus near Lake Titicaca, one of 
the most difficult farming regions in the world. At four 
thousand metres, in a cold and cutting wind, hundreds of 
communities contend against the unpredictability of 
nature. 

Leon-Velarde says the project will help small farmers 
emerge from their current survival economy and build a 
base for sustainable agricultural production, which will 
allow them to sell their surpluses. 


It was only a few years ago that Leon-Velarde decided to 
join his knowledge and experience with that of the Puno 
peasants, among whom he is now held in considerable 
esteem. He is not a native Andean, but was born some 45 
years ago in the warm city of Iquitos, the major Amazon 
city in Peru. 

Leén-Velarde enjoyed a childhood on an Amazon farm 
among bulls, cows, hens, and pigs. It seemed inevitable that 
he would follow the path of his father, an engineer and 
farmer. In 1969, Leon-Velarde graduated from the National 
Agrarian University in Lima as a specialist in animal hus- 
bandry. Then came the opportunity of obtaining a Master’s 
degree in animal production at the Interamerican Institute 
of Agricultural Science of the Organization of American 
States in Costa Rica. Leon-Velarde stayed with the Institute 
in Costa Rica as a professor of the Costa Rica University, 
then served at another project of the InterAmerican Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Science in the Dominican Republic. 

He returned later to the CATIE (Centro Agronomico 
Tropical de Investigacion y Ensenanza) in Costa Rica. Leon- 
Velarde went abroad once more in 1987 to begin a doctoral 
program at the University of Guelph, in Canada, under 
IDRC sponsorship. Again the focus was animal production, 
with an emphasis on genetics and analysis systems, simula- 
tion of models and the application of recent developments 
in agriculture systems. 
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Léon Velarde 


After graduating he began work as liaison officer between 
IDRC, the Canadian International Development Agency 
(CIDA) and the Andean Agricultural Research Systems Pro- 
ject. Both IDRC and CIDA had been involved in projects in 
southern Peru, particularly in Puno. IDRC wished to join 
forces with other institutions such as the International 
Potato Centre and the National Institute of Agricultural 
Research (INIA) in order to maximize benefits by sharing 
experiences and, above all, research. 

This collaboration was the beginning of the Sustainable 
Highland Agriculture project. For Leon-Velarde, one of the 
major challenges has been establishing good working rela- 
tions with local farmers. “Relations with the Andean 
comuneros are not easy. A big cultural gap separates us, and 
both sides put up obstacles that are difficult to eradicate. 
But sharing the work, everyday life, and living in the same 
community most of the time helps to overcome such barri- 
ers,” he says. 

Three peasant communities located in the province of 
Ilave in Puno were chosen for the project: Jiscuani, Santa 
Maria and Apopata. “The challenge is to take the methodol- 
ogy and the results obtained and use them elsewhere in the 
Andean area to prevent the perpetuation of poverty. A Puno 
peasant has an average annual income of about $220 and 
without cooperation the production levels will continue to 
decline with effects to be seen in the long run. We should 
not let them depend on the project, but rather stimulate 
sustainable growth so that the work may be continued 
when I and the other technicians leave.” 

The initial objective of PRODASA was to gather informa- 
tion and data, identify problems, then offer alternatives to 
peasants in close collaboration with professionals, techni- 
cians, and representatives of local organizations. The project 
also aimed to train technicians, and finally, to disseminate 
the results in the Andean area and other regions with simi- 
lar ecological problems. 

In this process, Leon-Velarde is conscious of the value of 
the farmer’s indigenous knowledge. “We cannot disregard 
the wisdom acquired by these peasants over the years. We 
have figures on rains, on floods, but they observe that the 
birds that build their nests on the banks, always do it in 
places that cannot be reached by the water. It is necessary to 
harmonize what they already have with the alternatives we 
propose,” says Leon-Velarde. 

The alternatives must also take into account the age of 
the comuneros and their strength to carry out the work, says 
Le6n-Velarde. “Owing to very complex national problems, 
very few peasants are aged between 15 and 35. Young peo- 
ple leave the country for better opportunities in big cities, 
thus reducing the capacity required to work a unit. Great 
attention should be put on peasant women as a major ele- 
ment in the development process of a community.” 

The complex mix of animal husbandry and crop produc- 
tion in the region has prompted Leon-Velarde and his team 
to pursue a range of strategies for raising the productivity of 
small farmers. These include the use of “manure mud” in 
potato cultivation, rustic greenhouses made of locally avail- 
able materials, raising trout in artificial ponds, as well as 


guinea pigs and poultry, improved methods for raising 
alpaca, and developing markets for alpaca meat and wool. 

Not everything runs smoothly in the project. Beginning 
some 13 years ago Peru, and particularly Andean peasants, 
had to face the threat of the Shining Path guerrilla move- 
ment. In addition, there are factors from the world beyond 
the altiplano to consider. “We cannot restrict our work to 
the internal problems of the producer or the community, 
ignoring external issues. We are studying the characteristics 
of the free market because we have to provide advice to the 
peasants on the market, on prices,” says Leon-Velarde. 

When in Lima, Le6n-Velarde works in a small office at 
the International Potato Centre. He prepares reports, plans 
trips and lectures for seminars, participates in electronic 
computer conferences, and writes articles for journals. He is 
constantly asked for information on PRODASA because the 
success of the project has transcended frontiers and it is 
likely that similar alternatives can be applied in Ecuador 
and Bolivia, and in other parts of the Andean zones of Peru. 

“T try to spend most of the time in Puno, near the work. | 
fly into Juliaca and then travel by road to the communities. 
I have to share my time between the project activities, the 
comuneros and my family,” says Leon-Velarde. In some 
ways, Leon-Velarde appears himself to have acquired some 
of the qualities he so admires in the Peruvian peasant. He 
observes that in this type of research patience, a long-term 
horizon and understanding are what are needed. 


Juan Gargurevich is a journalist and an associate professor at the 
University of San Marcos in Lima. 
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SUSTAINABLE FARMING FOR THE AMAZON 


Alfredo Riesco 


human knowledge, especially in those about which 

I know little, but that are important for my work,” 
says Alfredo Riesco. This curiosity and openness are perhaps 
the secret behind Dr. Riesco’s success in the area of agricul- 
tural economy in Peru. 

For Riesco, it has never been difficult to bring together 
specialists from many disciplines to participate in a specific 
project. This approach has served him well for many years 
and in his current work as director of the Sustainable Ama- 
zonian Systems project, based in Pucallpa in the Peruvian 
jungle some 800 km. east of Lima. 

Born in Lima 50 years ago, Riesco graduated from animal 
science studies at the National Agrarian University (UNA) in 
La Molina, Peru, when he was 21. His attraction to animal 
sciences sprang from a fondness for farming and country 
life that began when he was a boy. At that time, his family 
moved to La Oroya, a mining town in the Andes, sur- 
rounded by rural landscapes and not far removed from the 
tropical forests of the Amazon. Riesco remembers clearly the 
long family walks through villages at altitudes of 3,000 
metres and the enjoy- 
ment he felt” being 
around animals. 

His first professional 
position was with the 
experimental research 
station of the Veteri- 
nary Institute for Tropi- 
cal and High Altitude 
Research (IVITA) of San 
Marcos University in 
Pucallpa. This Amazon- 
ian city marked his life, 
not only because his 
work there led to great 
professional develop- 
ment some years later, 
but also because he met 
his wife there (they 
have two daughters 
and two sons) as well 
as most of the people 
who have had a strong 
influence on his life. 

In Pucallpa, Rosales 
became something of 
an expert on the suit- 
ability of different 
grasses for pasture and 
fertilizer in livestock 
production. At the 
same time as he deep- 


rf rf i always been interested in other disciplines of 


Alfredo Riesco: “I now think that the transfer of technology is a two-way 
process in which both the producer and the researcher learn.” 


ened his technical expertise, Riesco began to see the real 
need to look beyond his own specialization to the economic 
factors that influenced farmers in their production deci- 
sions. “I realized the importance of economy because this is 
the discipline that can integrate the whole system,” he 
recalls. 

Riesco’s exchange of ideas about economy with field spe- 
cialists convinced him of his need for further training. He 
went to Oxford University where he earned a Master’s 
degree in agricultural economics in 1978. At the Grasslands 
Research Institute, also in England, he was exposed to the 
idea of integrated systems in farm production and the need 
for research to be guided by overall objectives rather than 
the narrow confines of particular specializations. 

In the years that followed, Riesco’s approach to research 
underwent a gradual evolution toward a clearer focus on 
objectives established at the outset of research. He began 
collaborating with another Peruvian agricultural researcher, 
Jose Toledo, with whom he received support from IDRC for 
the Amazon Production Project. By 1983, their research 
efforts were oriented specifically toward small producers. It 
was a major shift that 
meant the researchers 
had to leave their lab- 
oratories and interact 
more closely with 
small farmers to 
ensure that ~ their 
research results would 
be useful. “Results 
could not be hard to 
understand and we 
had to go step by step, 
bearing in mind that 
we were no longer 
working with big pro- 
ducers but with small 


farmers who had 
little money,” recalls 
Riesco. 


Riesco anGdehas 
project collaborators 
also had to overcome 
the mistrust of small 
farmers who had 
grown weary of ne- 
glect by the govern- 
ment. There was even 
resistance to the new 
approach from within 
IVITA itself, where 
some scientists argued 
that the organization’s 


IDRC/Enrique Pretell Casana 
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fundamental objective should be research rather than the 
transfer of new technologies proposed by Riesco and his col- 
leagues. Once he did begin working with farmers to intro- 
duce new grasses, breeds of cattle, and agricultural methods, 
Riesco came to an important realization: “Now I think the 
transfer of technology is a two-way 
process in which both the producer and 
the researcher learn.” 

Riesco feels that one of the most 
important new crops he helped develop is 
the grass legume Stylosanthes guianensis 
‘Pucallpa.’ The legume — valued for its 
use in soil improvement, as a nitrogen- 
fixing legume for cover crops, and as ani- 
mal feed — emerged from the work of the 
International Centre for Tropical Agricul- 
ture (CIAT) and IVITA. Riesco had an 
important part in developing Stylo 
Pucallpa but insists that it was the product of a team, 
including the efforts of Cesar Reyes, Hugo Ordonez, Jose 
Toledo, and the late Jose Diez Matallana. Stylo Pucallpa is 
now part of farming systems not only in the Peruvian Ama- 
zon but in Brazil, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Puerto Rico 
and Venezuela. 

In the late 1980s, Riesco embarked on another milestone 
in his professional development — a doctorate in agricul- 
tural economy at Iowa State University, supported by IDRC. 
His thesis research, an econometric analysis of factors affect- 
ing the adoption of technological innovations, was ham- 
pered by political violence in the Pucallpa region. A few 
months after he began his survey of agricultural producers 
in the area, the terrorist group Shining Path destroyed the 
IVITA research station at Pucallpa. Students, colleagues and 
friends of Riesco lost their lives during this period, one 
which he notes left its mark on the country. Nonetheless, 
Riesco believes the research community has come back 
today with more strength than ever. 

Apart from his research activities, Riesco devotes much of 
his time to teaching at San Marcos University in Pucallpa 
and in Panama through a program organized by Iowa State 
University. He also carries out consultancies for agencies 
such as CIAT, FAO, the Foundation for Agrarian Develop- 
ment (FUNDEAGRO) and IDRC. Professional life is not 
everything for Riesco, who admits to being more a private 
than a public individual. He has a small property in 
Pucallpa where he raises animals — his favourite hobby — 
and he enjoys playing basketball, watching films, and 
spending time with his family. 

In Riesco’s view, agricultural research is necessarily a 
multi-disciplinary endeavour that relies on sound social, 
economic and political research. “It doesn’t only consider 
better incomes for producers, but equity, so we can obtain 


We must ask the North if 
they are interested in 
improving the incomes of 
people in the South, if they 
will open their markets to 
products exported from 
the South that will improve 
their way of life. 


balanced growth, because without equity we cannot have 
sustainability.” 

Riesco’s approach to equity and sustainability is one that 
reaches beyond national or regional borders. He points to 
the divergence of interests between the populations of the 
North and the South, and even between 
different groups within the South. 
“When we speak about conservation of 
natural resources, we are not speaking 
about the same interests in the North 
and in the South. Agricultural producers 
[in the South] are worried about obtain- 
ing higher incomes now, and not within 
40 or 50 years, whereas consumers will 
ask for cheaper prices for food.” 

“We must ask the North if they are 
interested in improving the incomes of 
people in the South, if they will open 
their markets to products exported from the South that will 
improve their way of life. If we work in this direction, we 
would realize how much comprehension is still needed 
between North and South.” 


Zoraida Portillo is a Peruvian journalist specializing in agricul- 
ture, biodiversity and ecology. 
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A PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ECONOMIST 


Jose Antonio Ocampo Gaviria 


ose Antonio Ocampo Gaviria — 

economist, historian, researcher 

and politician — is by most 
accounts one of the most outstanding 
Colombian economic and _ social 
thinkers of the last 25 years. 

Ocampo began the path to his pre- 
sent post as Colombia’s minister of agri- 
culture over 25 years ago when he 
enrolled in a Bachelor’s degree program 
in economics and sociology at Notre 
Dame University in Indiana during the 
turbulent 1960s. His doctorate came at 
another noted American institution, 
Yale University. 

More than ten years were spent at 
the Foundation for Higher Education 
and Development (FEDESARROLLO), 
where Ocampo collaborated with IDRC 
on several macroeconomic research pro- 
jects. He has also taught at Colombian 
universities and at Oxford and Yale. 

In March 1993 Ocampo was appointed Minister of Agri- 
culture in the middle of one of the worst crises in agribusi- 
ness in the country’s history. However, he succeeded in 
reconciling such diverse bodies as the agricultural workers’ 
organizations, business interests and the representatives of 
agribusiness. 

Ocampo was born in 1952 in Cali, the second largest city 
in Colombia. He had a role model for public office in his 
father, who from the mid-1950s held ministerial offices. 
From his mother, who introduced him to authors such as 
Jules Verne and Emilio Salgari, Ocampo inherited a love for 
reading. Later, Ocampo encountered the works of Sartre, 
Camus, Malaparte, Kafka and Teillard de Chardin, who 
would help shape his humanistic development. 

Ocampo also embraced the ideas of the guerrilla priest 
Camilo Torres along with the theologians of Latin American 
and Dutch liberation. “I wanted to be a priest but a voca- 
tional counsellor convinced me to wait and enter univer- 
sity. I discovered that economics combined several of my 
interests with the social themes that were important to me.” 

Ocampo belongs to the generation of ‘68. “I entered uni- 
versity exactly 25 years ago,” he recounted. “Not everything 
surrounding university life at that time was a success.” One 
negative example in Colombia was “the growth of an 
absurd guerrilla movement whose dead weight we have not 
been able to overcome.” Ocampo prefers to recount the pos- 
itive features of his student generation: a critical mentality, 
the possibility to dissent, opposition to inequality and eco- 
logical depredation, and the capacity to dream for a better 
world. 


Minister of agriculture in the 
Colombian government, Dr. José 
Antonio Ocampo Gaviria is a 
distinguished economist and 
award-winning author. 


Among Ocampo’s fifteen books are 
works on the economic history of 
Colombia, macroeconomics, inflation, 
foreign debt, industry, the coffee trade, 
external trade, development, the labour 
force, world depression and protection- 
ism. Compared to the relative anonym- 
ity of academe, Ocampo is annoyed by 
the demands of public life. The pleasure 
of being able to walk through the streets 
without anyone recognizing you no 
longer exists.” 

He also laments the difficulties in 
trying to adequately combine work in 
the public sector with family life. There 
has been a high cost in the time he has 
been able to dedicate to his wife Ana 
Lucia and his three young children, he 
admits. 

Ocampo would like to see the state 
less bureaucratic and more modern. He 
sees the advantages of a fair balance 
between the private sector and an active state presence that 
corrects some undesirable outcomes of a pure market sys- 
tem such as inequalities of class, race and sex and the 
destruction of ecosystems. 

Ocampo regards his own country as one with dramatic 
inequalities in access to wealth, education and work. “These 
are patent forms of inequality that continue to be part of 
our economic organization. Although their causes are mul- 
tiple, there is not the slightest doubt that they are one of 
the most important causes of the violence which erodes the 
foundations of our political and social organization,” he 
says. 

Where does the environment fit into Ocampo’s concep- 
tion of development? “We cannot exploit nature without 
learning to live with it — as expressed in the concept of sus- 
tainable development. These principles have still not been 
reflected in everyday practices in countries like ours where, 
at the same time as having the second richest biodiversity 
on the planet, we have one of the highest rates of deforesta- 
tiOnleg 

Once Ocampo has finished with his public life, he would 
like to finish a book on industrialization and trade restric- 
tions and write a complete economic history of Colombia. 

“Fortunately, there is no end to history because there is 
liberty and creativity, which become part of the process of 
development. This is the most beautiful part of humanity, 
this is the meaning of life — it is to feel oneself as part of a 
process.” 


IDRC/German David Hernandez 


Marcela Giraldo Samper is a journalist in Bogota. 
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